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PKESIDENT  LIMCOLN'S  lEOTHEil, 


HEI!  GRAVB  13  NOW  MARKED  BT  A  HANDSOMB  MOK-  ' 
UMEXT— A  DESCEIPTION  Or  THE  SHAFT.  \ 
ICoiTcsiioudence  of  the  Dp.i'.y  News.l  ' 
LracoLN  City.  Inn.,  Nov.  -28,  1S79.— To-day 
special  train  on  tlie  Eockport,  Cincinnati  &  Socth- 
easierc  Railroad  brouglit  to  tliis  town  a  monument 
for  the  motber  of  Abraham  Lincoln.   Her  grave  is 
on  the  old  faria  of  the  Lincoln  family,  and  for 
many  years  there  has  heen  "bat  one  person  bnried 
there.   The  raomiment  is  a,  very  nice  plain  one,  of 
Italian  marble,  6  inches  thifek  by  16;4  inches  broad, 
and  4  feet  high,  standing  on  an  Italian  base  10 
inches  high,  and  that  on  a  sandstone  base  about  lii 
feet  high,  makiDi;  the  total  height  about  6^  feet. 
It  is  a  cottat'e  monument  with  gothic  top.  The 
following  is  the  in.scnption  upon  it: 


"jnaNct  Hanks  Li?icoi.n. 
Mother  of  President  Lincoln, 
Died  Oct.  5,  1S18, 
Aged  35  Years. 
Erected  by  a  friend  of  her  martyred  son. 
1879." 


Mr.  ?.  E.  Studebaker,  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  had 
it  built  at  his  own  cost,  Mr.  L.  S.  Gilkey,  Post- 
m.".ster  of  Eockoort.  Ind.,  superintending  the 
bailding  for  Mr.  Studebater,  Mr.  Albert  H.  Yates, 
of  Rockport,  beinp;  the  builder.  It  v,-as  pot  up  to- 
day in  the  presence  of  about  100  persons.  Among 
those  present  were:  Gen.  James  C.  Veatch,  R.  T. 
Kercheval.  L.  S.  Gilkoy.  A.  B.  Yates, the  bnilaer; 
E.  S.  Hicks,  of  tlie  Eockport  Gazette;  D.  Hayford, 
of  the  Spencer  County  Journal:  and  other  promin- 
ent gentlemec.  Mr.  W.  W.  'Wells.  County  survey^ 
or,  was  present  and  surveyed  the  grounds,  and  thej 
will  he  deeded  to  Spencer  County,  Ind.,  under  cer- 
tain cpnditioDS,  by  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Cincinnati.  O. 
the  present  owner  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Lir 
coin  farm.  *  . 


The  Mother  of  Mncoln. 

In  tny  study  of  Lincoln,  the  phe- 
Inomena  of  whose  existence  and  the 
wonder  of  whose  being  these  few  lines 
try  to  draw.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
free  him  from  his  mother  Nancy 
Hanks.  Someone  gax'e  him  his  /reat 
sense  of  principle,  made  fa)s/2hood  and 
the  other  sm?ll  change  of  crime  stupid 
made  him  create  within  him  a  sell 
that  he  could  be  at  peace  with,  that 
he  could  face  his  neighbors,  his  town, 
his  state,  his  country  with.  Someone 
passed  to  this  lone  child  of  our  harsh, 
lonely  frontier  something  that  on  a 
sim.ilar  frontier  Luther  s  mother  gave 
to  young  Martin.  iVat  same  some- 
thing Carlyle's  mother  gave  him  and 
Cornelia  the  Gracchi.  In  those  almost 
first  hours,  days,  ye#irs,  Abe  got  it; 
the  remaining  forty-flve  were  sim- 
ply for  growing,  developing,  maturing. 
Perhaps  her  death  burned  all  into  his 
tender,  tremMing  nature.  This  boy  of 
nine,  who  fifteen  years  later  spread 
his  coat  over  the  mound  that  covered 
one  he  had  dreamed  would  be  his  life 
companion  to  keep  the  rain  from 
reaching  her,  must  have  had  the  films 
of  his  character  all  filled  and  set  for 
life  bv  that  mother,  that  one  to  whom 
"he  owed  all  he  ever  was,"  a«'  he  later 
said. — Gutzon  Borglum  In  Woman's 
World. 


In  the  biography  of  President  Lin- 
coln, by  his  law  partner,  Herndon  of  Spring- 
field 111.,  it  is  said  that  Nancy  Hanks,  Lin- 
coln's mother,  was  the  Illegitimate  daugh- 
ter of  a  Virginia  planter.  Herndon  also 
says  that  Mr.  Lincoln  himself_  attributed 
the  intellectual  qualities  which  distin- 
guished him  from  all  the  other  members 
of  his  family  to  this  unnamed  ancestor. 
Nancy  Hanks  was  married  in  Kentucky  to 
Thomas  Lincoln,  the  President's  father, 
and  the  family  moved  first  to  Indiana^ 
Later  they  moved  to  Illinois  when  Abe  was 
between  15  and  20  years  of  age.  His  moth- 
efhad  died  some  years  before  and  Thomas 
Lincoln  had  married  a  second  wife,  who 
proved  a  most  excellent  stepmother  and 
of  whom  Abe  was  always  fond. 


inks  family  as  utterly  unten- 
"T  .  /f/2. 

listorical  work  of  Lea  &  Hut- 


Moie  About  Lincoln's  Mother. 

To  the  Editor;  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment a  little  on  tlie  letter  of  Mr.  K.  C. 
Brooks  ill  The  Register  and  Leader  of 
March  191 -;  in  which  he  claims  he 
gives  the  true  ver,.=ion  of  the  family  of 
Nancv  Hanks  Lincoln.  He  quotes  from 
a  work  written  by  Elizabeth  Hanks 
Hitchcock  to  prove  that  Nancy  Hanks 
was  descended  from  a  New  England  or 
Massachusetts  family.  There's  no  truth 
whatever  in  this  claim;  there's  not  a 
single  line  of  record  to  prove  this.  Not 
even  a  tradition.  Such  a  claim  borders 
on  the  ridiculous.  It  was  started  by  the 
Hankses  of  Ma!<sachusetts. 

In  Lea  &  lUU-cliinson's  worVi  on  "The 
American  Pedigi'pe  and  Ancestry  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,"  this  claim  of  Eliza- 
beth Hanks  Hitchcock  was  alluded  to 
and  utterly  ignored.  It  says:  "Concern- 
ing- the  New  England  ancestry  of  the 
Hankses,  we  feel  reluctantly  compelled  to 
relinqui.sh  the  line  of  Plymouth  ancestry 
of  the  Hanks  family  as  .utterly  unten 
able." 

In  this  h 

chinson  they  confessed  their  inability  to 
throw  any  light  on  the  Hanks  family  as 
to  their'  "origin  in  America  as  follows: 
"In  other  words,  we  still  lack  legal 
demonstrations  of  the  paternity  of  Joseph 
Hanks,  husband  of  Nancy  Shipley,  and 
father  of  Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of 
the  president." 

In  all  other  histories  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln the  same  words  were  used.  They  ut- 
terly failed  to  record  a  single  line  con- 
cerning the  family  up  to  Joseph  Hanks, 
father  of  Nancy  Hanks. 

The  writer  congratulates  himself  for 
being  the  first  man  in  America  who  un- 
ravelled the  mystery  of  the  family  of 
Nancy  Hanks.  I  consulted  very  closely 
every  scrap  of  Virginia  history  from 
Jamestown  to  the  revolution;  I  did  this, 
fully  knowing  that  they  were  an  old 
Virginia  family.  I  was  rewarded  by  lo- 
cating- Thomas  Hanks  in  Gloucester 
county,  Va.,  in  1673,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
York  river.  This  Thoma.?  Hanks  was 
without  anj'  doubt,  whatever,  the  great- 
igreat-grandfather  of  Nancy  Hanks, 
mother  of  President  I.,incoln.  From  the 
arrival  of  this  Thomas  Hanks  in  Vir- 
ginia to  the  birth  of  Nancy  Hanks,  HI 
years  had  elapsed. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  wa.s  married  twice.  His  first 
wife  was  Mary  Shipley.  His  second  wife 
was  Bethsheba  I-Ierrlng.  From  the  sec- 
_ond  marriage  sprang  Thomas  Lincoln, 
father  of  the  president.  Dan  Ford. 


HOW  ABRAHAM     LINCOLN  HELP- 
ED MAKE  HIS  MOTHER'S 

COFFIN.      a  <^ 

The  February  American  Magazine 
includes  a  wonderfully  interesting  ac- 
count of  Abraham  Lincoln's  boy- 
hood by  Dennis  Hanks,  his  cousin 
and  playmate.  Hanks,  who  died  a 
short  time  ago  at  nearly  a  hundred, 
told  the  story  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Atkin- 
son of  Chicago.  Following  is  Den- 
nis's account  of  the  death  of  Lin- 
coln's mother: 

"Oh  Lord,  oh  Lord,  I'll  never  fur- 
git  it,  the  mizry  in  that  cabin  in  the 
woods  when.  Nancy  died. 

"Abe  an'  me  helped  Tom  make  the 
coffin.  He  took  a  log  left  over  from 
makin'  the  cabin,  an'  I  helped  him 
whipsaw  it  into  planks  an'  plane  'em. 
Ml  'n  Abe  held  the  planks  while  Tort 
bored  holes  an'  put  'em  together  with 
pegs  Abe  'd  whittled.  There  wasn't 
sca'cely  any  nails  in  the  kentry  an' 
little  iron,  except  in  knives  an'  guns 
an'  cookin'  pots.  Tom's  tools  was  a 
wonder  to  the-  hull  deestrict.  'Pears 
to  me  like  Tom  was  always  makin'  a 
coffin  fur  someone.  We  laid  Nancy 
close  to  the  deer  run  in  the  woods. 
Deer  was  the  only  wild  critters  the 
women  wasn't  afeerd  of.  Abe  was 
some'ers  'round  nine  years  old,  but 
he  never  got  over  the  mizable  way 
his  mother  died." 


President  Lincoln's  Mother.  —  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  more  of  Pres- 
ident Lincoln's  mother,  and  of  the  influence 
she  undoubtedly  had  in  guiding  the  mind 
of  Ihe  youthful  pioneer.  But  we  never 
shall ;  nearly  all  that  remains  to  us  of  her 
brief  biography  is,  that  she  taught  her  son  to 
read  the  Bible.  Near  the  village  of  Gen- 
fryville,  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  is  her 
grave,  a  modest  grass-covered  mound,  with- 
out headstone  or  monument.  A  fesv 
■weeks  before  his  tragic  death,  the  Presi- 
dent expressed  his  intention,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  to  visit  the  locality  and  erect  a  suit- 
able memorial  over  the  grave.  A  paper,  in 
commenting  on  this  fact,  remarks,  "  he  was 
not  pel  mitted  to  fulfill  his  desire."  No  and 
yes.  ne  raised  no  monument  of  marble  to 
that  sacred  memory,  but  his  life  wa?  a  to- 
ken to  her  praise  such  as  few  mothers  in 
ihia  or  any  other  land  have  received, 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  LINCOLN'S  MOTHER 
The  author  of  a  recently  completed 
work  entitled  "History  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Compromise  ot  1850,"  Mr. 
James  Ford  Rhodes,  in  speaking  of  Abra- 
liam  Lincoln,  says: 

His  mother,  a  natural  child  of  a  Vir- 
ginia planter,  was  a  ■^•0™^"°^  strong  in- 
tellect    Believing  that  he  had  inherited 
from  her  his  mental  power,  it  was  a  fav- 
orite theory,  perhaps,  suggested  to  him  by 
Shakespeare,  that  natural  children  were 
often  abler  than  those  born  in  wedlock. 
Even  if  the  statement  regarding  Lln- 
I  coin's  mother  were  true  it  might  well 
I  have  been  omitted  in  a  history  that  dealt 
with  events  rather  than  with  geneologies. 
I  But  it  Is  not  true.    Mr.  Rhodes  shows 
I  much  research  in  many  matters  and  cites 
I  authorities  freely  for  most  of  his  state- 
raents,  but  he  does  not  cite  any  for  the 
1  one  quoted.    He  could  not,  for  there  Is 
'  none.    It  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a 
I  vague  tradition,  and  was  doubtless  origi- 
■  nated  by  Lincoln's  political  enemies  aftf 
;  his    nomination   for    President.     It  wa. 
thoroughly  investigated   and   shown  be- 
yond a  shadow  of  doubt  to  be  without  any 
foundation    by     Mrs.     Caroline  Hanks 
Hitchcock,  who  published  the  result  of 
her  investigation  in  1899,  in  a  little  book 
entitled  "Nancy  Hanks:   the    Story  of 
Abraham   Lincoln's   Mother."     The  only 
excuse  for  the  quoted  statement  regarding 
Lincoln's  mother  is  'that  the  volume  of 
the  history  containing  it  was  published 
before    Mrs.    Hitchcock's    appeared,  but 
that  was  no  excuse  for  publishing  as  a 
fact  a  vague,  unauthenticated  rumor. 
1     Mr.  Rhodes  could  have  run  the  rumor 


down  and  proved  Its  falsity  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Hitchcock  did.  Her  Investigation 
established  beyond  a  doubt  by  document- 
ary evidence  and  personal  testimony  that 
Nancy  Hanks,  wife  of  Thomas  and  moth- 
er 6t  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  the  legal  and 
beloved  daughter  of  Joseph  Hanks,  of 
Virginia,  afterward  of  Kentucky,  who 
remembered  her  in  his  will,  which  is  of 
record.  Mrs.  Hitchcock's  book  was  an 
admirably  clear  and  perfectly  conclusive 
statement  of  the  whole  case.  Including 
statements  from  persons  who  knew 
Nancy  Hanks's  family  history  and  who 
testified  to  her  beautiful  character. 

The  Inference  of  the  historian  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  knew  of  his  mother's  illegiti- 
mate birth  and  that  he  held  some  fantas- 
tic theory  on  the  subject  Is  unsupported 
by  any  authentic  biography  of  him.  Miss 
Ida  M.  Tarbell  wrote  a  preface  to  Mrs. 
Hitchcock's  book,  and  she  has  recently 
rendered  a  service  to  the  truth  of  his- 
tory by  publishing  as  a  newspaper  arti- 
cle the  preface  and  a  few  additional  facts 
from  Mrs.  Hitchcock's  book.  She  does 
not  throw  any  new  light  on  the  subject, 
as  indeed  she  could  not,  for  Mrs.  Hitch- 
cock's book  exhausted  It,  but  she  gives 
the  weight  of  her  Indorsement  to  the 
true  story.  It  Is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  such  a  statement  as  that  concerning 
Lincoln' 3  mother  should  hava  found  a 
place  In  a  dlgnlfled  and  supposedly  truth- 
ful history. ^n.^/*^  rUt^  di^f  ^  ^ 


LEFT  TO  NANCY  HANKS- AND  GOD 

[From  the  Universalist  Leader.] 
What  would  modern  educational  experts 
havp-  made  of  Lincoln  if,  as  a.  baby,  he 
had  been  put  in  their  care?    They  would 
probably  have  started  him  on  sterilized 
milk,  clothed  him  in  disinfected  garments 
sent  him  to  kindergarten  where  he  would 
have  learned  to  weave  straw  mats  and 
sing    about    the     "Blue    Bird    on  he 
Brinch."    Then  the  dentist  would  have 
straightened  his  teeth,  the  ocuhst  would 
have  fitted  'him  with  glasses,  and  in  t^e 
primary  grade  he  would  have  been  taught 
byTictuFes  and  diagrams  the  difference 
between  a  cow  and  a  pig.  arid,  througl 
Nature  study  he  would  have  learned  that 
the  catbird  did  not  lay  kittens.    By  the 
lime  he  was  eight  he  ,  would  hf  ve  become 
a   "voung  gentleman":   at  10  he  would 
know  more  than  the  old  folks  at  home; 
at  12  or  14  he   would  take  up  manual 
training,  and  within  two  years  make  a 
rolling  pin  and  tie  it  with  a  blue  ribbon. 
In  tht  high  school  at  16,  where  in  four 
years  he  lould  learn  that  Mars  was  the 
reputed   son   of   Juno,    and   to   recite  a 
stanza  from  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
T!hen  to  college,  where  he  wou  d  have 
joined  the  glee  club  and  a  Greek  letter 
Srnity,  Imoked  cigarettes  and  grad- 
uated,   and   then   become  a  clerk   m  a 
banker's  office:  and  "ever   never  do  any 
one  any  harm!    Well-perhaps-we  don  t 
know  and   can't   tell   what  might  have 
been   but  we  can't  help  feeling  thanktul 
tha?'  Lincoln's    training    and  education 
were  left  to  Nancy  Hanks— and  God. 


To  a  Beloved  but  Mistaken  Friertd.  !l 

,  Our  Palmetto  friend  tlie  Columbia  1' 
Stale  doubts  and  invites  as  follows  :  j| 


•'The  New  York  Sun  persists  in  insist-  j 
ing,  in  furtherance  of  its  eloquent  opposi-  i 
tion  to  tlie  literacy  test  of  tlie  immigra- 
tion law,  tliat  sucli  a  statute  would  have 
barred  the  father  of  Abraham  LincolNj 
had  he  been  an  immigrant. 

"The  Sun  also  insists  that  Nancy  ! 
Hanks  taught  the  father  of  Abraham  to 
write  his  name,  evidently  confusing  the 
service  rendered  Andrew  Johnston  [sic] 
by  his  wife  with  imaginary  instruction 
given  by  the  mother  of  Lincoln  to  his 
father.  I 

"It  is,  of  course,  popular  to  lay  all  the  1 
greatness  lof  a  man  to  his  motlier,  but  w^ 
would  be  pleased  were  The  Sun  to  show 
us  wherein  we  err  in  the  firm  belief  that 
the  father  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was,  at 
least  in  accordance  with  the  standard  of 
his  times,  distinctly  'literate.'  " 

Thai  charmed  and  bland  .South  Caro-i 
Una  air  may  be  a  foe  of  exercises  of  the ' 
body,  but  if  the  amiable  Columbian  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  extend  his  strong 
right  arm  to  Volume  XVI.  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  on  page  703  his 
gerfalcon  eye  would  have  seen  ;  j 

"His  father  Thomas  [177S-1851]   »  •  • 
oould  not  read  or  write  before  his  mar-,  | 
ria,ge,  in  Washington  countj',  K,:ntucl<y/ 
•  •  *  to  Nancy  Hanks." 

This  Is  the  work  of  the  compiler,  and 
It  Is  wrong  to  hail  Columbia  with  a  sec- 
ondary authority.  A  primary  one  is 
even  less  favorable  to  the  literary  ac- 
complishments of  Thomas  Lincoln.  On 
page  24  of  ^'olume'l.  of  Nicolay  and 
Hay's  "Abraham  Lincoln"  we  read  of 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  :  ' 

"She  could  read  and  write — a.  remark- 
able accomplishment  in  her  circle — and 
even  taught  her  husband  to  form  the  let- 
ters of  his  name."  I 

^  If  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  | 
Thomas  Lincoln,  and  consequently; 
Abraham  and  his  fortunes,  would  have 
been  kept  out  under  the  provisions  of 
such  a  law  as  the  Burnett  bill  will  be, 
if  it  becomes  a  statute.  The  illiteracy 
of  Thomas  wouldn't  have  been  allowed 
to  degrade  and  pollute  the  pure  chan- 
*>^-oi-Oju:  enlightened^itizenship. 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  19. 

f  ^ 

f^uneral  of  L.fiicoln's4  Mother. 

I  F.  L.  W.,  Marshfield,  Mo.:  Abraham 
Lincoln's  mother  died  when  he  was 
about  10  years  old.  She  was  a  delicate 
v/oman,  too  frail  for  the  rough,  hard 
life  of  the  pioneer.  At  the  time  of 
her  death  the  family  lived  in  Kentucky. 
An  Itinerant  Baptist  preacher  named  El- 
kins  who  had  occasionally  preached  m 
their  neighborhood,  and  had  shared  the 
rude  hospitalities  of  the  Lincoln  cabin, 
was  asked  by  Abraham  to  come  at  his 
first  opportunity  and  preach  a  funeral 

I  sermon.  The  preacher  appointed  a  day 
and  arrived  after  a  journey  ou  horseback 
through  the  wilderness  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred miles.    Two  hundred  persons  as- 

isembled  at  the  Lincoln  cabm  to  hear 

I  the  backwoods  preacher  pay  a  tender 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Lincoln. 


*  To  Mark  Grave  of  Man  Who  \ 
^  Married  Lincoln's  Parents  | 

Thomas    Lincoln    and    Nancy    Hanks , 
c*  were  married  June   12,    1806,   by   Rev.  i 
Jesse  Head  in  Washington  County,  Ky.  \ 
^  This  fact  would  have  been  of  great  com- 
fort to  President  Lincoln  if  he  had  known 
it.    Unfortunately  he  did  not  know  and 
but  little  has  been  known  of  this  hardy 
'pioneer  :preacher.     His   grave  and  that 
of  his  wife,  Jane  Ramsey,  has  been  dis- 
cox'ered  in  a  corner  of  the  cemetery  in 
I  the  old  town  of  Harrodsburg,  Ky.  Dr. 
William  E.  Barton,  author  of  "The  Soul 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  through  whose  ef- 
fort this  discover^'  has  been  made,  pro- 
*      poses  that  the  grave  be  now  marked  with 
^a  modest  stone  before  the  memory  for- 
ever  passes.    No  elaborate  monument  is 
desired,  but  it  is  thought  that  a  good 
%J:   many   people   would    gladly   give  $1.00 
<   toward  such  a  memorial.    Miss  Mary  A. 
^  Stephenson    of    Harrodsburg,    Ky.,  is 
treasurer  of  the  fund  and  will  acknowl- 
edge subscriptions  if  an  addressed  postal 
card   or   self-addressed   envelope   is  en- 
closed. 


TRUTHLEARNED 
ABOUT PAREN 
OF  ABE  LING 


Dr.  Barton  Tells  Telegraph 
Readers  Answer  War 
President  Died  Without 
Learning. 


[ESSE  HEAD  AND  DR.  BARTON 


j  PARENTS  WERE 
'  WED  IN  1806 


Illinois  Authority  on  Eman- 
cipator Reveals  Facts  of 
The  Marriage  in  Ken- 
tucky. 


Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  .of  Oak 
Park,  111.,  is  recognized  as  the 
g:rcatest  authority  on  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Hp  has  spent  much  of 
his  life  delving  into  original 
sources  of  Lincoln  biography. 
Dr.  Barton  is  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books  on  the  railsplitter  pres- 
ident. The  two  best  known  are 
"The  Paternity  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln" and  "The  Soul  of  Abraham 
Lincoln." 

By  WILLIAM  E.  BARTON. 
Abraham  Lincoln  lived  and  died  not 
knowing  wh^ither  his  parents,  Thomas 
and  Nancy  Lincoln,  had  ever  been    le- 1 
gaily  married.  \ 
Those  who  knew    him    intimately  | 
believed  that    this    haunting    uncer- ! 
taintv  was  one  cause  of  his  periodic  | 
melancholy,  a    sadness  so  deep  that  j 
when  he  was  in  its  blank    possession,  | 
"gloom  dripped  from  his  as  he  walk- 1 
eel."  '  j 

'   He  made  some  Ineffectual  attempts 
to  learn  the  truth,  and  gav«  it  up;  he  | 
learned  nothing,  and  his  Inquiry  start- 
ed ugly  rumors. 

He  thought  he  could  find  the  record 
of  the  marriage  of  his  parents  In  Har- 
din County,  Kentucky,  in  which  he 
was  born,  and  at  whose  county  seat, 
Kllzabethtown,  his  parents  Avere  liv- 
ing when  his  older  sister  was  born. 
The  records  showed  his  father's  sec- 
ond marriage,  that  to  Sarah  Bush 
Johnston,  but  not  his  first  marriage  to 
Nancy  Hanks. 

Abandoned  Search. 
Abraham    Lincoln  gave  up  the  in- 
quiry, and  there  was  what  was  called 
a.  "significant  reserve"  in  his  conver- 
sation about  his  parents. 

He  believed  in  them,  but  he  did  not 
know. 

It  would  have  cheered  his  heart 
<;ould  he  have  known  the  truth  which 
this  story  contains. 

In  1878.  William  F.  Booker,  county 
clerk  of  Washington    County,  Ken- 
tuckv,  found  in  his  records  a  marriage 
Vond  dated  .Tune  10,    ISOfi,  between 
1  Thomas  Lincoln   and   Nancy  Hanks, 
Und  also  a  return  of  16  marriages  al- 
j  'tcgcd  to  have  been  performed  in  the 
i  vears  1806  and  1807  by    Rev.  .Tesse 
i  kead,  a  Methodist  minister,  including 


TFFT-  DR  W  E  BARTON,  WHO  HAS  JUST  UNCOVEREL  THE 
FACTS  ABOUT  THE  MARRIAGE  OF  LINCOLN'S  PARENTS  AND.  R  GHT. 
PHOTOGR™  of  A  DRAWING  OF  JESSE  HEAD,  WHO  MARRIED  THEM. 
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RETT  COLLECTION. 


and  Nancy 


that  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
Hanks,  June  12,  1806.. 

But  who  was  Jesse  Head?  Authori- 
ties in  the  Methodist    Church    could  i 
find  no  record  of  him,  and  it  was  free-  t 
ly  charged  that  this  record  was  a  tor- 
gery,  trumped  up  to  give  color  of; 
legality  to  the  Irregular  relations  ot 
the  parents  of  Lincoln;  that  there  had 
been  no  man  named  Jesse    Head,  or 
if  there  were  such  a  man,  he  was  not 
a  Methodist  preacher. 

Facts  Discovered. 

After  a  search  of  years,  in  which  I 
have  been  aided  by  Joseph  Polin, 
county  attorney  of  Washington  Coun- 
ty L  S.  Pence  of  Lebanon,  Ky.,  and 
Miss  Mary  A.  Stephenson_  of  H^rrods- 
burg,  Ky.,  I  am  able  to  give  the  facts 

^"  The '"Journal  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference for  the  years  1800-1811"  has 
recently  been  published  in  Nashville, 
and  it  shows  what  is,  so  far  as  I 
know  the  onlv  ecclesiastical  record 
of  ,Tesse  Head.  On  Oct.  2,  180.5,  Bishop 
Asburv  presided  at  the  conferenc'C 
head  at  Anthony  Houston's  in  Scot 
County,  Kentucky,  and  Isaac  Head 
was  reported  as  a  deacon. 

Of  the  legal  status  of  his  authority 
as  a  minister,  there  Is  this  record, 
discovered  by  Mr.  Pence,  in  a  list 
of  courts-martial  of  the  militia  of 
Washington  County  from  1791  to 
1812:  ,      ^  , 

"May  2.5,  1798,  Jesse  Head,  returned 
as  del'lnqu'ent,  is  cleared  off  muster 
roll  he  having  a  license  to  preach, 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  sect  to 
which  he  belongs." 

This  spttles  both  hts  legal  and  ec- 
clesiastical status.  T,-)  tell  how  the 
other  information  wps  dug  up  in 
many    and    remote    places  would  be 


too  long  a  matter  for  this  story. 
Head's  History. 
But  here  are  the  facts  about  him: 
Jesse    Head's  home  was    on  Road 
Run.    now  known  as  Lincoln  Run,  in 
Washington  County,  Kentucky.  He 
was    neighbor    to    the    Lincolns  and 
Berrys,  and  it  was  probably  this  fact, 
and    no    denominational  relationship, 
that  caused  him  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage. 

He  was  a  cabinet  maker  and  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace. 

Year  by  year  Jesse  Head  turned  In 
his  lists  of    marriages    performed,  a  , 
dozen  or  more  at  a  time,  not  by  calen-  i 
dar  years  but  in  convenient  groups.  j 

His  last  signature  on  the  Washing- 1 


ton  county  records  Is  dated  October 
10,  1810,  when  he  signed  the  court  or- 
der as  "justice  of  the  peace".  At  that 
lime  he  had  given  up  his  home  in  the 
village  and  was  living  on  his  tarm. 

But  his    name    immediately  reap- 
pears, and  that  on  the  records  of  Har- 
rodsburg,  the  oldest  town  in  Kentucky. 
He  bought  a  lot  there  in  March  1810. 
On  October  11,  1811,  he  was  elected  to  j 
I  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  town  board.  He 
:  continued  one  of  the  town  trustees  un- 
"  til  1815  when  he  resigned,  and  appai'- 
ently  lived  out  of  town;  but  he  was  re- 
elected in  1819  and  again  at  intervals 
until  1827.    Frequently  he  presided  at 
the  board  meetings,  and  often  acted  as 
clerk,  many  pages  of  the  records  being 
'in  his  handwriting. 

Not  Regular  Preacher. 
He  seems  (o  have  done  a  good  deal 
of  preaching,  but  never,  .so  far  as  any 
records  thus  far  are  discovered,  as 
regular  pastor.  At  one  time  he  preach- 
ed statedly  in  Lexington,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  lived  there,  unless  it  was 
in  one  of  the  Intervals  in  which  his 
name  disappears  from  the'  Harrods- 
burg  records.  He  had  a  carpenter  shop 
opposite  the  courthouse,  and  was  with- 
in easy  reach  of  couples  comiug  to  se- 
1  cure  thier  marirage  licenses. 

It  Is  reported  that  Jesse  Head  was 
a  strong  opponent  of  slavery.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  confirm  this  report. 
He  was  an  opponent  of  Henry  Clay, 
and  was  a  good,  hard-hitting  Democrat. 
In  1830  he  edited  a  newspaper,  called 
_  the  American.  Harrodsburg  had  a 
Whig  paper  called  the  Union.  The  two 
papers  were  not  on  good  terms. 

There  exicts  but  one  likeness  of 
Jesse  Head,  a  drawing  in  the  Durrett 
collection,  which  I  have  been  permit- 
ted to  photograph.  How  accurate  a 
likeness  it  is,  I  do  not  know;  but  It  is 
the  best  we  have. 

Head  Described. 
The  only  description  of  his  personal 
appearance  of  which  I  know  is  a  jin- 
gle which  appeared    in    the  opposing 
newspaper: 

'There  lives  a  man  In  our  town 
Who  walks   the  streets  in  a  dressing- 
gown  ; 

His  nose  is  long  and  his  hair  is  red. 
And  he  goes  by    the   name  of  Jesse 
Head." 

Jesse  Heart  was  a  brave  man.  He 
had  frequent  controversies,  and  was  a 
.straight  out  hitter  in  argument.  One 
day  a  man  with  whom  he  was  on  bad  | 


temis  ptood  watching  him  as  he  passed 
toward  the  courthouse,  and  after  Head 
had  gone  by,  fired  a  shot  which  missed 
the  minister.  Head  at  once  turned 
back,  and  confronting  the  man  with 
the  smoliing  pistol  said,  If  you  fired 
that  shot  to  kill  me,  you  are  a  cowafd; 
if  you  did  it  to  frighten  me,  you  ^re  a 
fool." 

Grave  Unmarked. 

Jrsso  Head  died  March  22.  1842.  in 
his  74th  year.  He  was  buried  in  Har- 
l  odsburg.  I  have  just  visited  Harrods- 
burg, and  the  grave  of  Jesse  Head  Is 
unmarked. 

He  died  poor.  He  did  not  prosper  In 
wordly  affairs.  "^^Hien  the  commission- 
ers were  appointed  to  make  an  inven- 
tory of  his  estate,  they  found  that  all 
that  he  liad  possessed  belongeu  *-is 
son,  who  had  bought  it  In  at  sheriff's 
sale. 

Tills  present  article  builds  no  monu- 
ment to  Jesse  Head,  though  he  de- 
served one;  but  it  attempts  to  rescue 
from  oblivion  an  honored  name,  and 
one  that  stnnds  in  intimate  association 
with  that  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

(Sopyrighf,   1922,   NBA  Service.) 


1  . 


—  ••„  ^ 

I  CONTEMPTIBLE! 

Mrs.  H.  B.  writes:  Your  recent 
article  on,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
in  which  yon  .speak  cf  Abraham 
Lincohi's  motlier,  was  most  con- 
temptible. It  is  not  only  assassinat- 
ing the  character  of  the  most  won- 
derful man  our  country  has  ever 
known,  and  puts  you  in  a  class  with 
John  Booth,  but  you  put  a  premium 
on  immorality  by  your  cowardly  at- 
tacli  on  an  Innocent  dead  person. 
You  must  h&  one  of  the  kind  of 
Southerners  whose  people  owned 
one  poor  darky,  and  it  beggarfed  you 
when  he  was  freed. 

REPLY 

■■'  .1  am  sorry  that  you  would  con- 
demn a  frail  woman  and  her  de- 
scendants even  unto  the'  third  and 
fourth  generation. 

This  is  the  third  attempt  I  kave 
made  to  prove  that  immorality  is 
not  inherited. 

The  facts  as  to  a  forbear  of 
Edwards  and  one  of  Lincoln  d:d  not 
predestine  either  of  .those  great  men  ■ 
to  immorality.  Try  to  emulate  th6 
founder  of  your  religion  when  he 
forgave  Mary  Magdalen.  As  to  the 
facts  in  the  caSe  of  Nancy  Hanks' 
mother,  I  did  not  make  them.  Nor 
did  I  disclose  them.  You  will  find 
them  in  both  of -the  popular  his- 
tories of  Lincoln  published  Within 
a  year".  I  refer  tp  the  atithoritative 
"Life  of  Lincoln,"  by  Barton,  and 
the  entertaining  and  instructive 
"Life  of  Lincoln,"  by  Sandburg. 

The  essential  facts  are  found  in  i 
official  court  records,  | 


STATE  OF  TENNESSEE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
P.  L.  Earned,  Commissioner 
NASHVILLE 


DIVISION  OF  LIBRARY  AND  ARCHIVES 
John  Trotwood  Moore 
librarian  and  archivist 


August  14,  1926. 


Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 
Zionsville,  Indiana. 

My  dear  Sir: 

The  loom  of  Nancy  Hanks  given 
us  by  Mr.  G.F.Milam,   of  Guthrie, Ky.,  has  not 
yet  been  aseembjed,  waiting  for  the  completion 
of  our  new  two  million  dollar  Memorial  Hall 
in  which  our  historical  archives  will  be  as- 
sembled.  In  addition,  Mr.  Milam  has  promised 
that  when  ready  he  would  like  to  do   this  him- 
self in  order  that   it  might  be  exactly  as  it 
was  origiaally.  He  has  given  us  only  a  brief 
statement  so  1  suggest  that  you  write  him 
for  a  fuller  one  if  desired. 

I  am  glad  you  have  written  a 
book  on  this  subject  as  it  is  toadly  needea 
to  stop  the  published  lies  of  all  the  cranks 
and  degenerates  who  have  had  that  erroneous 
twist  in  their  heads.  Rest  assured  our  library 
will  claim  it  and  do  what  we  can  to  promote 
it.    In  a  near  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
will  appear  an  article  of  mine  on  Sam  Houston 
in  which  I  touch. this  subject  concerning  Lincoln. 
I  tixin-/?:  you  will  appreciate  it. 


Sincerely , 


John  Trotwood  Moore 
Director 


/  / 
j  .1 
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Pocket  Periscope 

Cki^    I     3y  'Thomas  Ji 


lames  de  la  Hunt 


To  PATRIOTIC  MEN,  women  and 
children  in  The  Pocket,  early 
February  brings  perennial  re- 
j  minder  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  what 
he  owed  to  Indiana  and  what  Indiana 
owes  to  him.  For  authentic  informa- 
tion directly  bearing  upon  those  plas- 
tic years  of  youth  which  moulded  his 
character  for  maturity — even  for  im- 
mortality, it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
-r-the  outside  world  is  now  looking  to 
southwestern  Indiana's  pioneer  en- 
vironment; and  that  trenchant  phrase 
"the  Lincoln  Inquiry,"  originating  in 
The  Pocket,  has  become  during  the 
last  half-dozen  years  a  nation-wide 
interrogatory. 

A  fine  and  gracious  courtesy  was 
extended  to  The  Pocket  in  December, 
1924,  at  the  sixth  annual  Indiana 
History  Conference  (inaugurated  by 
the  "Society  of  Indiana  Pioneers,") 
when  the  president  of  the  South- 
w.estern  Indiana  Historical  Society 
was  invited  to  serve  as  chairman 
over  a  highly  significant  session  in 
the  series  of  meetings;  its  outstand- 
ing feature  an  address  on  "Abraham 
Lincoln's  Ancestry,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  E.  Barton  of  Oak  Park,  Chi- 
cago, an  authority  whose  research 
work  on  his  chosen  topic  has  been 
stupendous. 

The  chairman  through  whom 
southwestern  Indiana  was  thus  rec- 
ognized by  Dr.  Christopher  Bu.'ah 
Coleman,  director  of  the  State  His- 
torical Commission,  felt  himself  per- 
sonally honored  in  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  paying  his  individual  trib- 
ute to  the  distinguished  Lincoln  biog- 
rapher. Two  years  before,  to  the 
exact  date,  it  had  been  his  privilege 
to  hear  the  first  delivery  of  Dr. 
Barton's  scholarly  paper  on  "The 
Lincoln  Family  in  their  Old  Ken- 
tucky Home,"  when  read  before  the 
Filson  Club  in  Louisville.  Some 
months  later,  an  autographed  presen- 
tation copy  in  brochure  form  was  a 
gift  from  Dr.  Barton  to  the  editor  of 
The  Pocket  Periscope  and  was  re- 
viewed for  the  pleasure  ,of  the  col- 
umn's readers  in  February,  1924. 


1736;  John,  of  Virginia,  1716-1788; 
Abraham  the  Kentucky  Pioneer, 
1744-1786;  Thomas,  1778,1851;  Abra- 
ham the  President,  1808-1865. 

Abraham,  grandfather  of  the  Pres- 
ident, had  been  given  a  license  to 
marry,  in  Augusta  county,  Virginia, 
.Tune  7,  1770,  but  unfortunately  the 
bride's  name  was  not  of  record,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  led  some  biograph- 
ers with  greater  zeal  than  discretion 
to  fabricate  a  wholly  mythical  Mary 
Shipley  and  to  have  Abraham  twice 
(married,  one  Bathsheba  Herring  be- 
ing mother  of  his^  offspring. 

In  1922,  however.  Dr.  Barton,  with 
the  efficient  co-operation  of  Mrs. 
Jouett  Taylor  Cannon,  secretary  of 
the  Kentucky  State-  Historical  Soci- 
ety, discovered  in  the  Old  Capitol  at 
Frankfort  official  documents  that 
completely  revolutionized  all  theories 
previously  held  concerning  the  al- 
leged two  marriages  of  the  pioneer 
Abraham.  No  vestige  of  proof  was 
found  of  the  existence  of  a  "Mary 
Shipley,"  but  abundant  evidence  of 
Bathsheba  (Herring)  Lincoln  as  his 
wife  and  widow.  "She  was  the 
'Widow  Lincoln,'  who  contributed  a 
gun  to  fight  the  Indians  who  had' 
killed  her  husband,"  says  Dr.  Barton, 
"who  wept  above  his  grave  and  un- 
dertook the  care  of  his  five  cliildren. 
She  it  was  whom  the  grandchildren, 
both  those  in  Kentucky  and  those  in 
Illinois,  remembered  as  living  to  a 
great  age,  and  whom  the  latter  re- 
called as  'Granny  Basheby.'  She  has 
now  her  proper  place  in  the  Lincoln 
family." 


Chairmanship  over  an  assembly 
representing  the  intellectual  elite  of 
Indiana  was  but  the  glory  of  an 
hour;  presidential  honors  come  and 
go,  in  a  society  desiring  to  avoid  the 
contingency  of  'third  term'  complica- 
tions; but  the  conductor  of  a  column 
knows  no  vacation.  Hence,  in  this 
third  capacity,  it  becornes  possible 
now  to  present  to  readers  of  The 
Courier  and  Journal  a  few  pertinent 
excerpts  from  Dr.  Barton's  Indianap- 
olis address,  making  choice  of  some 
which  affect  the  phase  of  "Abraham 
Lincoln's  Lost  Grandmothers,"  since 
this  immediately  concerns  The  Pock- 
et,  through  reference  to  certain 
graves  in  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Me- 
morial Park  in  Spencer  county. 
'  Before  considering  the  Hanks  fam- 
ily, however,  it  is  worth  mentioning' 
hpre  that  Dr.  Barton  has  traced  the 
paternal  descent  of  President  Lincoln 
with  rather  remaikable  precision 
through  seven  generations  of  the 
Lincoln  name  (with  all  its  variants 
of  spelling),  from  1619  to  1809,  from 
pioneer  Massachusetts  to  pioneer. 
Kentucky,  from  Plingham  to  Hodgen-j 
ville.  The  links  of  this  chain,  given! 
in  full  detail  in  the  Indiana  History; 
Bulletin  for  January,  1925,  Vol.  II, 
No.  4,  may  be  thus  condensed:  Sam- 
uel, of  Hingham,  1619-1690;  Mordecia, 
of  Scituate,  16ri7-1727;  Mordecai,  of 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  1668- 


Thus  verifying  the  one  'lost  grand-; 
mother,'  Dr.  Barton  proceeds  in  his| 
quest  for  the  other,  a  task  even  more 
interesting,    perhaps,    and  decidedly 
more  involved,  since  the  major  por- 
I  tion  of  what  had  been  written  re-| 
garding  the  ancestry  of  Nancy  Hanks: 
is    unreliable.     "Family  traditionsi 
concerning    her    are    not    based  on! 
written  records  and  are  confused  by| 
reason    of    overlapping  generations 
and  a  marked  tendency  to  the  dupli- 
cation  of   names,"    is   Dr.  Barton'.s 
verdict. 

"The  simple  question  involved  i.s. 
was   Nancy   Hanks,   the  President's 
!  mother,  the  daughter  or  the  grand- 
idaughter  of  Joseph  Hanks,  who  died 
[in  Nelson  county.  Kentucky,  in  1793? 
I  Abraham     Lincoln      answered  thi.'S 
'  question  without  knowing  that  it  was 
i|ever  to  rise.    In  the  campaign  biog- 
]  raphy  which  he  wrote  in  1860  for 
jJohn  Locke  Scripps,  (which  is  pre- 
I  served  in  manuscril^t  in  the  Library 
of  Congress,)  he  told  of  his  flatboat 
journey  to  New  Orleans  in  1831,  and 
jof  John  Hanks  as  one  of  his  associ- 
lates.    He  said:    'He  is  the  same  John 
(Hanks  who  now  engineers  the  "rail: 
enterprise"  at  Decatur,  and  is  a  first, 
^cousin  of  Abraham's  mother.'  | 
!    "John  Hanks  was  born  at  Falls,  of 
'Plough,  in  Grayson  county,  Kentucky,! 
iFebruary  9,  1802,  and  died  July  12, 
18  90.    He  was  the  son  of  William  and! 
iElizabeth     (Hall)     Hanks,    and  the 
grandson     of     Joseph     and     Nancy  j 
Hanks.     If    the   President's  mother, 
ihad    been    a    daiighter    of  Joseph] 
Hanks,   she  would    have    been,  not 
John  Hanks'   first    cousin,    but  hisi 
aunt.   We  have  other  proof  in  abund-' 
ance,    but  for   our  present   purpose | 
the   testimony  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
will  suffice. 

i  "AVe  have  discovered  one  grand- 
mother for  Abraham  Lincoln  and  we 
now  have  occasion  to  find  another. 
We  are  to  find  the  daughter  w-hom 

Trto/^nV,      TT?inUa     cnrrowflillv  omitted 


from  his  will,  Lucy  Hanks,  the  moth- 
er of  Nancy,  the  mother  of  the  Pres- , 
ident.     It  is  a  long  story  and  it  has' 
cost  great  labor,  but  this  is  the  re- 
sult: 


"Joseph  Hanks  had  eight  children 
whom  he  named  in  his  will,  and  in 
addition  had  one  daughter,  Lucy, 
presumably  the  oldest,  whom  he  dis- 
inherited. Of  her  waywardness  after 
the  removal  of  the  family  to  Ken- 
tucky, we  have  altogether  convincing- 
nroor;  and  of  her  wayv.-ardness  in 
(Virginia  the  proof  is  the  birth  of 
I  Xancv. 

,        "  _   I 

"If  this  were  all,  it  would  be  a 
pitiful  story.  But  it  is  not  all.  A 
good  man  had  faith  in  Lucy  Hanks. 
Henry  Sparrow  was  born  in  Mecklen- 
burg codnty,  Virginia,  October  9, 
1765,  and  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  In  his  later  years  he 
drew  a  pension,  and  his  date  and 
place  of  birth  and  his  military  ser- 
vice are  of  record.  He  migrated  to 
Kentucky  with  his  parents.  ,  James 
Wright  Sparrow  and  Mary  Sparrow. 
His  father  died  May  18,  1789,  and  his 
nuncupative  will  named  Henry  as  his 
eldest  son.  Henry  assumed  the  over- 
sight of  his  younger  brothers  and 
his  sisters,  and  the  care  of  his  moth- 
er. He  .  also  made  love  to  Lucy 
Hanks,  and  on  April  26,  1790,  a 
license  was  issued  for  their  marriage. 
A  period  of  probation  followed,  and 
Lucy  proved  true. 

"Almost  a  year  later  they  were 
married,  April  3,  1791,  by  John 
Bailey,  a  well  known  Baptist  preach- 
er.. Lucy  Hanks  was  a  young  woman 
of  no  little  force  of  character.  Her 
father,  brothers  and  husband  could 
not  write,  but  she  wrote  a  bold  hand 
with  a  flourish. 

"The  two  families  of  Sparrow  and 
Hanks  apparently  had  very  little  to 
do  with  each  other  until  the  death  of 
Josepli  Hanks,  the  offended  father, 
but  after  his  death  they  came  to- 
gether and,  on  October  17,  1798, 
Thomas  Sparrow,  brother  of  Kenry, 
was  licensed  to  marry  Elizab>  th 
Hanks,  sister  of  Lucy.  This  worthy 
couple  had  no  children  of  the'r  own. 
But  they  took  as  their  own  ;,'ancy, 
the  little  daughter  of  Lucy;  and 
Dennis,  the  illegitimate  son  of  their 
sister  Nancy,  the  aunt  of.  the  presi- 
dent's mother;  and  brought  them  up 
as  their  own. 

"This  couple,  tlie  only  parenis 
whom  the  President's  rriother  ever 
,'knew  and  by  whose  name  she  was 
;  called  more  frequently  than  by  her 
I  own,  removed  to  Indiana  to  be  near 
•  her,  died  of  the  same  disease  which 
Icarried  her  away,  and  are  buried  be- 
side her  within  the  inclosure  at- Lin- 
coln City.  Fiction  writers  of  the  past 
twenty-five  ■  years,  ■  -ixising  ■  as  sober 
historians,  tell  us  of  Nancy  Hanks' 
adoption  by  her  "kind  Uncle  Eicliard 
Berry'  and  her  'dear  Aunt  Lucy 
Berry,'  but  the  real  people  who 
adopted  her  are  buried  with  her  in 
Indiana. 

"They  were  a  humble  couple,  but 
they  did  their  duty  faithfully  by  the 
mother  of  President  Lincoln.  They 
jgave  her  better  educational  ad- 
jvantages  than  they  themselves  had 
jenjoyed,  and  brought  her  up  virtu- 
;0UEly  and  religiously.  Some  modest 
I  stone  ought  to  designate  their  graves 
and  the  graves  of  the  other  uncle 
and  aunt,  Levi  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Hall,  who  lie  with  her  in  the  beauti- 
ful little  park  in  Spencer  county. 

"As  for  Lucy,  the  girl  with  the 
wayward  youth,  she  lived  well  after 
her  marriage,  as  for  a  year  before 
it.  She  became  the  mother  of  eight 
additional  children  and  her  descend- 
ants constitute  the  largest  group  of 
living  blood  relations  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  now  alive.  They  are  honest, 
.God-fearing  people  to  this  day.  for 
they  have  been  true  to  her  teaching. 
IHer  fiierht  children  she  brought  up 


welt  and  two  of  her  sons  became 
ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

"The  iriisinformation  so  diligently 
broadcast  iu  the  past  twenty-five  j 
years  has  had  this  effect,  among' 
others,  that  the  people  of  Indiana] 
would  not  have  known  how  to  mark 
the  four  other  grraves  in  the  inclosure 
with  that  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
at  Lincoln  City.  That  group  ot  five 
graves  was  identified  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Dennis  Hanks  who,  although 
he  could  lie  a  little  when  he  deemed 
it  necessary,  was  not  as  a  liar  m 
the' same  class  -with  most  of  his  de- 

I  tractors.      ■-"    •• 

".Tesse  W.-'Weik  i  of  Greencastle,  in 
his  recent  book,  'The  Real  Lincoln,' 
tells  the  truth  about  those  five 
graves  and  should  help  to  clear  the 
confusion  of  much  that  has  been 
written  about  Nancy  Hanks  and  her 
relations.  It  would  be  historically 
accurate,  and  in  every  way  fittinp;, 
that  the  State  of  Indiana  should 
place  small  stones  at  the  head  of  the, 
[other  graves,  or  affix  bronze  mark- 
ers to  the  railing,  informing  visitors 
to  the  park  at  Lincoln  City  that 
within  the  inclosure  surrounding  thoj 
grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  are] 
jthe  bodies  of  her  two  aunts  and  their i 
.husbands;  Levi  and  Nancy  Hanks 
|Hall,  and  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
;Hanks  Sparrow;  the  latter  couple  her 
foster-parents  who  were  faithful  to 
her,  even  unto  death." 


Dennis    Hanks,    born    ten  years^i 
earlier  than  President  Lincoln,  also 
on   the   south   fork   of   Nolin  creek| 
near    Hodgenville,     was  one  of  the 
latest    survivors    of   liis  generation, 
living  until  October  21,  1892,  when 
his  death  occurred  in  Paris,  Illinois, 
at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Nancy   Hanks   Hoff,   whose  mother 
!  had  been  a  daughter  of  Sally  (Bush) 
jJohnston    Lincoln,     the  President's 
(stepmother. 

!    A    clipping    from     the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat,   dated     October  22, 
1892,  reports  Dennis  Hanks'  death  as  i 
resulting     from     injuries  suffered 
while    attending     an  "Emancipation 
Day"  picnic  a  few  weeks  earlier  and 
from  which  he  never  rallied.     Up  to 
jthat  time  the  health  of  the  venerable 
'man  had  been  good,  the  article  re- 
jports,  and  he  had  kept  well  posted  in 
current  events  of  the  day.  i 
j    "He  had  a  most  retentive  memory, ! 
land  nothing  gave  him  more  pleasure 
!than  to  talk  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Itell  stories  of  his  early  boyhood.  One 
'li  which  he  took  great  delight  was 
'one  in  which  he  saved  young  Lincol.a 
Ifrom  drowning.     It  was  in  Spem^er 
jcounty,    Indiana.       Young  Lincoln, 
then  but  a  lad,  attempted  to  cross  a 
swollen  stream.    He  soon  got  beyond  I 
Ihis  depth  and  the  rapid  current  was  | 
j  carrying  him  down  for  the  last  time  I 
(when      Hanks,      with      almost    the  j 
|strength  of  a  giant,  sprang  into  the  i 
stream  and  rescued  from  a  watery 
grave  the  boy  who  was  afterward  to  | 
figure    so    prominently    in    amelior-  f 
atmg  and  bettering  the  condition  of 
four  million   slaves  and  many  mil- 
Tons  more  of  his  fellow  men." 

Dennis  Hanks  treasured  up  to  his 
leath  a  silver  watch  which  Lincoln 
id  carried  during  his  early  pro- 
^sional  struggles  in  Illinois.  This 
a  been  a  gift  to  Hanks  in  18G1 
,\-hen  he  went  to  Washington  as  in- 
tercessor for  some  of  the  partici-  ( 
pants  in  a  riot  known  as  the 
•Charleston  Rebellion,"  in  Coles 
county,  Illinois,  an  atfray  in  which 
Dr.  York,  a  prominent  citizen,  had 
l  een  killed.  The  case  looked  hope- 
less for  release  of  the  men  impris- 
oned, and  it  was  only  the  President's 
rersonal  affection  for  Hanl;s  that 
induced  him  to  intervene  after  the 
facts  had  been  laid  before  him. 


TRADUCING  THE  LINCOLNS' 

f  To  the  Editor  of  the  Public  Ledger: 

Sir — ^Havin.?  occasion  to  visit  your  city, 
I  read  with  interest  your  editorial,  "Glad- 
stone Cleared,"  in  this  morning's  issue.  It 

1    is'  a  stem  rebuke,  well  deserved. 

Your  closing  statement,  "It  is  futile  for 

j  a  pygmy  to  match  a  titan,"  is  only  a  haK- 
truth.  Had  not  Gladstone's  son  taken  this 
fellow  to  task  and  into  court,  thousands 
of  this  generation  would  have  believed  that 
the  "Grand  Old  Man"  was  all  that  this 
traducer  charged. 

This  week's  issue  of  a  weekly  magazine 
contains  an  article  reflecting  on  Abraham 
Lincoln's  mother.   *   *   *     This  article  is 

!  woven  about  an  alleged  statement  of  Hern- 

'   don,  never  too  authentic,  and  a  notation 

1  said  to  be  found  in  an  old  court  docket  in  ' 
Harrodsburg,  Ky.  The  whole  .story  is  an  , 
outcropping  of  imagination,  glossed  .over  ! 
with    historical    and    geographical    errors,  i 

I  every  paragraph  containing  probabilities  in- 
stead of  facts,  that  stamp  it  as  unworthy. 

The  vice  in  this  is  that  it  comes  to  be 
read  at  a  time  of  the  year  when  that  great 
President  takes  first  page  in  all  newspapers. 
*  *  *  It  is  not  given  to  the  public  until 
Mr.  Lincoln's  famous  son  is  dead.  There 
is  not,  as  in  Gladstone's  case,  a  son  or  ! 
person  with  recognized  legal  interest  .  to 
come  to  the  defense.  *  *  *  The  writer  of 
this  has  spent  much  time  in  the  region  of 
the  early   Lincolns    and   is  quite  certain 

I  the  author  of  the  tale  dare  not  go  into  that 
country  and  tell  from  a  public  platform 
what  he  has  written. 

FRANK  R.  AGNEW. 
Aspinwall,  Pa.,  February  5,  1927. 


Little  Stories  of  Daily  Life 


For  Funeral  Expenses.  I 

A  teacher  in  the  primary  grade  ln| 
one  of  the  schools  of  Orleans,  Ind.,j 
was  telling  her  class  of  tots  the  life-; 
story  of  Abraham  Lincoln — about  how 
he  was  born  in  a  log  cabin  in  I^en- 
tucky  and  came  to  Indiana  to  live 
when  he  was  a  small  boy.  She  told 
them  how  his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  helped  her  son  learn  to  read 
and  write  before  the  open  fireplace 
after  the  day's  worK  was  done  and 
how  sad  the  boy  was  when  his  dear 
mother  died.  She  also  told  them 
about  the  plans  now  being  completed 
to  build  a  beautiful  shrine  at  the 
mother's  grave  in  southern  Indiana 
and  how  every  little  boy  and  girl  in 
the  state,  who  wished  to,  could  give 
something  to  help  build  that  shrine. 

That  afternoon  one  little  girl  of  the 
class  ran  home  to  her  mother  greatly 
excited. 

"O  mother,"  she  said,  "please  give 
me  some  money  to  take  to  school. 
Lincoln's  mother  is  dead  and  they 
want  us  kids  to  help  pay  the  funeral 
expenses." 


ANOTHER  MANCY  HANKS 


If  The  editor  was  given  a  letter  from 
t*impbell  county,  Virginia,  recently 
v/ith  a  request  to  answer  it.  The 
letter  stated  that  in  a  Presbyterian 
coaietery  in  the  county  v/as  a  grave 
stone  marking  the  resting  place  of 
Nancy  Hanks  and  local  tradition  sup- 
ports a  statement  that  it  is  the  grave^ 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother,  but 
the  dates  on  the  stone  are  riot  given. 

In  the  reply  a  quotation  was  made 
from  the  book  of  Dr.  Loui®  A.  Walr- 
ren,  documentary  historian  of  the 
Lincoln  family,  that  Nancy  Haittks  J_ 
came  from  Virginia  with  the  family 
of  Joseph  Hahks  and  settled  in  Wash- 
ington county,  Kentucky,  about  1786. 

There  is,  however,  no ;  question  as 
to  the  death  of  Nancy  Hanksi  Lincoln, 
wife  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  mother 
cf  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  Spencer 
coxmty,  Ind.,  October  5,  1818,  and  hi&r' 
burial  in  what  is  now  the  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  Park  at  Lincoln  City. 

Furthermore,  a  national  shrine  to 
her  memory  is  to  be  er'ected  at  a  cost  I 
c,i  about  ^,250,000  and  active  work  I 
cn  the  site  will  start  this  year.    The  I 
pli-.ns  call  for  the  restoration  of  the  I 
oiiginal  Lincoln  farm;  and  the  build- 
ings are  soon  to  be  demolished  that 
are  now  standing  on  the  property.  If 
there  could  be  any  question  whatever  I 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  person 
or  place  of  burial  oi^  the  mother  of 
the  great   President   it  would  have' 
been  decided  before  this  project  was ' 
undertaken. 

,  After  the  a'emioval  of  the  Lincoln 
family  to  Illinois,  Abraham  Lincoln  ] 
never  visited  the  grave  of  his  mother  j 
but  once  and  that  was  in  1844  while  \ 
on  a  speaking  tour  during  the  cam-  ■ 
pa:gn  for  the  election  of  Henry  Clay 
to  the  presidency.    On  this  trip  Lin- 
co.'n  spoke  at  Buffaloville,  Rockport 
and  GentryvilIe.'^tPy|  ^  Uy^^^ 


The  Pocahontas  Vi. 

Entered  at  the  Posboltice  at  I'.iLuiir. 
ton,  W.  Va. ,  as  second  clar^R  inattei 

J      CALYIN  W.  PRICE,  EDiTOit. 
THURSDAY.  AUGQST'ii),  1!)2() 


This  paper  is  undei'talcon  to  dis- 
cuss with  you  the  identity  of  Tjin- 
coln's  maternal  fj-raiuirather.  riru'er 
ordinary  circ-unistances  tliis  miq-ht  l)c 
considered  a  delicate  question,  but 
so  much  harm  has  been  done  by  the 
number  of  books  that  have  been  pnb- 
lislied  on  the  subject  and  the  scandal 
that  has  covered  the  nation  tliati  am 
sure  that  I  cannot  add  to  the  sori'ow 
of  two  s'ood  women.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere desire  to  place  them  in  a  bettor 
lit(ht  before  a  hundred  million  people 
evei'yone  ol'  wliom  is  deeply  indebted 
to  tbem  for  the  saver  of  the  naLiim, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  The  women  1 
refer  to  are  Lucy  Hanks  and  lior 
dauirhter  Nancy  Hanks. 

Each  passin},'- year  adds  new  luster 
to  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Hevoted  as  I  have  been  to  the  ne^;- 
lected  liistory  of  West  Vir^-inia,  si. 
lon^-  at  the  mercy  of  the  mercenaries 
amono-  historians,  1  had  not  consid- 
ered Lincoln  as  a  study  demanding 
my  attention  any  furLlicr  than  liis 
actions  as  a  statesman  were  responsi- 
ble for  the  formation  of  the  State  of 
West  Yii'pinia  and  the  movements 
of  the  Civil  War  within  this  Si^ate. 

Every  drop  of  blood  in  me  is  Con- 
federate. I  was  born  since  the  war 
but  I  can  remember  the  days  wlicn 
Lincoln  was  not  revered  universally 
either  it  the  North  nor  in  tlie  Soutli. 
Wlien  in  is  remembered  that  his 
Gettysburg-  speech,  now  considei'ed 
the  supreme  voicing-  of  thoui^ht,  was 
ridiculed  and  derided  by  Northern 
editors,  some  idea  can  be  obtainocl  ol 
what  Lincoln  liad  to  endui-e  in  liis 
lifetime  before  the  .second  sobei- 
thout^ht  of  his  eounti-yn-ien  .set  liim 
on  the  Inchest  place  in  htstoiy  ever 
known  in  the  troubled  story  of  tlie 
woi'ld. 

The  Lincolns  belonRcd  to  Rockin.t;- 
ham  County,  Vii-R-inia.  That  v/iis 
the  county  lilled  with  what  we  call 
paci lists  in  ,this  day.  Jt  was  tlie 
breed  of  Qualcers,  Mennonites  and 
Dunkards.  lli.iih  class,  level  headed 
people  who  had  a  clear  understantlin!^- 
of  the  horrors  of  war  where  the  win- 
ner is  also  a  loser.  And  as  for  the 
almiffhty  dollai-,  they  were  experts  in 
that  same,  and  money  was  In'^bly 
important  to  them.  That  was  the 
county  that  sidl'ered  ni(jre  than  any 
other  county  in  the  LInitcfl  Stales 
per  capita,  and  while  Lincoln  was 
pi'esident  and  commander  in  cliiel  ol 
tlie  army.  My  earliest  in-iprcssioii 
then  were  from  men  who  hadsullered 
from  the  burnint;- and  raidinfi-  of  the 
A' alley  of  Vir^nii-o,  .^.-ic-.' >ir]  .ajic ' 
was  about  the  best  name'thiit  they 
called  him.  If  It  ha.d  not  been  for 
my  father  who  was  a  htstorian  and  a 
Confederate  soldier  and  who  appre- 
ciated the  s'l'eatness  of  Lincoln  Ion;-.;- 
before  some  of  the  nien  of  disappoint- 
jd  ambitions  in  the  North,!  uii,v,ht 
liave  R-rown  up  in  the  belief  that  liiic 


/est  VirK-inia  audi  Una  tne  op- 
portunity of  hearing-  men  di.scu.ss  for 
endle,ss  hours  in  conversation  tlie  his- 
tory of  the  Civil  War,  1  began  1,o  see 
how  the  existence  of  the  Lliiion  de- 
pended upon  the  unfaltering  pui-pose 
of  one  man,  jmst  as  the  succc.ss  of  the 
Revolution  was  due  to  Lhe  steadfast, 
nature  and  good  judgment  of  Ceorg-(;l 
Wa,shington.  I  have  come  to  regard  j 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  one  of  the  men' 
that  the  Lord  provides  from  time  to 
time  to  preserve  mankind  from  de- 
struction through  their  own  mad  pa.s- 
sions  and  prejudices. 

Perluips  the  niost  engrossing  prob- 
lem ever  prese?ited  to  the  psycholo- 
gist was  how  Lincoln  the  wise  man 
and  the  man  without  tlie  lienclib  ol 
even  a  mo.st  primitive  .school,  could 
have  been  evolved  fr(jm  tlie  Lincolns 
and  the  Hankses,  as  the  sole  repi-e- 
senta.tive  of  two  prolilic  families  tliat 
ever  showed  any  schola.stic  aliility  or 
who  ever  reached  an  eminent  position 
upon  his  own  merit.  If  there  ever 
was  a  case  of  a  man  who  bur.st  his 
birth's  invidious  bar,  it  was  lie. 

Ever  since   I  can   remember  the 
searchers  after  truth  who  delighted 
in  unsavory  subjects  were  divided  in 
two  schools,  one  which  advanced  the 
theory  that  Lincoln  was  the  .son  ol 
John    C.   Calhoun,    and   the  olbcri 
that   Lincoln    was  the  half  biotliir 
of      Jell'erson     Davis.  Soinetiiing 
like  forty  years  ago    I  was  able  to 
combat    both   theories    for     1  had 
found  out  that   if  there  ever  was 
a  pure  and  virturous  woman  on  the 
face  of  the  eai'th  it  was  TNancy  Hans 
Lincoln,   the    mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.    Therefore  theie  could  not 
be  any  truth  in  tho.se  rumors.  Ncvci 
was  there  a  more  undeserved  ca,.se  oi 
file  fell  work  of  the  hyid   wing  of 
scandal. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  ipicstion 
of  Lucy  Hanks,  the  grandmother, 
who  atoned  for  wliat  .some  might  con- 
sider a  mistake  of  her  girlhood,  by  a 
long  life  of  good  works  as  a  iio'hle 
Christian  woman,  the  wife  of  a  good 
man,  and  the  mother  of  nine  cliil- 
dren,  we  have  to  acceiit  the  fact  that 
Nancy  Hanks  was  a  base  boi-n  cliild, 
and  we  have  to  look  to  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  that  fact. 

Tliere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Ilaidcs  family  knew  who  was  the 
father  of  Nancy  Hanks  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tluit  they  regai'dcd 
it  as  a  secret  so  profound  that  it 
could  not  be  divulged.  I  believe 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  knew  who 
his  grandfather  was  and  that  iiis  lips 
were  tightly  sealed.  All  that  he  said 
about  it  that  has  been  preserved  was 
that  his  grandfather  was  a  Virginia 
planter  and  that  he  believed  tha.t 
whatever  talent  that  he  had  was  in- 
herited from  his  unnamed  gi'aiidfather 
This  is  one  of  the  strongest  evidences 
to  me  that  the  gentleman  tliat  1  am 
about  to  name  was  the  grandfather 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

One  of  Lincoln's  great  aunts,  a 
sister  of  Lucy,  had  a  child  ijefore 
marriage  by  a  man  by  the  Jiame  of 
Charles  Eriend.  It  did  not  suit  to 
marry  for  some  reason  or  other  but 
there  was  no  great  concealment  for 
they  named  the  baby  Hennis  Eriend 
Hanks,  and  he  was  adopted  along 
with  little  Nancy  by  Elizabeth  Spar- 


b.oc 


-iO- 


OSophcr,  \;'lO  '^■  ::,  '<r.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,.;,,|,„ 
ol     his     cousin     ..ho.        'liilli  ■,]!:: 

Hanlcs  tool:  thn that  he  ..h.iui;! 
perjure  himself  lilcea  gontlciU  i.;  aiiil 
piovetliat  Nancy  Hanks  wr..v.  rru]v;{i 
Kaiic;v  Sparrcjv.'  and  bc;ii  iiiia  -,iul 
wedlock  alter  Lucy  iu.n.ied  i,lic  o'Jier 
Sparrov/.  This  he  failed  to  accom- 
plish, I  suppose  that  tlic-.i;  mattei-s 
liad  best  not  be  discussed  as  ;:,  :if;ncral 
tiling,  but  vvlien  the  fate  (.•[  nations 
depend  upon  the  vagaries  of  human 
beings,  thei-e  is  nothnig  much  we  can 
do  but  reallirm  our  faith  and  depend- 
ence in  Providence,  rmd  admit  that 
we  are  helpless  and  cleuendenb  mortals. 

A  woman  said  the  other  day  that 
what  was  the  rightest  thing  in  the 
wo-,-ld  could  be  the  wrongest  thing  in 
the  woild  under  dill'erent  (;ircLim- 
stances. 

Physically  Lincoln  took  after  the 
Lincolns.  They  were  jjivcn  to  tall 
ungainly  forms.  One  of  my  earliest 
i  ccollections  was  one  of  the  clan  tliat 
was  si.\  feet  .seven  inches  tall  and 
thin  and  raw  boned. 

Lincoln  was  a  cousin  of  P,.  E.  Lee. 
1'he  name  of  Lee  is  one  of  tli')  proud- 
est in  Virginia  and  Cliina.  Some  of 
the  rest  of  us  decayed  aiistoci-ats  may 
whisper  around  that  the  Lees  are  a 
compai'ati  vely  modein  family,  dating 
back  to  a  mere  two  hundred  years  or 
so,  but  the  Lecssa,il  grandly  on  nev- 
ertheless and  number  many  great 
and  important  names  on  biie"list. 
They  ought  to  agree  on  the  spelling- 
however  for  away  back  there  a  di.s- 
tingiiisiied  Virginia,  jui'ist  spelled  his 
name  Leigh.  It  looks  like  thei-c  may 
have  iiecn  an  ancestor  phonetically 
inclined,  like  the  branch  that  were 
apt  to  spell  their  name  Linkhorn. 

Dr.   llarton    of   Eo.xboro.  iv[a,ssa- 
chusetts,  has  become  the  most  fa- 
mous; of  the  biogi-iphei's  of  Lincoln, 
though  Emil  Ludwig  is  making  a  pass 
at  the  suljject  at  this  time   and  he 
.seeins  to  be  a  man  of   parts,  cai)al)le 
of  felicity  in  cxpre.ssion  and  dtscern- 
menb.    West  ^'ir^iIlia.   at  this  -leat 
uitellectual  feasttakes  the   place  of 
the  po(u-  man  at  a  fi'olic.    We  fur- 
nished a  tottering  democr,u-y   v.  itli 
the  immortal  Nancy  and  you  'cannot 
laugli   that  olf.    1  have    had  many 
kind  letters  from  Dr.    L'arton  la.f,ely 
and  he  has  accepted  my  help  in  i.he 
spii-it  in  wliich  it  was  offered.  vVftei- 
the  home   of  the   j'la.nks   liad  iieen 
found  to   be  in    Riineral    County,  I 
was  able  to  locate  the  mi.ssing  title 
pa[)ers.    In  that  I  functioned  as  an 
a.tbo)'ney-at-]a.w',  rather  than  a  histo- 
!  I'ian.    Jt  is  a  matter  of  considcralile 
satisfaction  to  me  that  thi'  title  anil 
survey  ha.ve  pa.sscd  the   critical  in- 
spection   of    Daviil    C.    ]\Ia,rtin.  I 
noticed   in    Dr.    P.arlim's  late  hook 
that  he  li;is  the  picl;iire  of  the  ruins 
  with 

possible  -  siteH-j)J^  ilic.  ....me- 
stea.d.  This  r.o  an  aol  ;(io;i,  im  j.s  an 
anachronism,  as  t'le  i)icnc';.':-:  on  the 
headwaters  did  not  have  ccllais  in 
17S-!. 

I  Jeel  tlja.t  the  best  ev;(ieiice  of  the 
identity  of  the  in.\,sti:i'ious  grand- 
father is  to  be  galhcicfl  from  f^jin- 
coln's  ta.lk  \vi[]\  his  law  partner,  Wti- 


oil  said: 

"Jt  w;is  nbouL  l;;r>fT,  when  lie  and  I 
vure  driving  in  liis  one  Imisc  l)u;^!i-3 
0  Llie  court  in  MiiiiaivlOounuy.  illi- 
loifi,  ....  lie  .spt)ke,  I'orv.lie  liistt.linc 
n  niy  lioiiritiK.  of  lii^;  inoLlicr,  ciwoll- 
n^' on  licr  characUirisli'js,  and  mtn- 
iotiins  or  emina'i-atjini;-  vvhat(|uali- 
ics,  lie  inherited  from  her.  I!e  sa.id, 
.inon-i'  other  things,  that  .".lie  was  the 
lleuitinnite  daughter  ol'  Lucy  liank.s 
md  0,  well  bred  Viri^iiiiii  I'armer  or 
)lanter;  and  he  ari^iied  that  Irom  this 
ast  source  caino  his  power  ol'  aiialy.'^-is 
us  mental  a-tivity,  liir;  arnhition, 
nid  all  tlie  ((iirdilics  ilvit  d.stinj^-uish- 
;d  him  Irom  the  other  meailiers  and 
lesccndants  ol'  the  IJaiiks  lainily 
....  The  revelation — painl'iil  as  it 
,va,'-.;— called  up  the  recollection  of  his 
nothci',  and  as  the  l>ii|;i;y  )<ilted  o\'er 
jhe  road,  lie  add(-d  rneluliy,  'Cod 
.ilcss  my  mothei';  all  that  j  am  or 
jver  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  her.'  " 

]n  i,he  Yirginia.s  the  word  planter 
is  never  u.sed  to  de.seribe  a  ia.riiicr  in 
the  A'alleyorin  the  Mounta.jns.  it 
is  conlined  to  the  liobacco  and  cotton 
ros^'.ons  a.nd  that  is  wlial,  was  ineant 
in  this  case.  It  is  a[)parrMt  Llia.t 
L.ncoln  knew  who  the  ora.ncn'a.ther 
was  and  that  there  \v'as  a  poweii'ul 
reason  J'or  rot  disclosiiij:^'  tlic  name. 
It  would  ha \'e  l.>ecn  I'ataltohis  po- 
litical life.  It  would  have  invoked  a. 
storm  of  ridicule.  Lincoln-  up  to  the  [ 
hour  ol'  his  death  was  subjected  to 
abuse  and  adverse  criticism.  Kind 
words  wei'e  lew  a.nd  far  between. 

.h)scpb  Hanks  was  a.  native  ol'  Eicli 
mond  county  a  county  in  tlrj  ■^^Oltll- 
ern  Week  where  it  narrows  down  to 
tl:e  iew  miles  that  separate  the  tidal 
rivers,  the  Potomac  a r.d  the  llappa- 
hannoclc.  The  space  hei'e  is  taken 
up.  lari^-ely  by  Uiehmoiid  <;oiiuty  and 
Westmorelanil  (Jouiity,  and  tliis  spot 
lias  been  the  birthplace  of  many 
eininent  men,  amon.t"-  them  bciii!;- 
Wasliin^ton,  Moin-oc,  the  Lees,  and 
other  pi'oininen.t  personaoes. 

Hanks  si,i>iiod  by  mai'k.  He  married 
Ann  Lee.  He  was  in  the  Fairlax 
nrant  and  decided  to  !;o  to  the  ex- 
treme western  part  ol'  the  Ji'airla.x 
laiuis.  This  was  aliout  ns2,  as  liKod 
jy  liarlion,  from  certain  recoids  that 
I'e  examined  in  Iliclimond  (Jounty. 
The  way  at  that  v,imc  lay  liy  vMexan- 
Iriaby  Leesbur;^'   thniui.lh  Snickers 


....,)  'oi  the  lUue  Ttiid.Lye,  and  l~y 
'.v'mulieyter,  aiid  Romney,  to  Tabter- 
3011  Greek. 

Fairfax  had  set  aside   as   man(  r, 
lands  i.'OOO  acres  of  the  l)ottonis  alon^  i 
i.'atterson   Creek  but  there  was  fjood  • 
land  to  be  taken  up  outside  the  reser- 
vation. 

When  he  moved  he  had  nine  child- 
ren, live  boys  and  four  i^irls  and  all 
must  have  'been  with  liim  as  they 
were  listed  in  the  census  of  1782  as 
hvinii-  in  Hampsliire  County. 

Reaching'  back  towards  the  Alle- 
oiieny  Front  was  Mikes  Run  a  stream 
about  ten  miles  long-.    In  this  neigli 
hood,  Hanks  saw  Georg-c  Terry  who 
had  settled  thei'e.    PTe  looked  at  a 
choice  spot  in  a  hollow  in  the  hills  on 
the  head  drains  of  Mikes  Run  whicli 
Peter   Ilartman  had  bought  of  Fair- 
fax in  1781.    ITartman  had  gone  back' 
to    Wa,shing'ton   County,  Maryland,- 
beyond  tlie  dang-er  of  Hidia.n  raids 
and  had  left  George  Terry  a  title 
bond  for  the  tract     It  was  216  acres? 
and  just  lilled  the  little  liollow.  It^ 
had  limestones  to  insure  its  fertility. 
There  were  sugar  trees.  Good  springs 
Shelter  frf)m  the  storms.    Protection - 
fioin  the  Indians.    It   had  even  a-^ 
good  deer  lick.    Terry  agreed  with- 
llaidcs  tliat  the  In-tter  sliould  have 
the   northern   end.    The  tract  was 
.something  over  a  mile  hmg  and  about  I 
a  third  of  a  mile  broad  and  lay  paral-" 
lei  with  the  mountain  ranges.  Hanks  ■ 
built  his  home  here.    Barton  says' 
tliat   Hanks  may   have  come   in  tlie ' 
latter  part  of  tbe  year  1782.    That  is 
not  at  all  probable.    Whoever  heard, 
of  a  .settler  lilce  Hanks  who   had  no  | 
money  coming  to  the  mountains  in  | 
the  fall  of  the  year.    It  would  be  as  i 
unnatui-al  as  for  geese  to  Ily  north  at ' 
that  time.    It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  rai,se  enough  corn  to  sec  the 
family  through  the    winter.  And 
when  it  is  pi'oven  that  Hanks  winter- 
ed tlierc  with  nine  children,  we  know  ' 
full   well  that  he  raised  a   pa.tch  of 
corn  by  hand  the  summer  of  17S2. 

He  must  liave  been  there  two; 
years.  Fi'om  the  spring  of  1782  to  I 
the  spring  of  1784.  He  liad  improved' 
the  land  by  clearing  a.nd  building  a- 
liou.se  of  one  room  wdjich  had  no' 
floor,  no  window,  and  not  much  of  a. 
chimney. 

Hanks  was  a  good  citizen  andai 
typical  pioneer  no  doubt.    I'here  was' 
a  strong  religious  streak  in  the  breed. 
I  like  to  tjuote  that   verse  about  the 
pioneer  families  and  how  they  train- 
e<l   their  youths:    "He  raised  them 
rough,  but  lie  raised  them  well,  vvlien  ■ 
their  feet  took   hold  of  the  paths  of 
hell,  lie  lilled  them  full   of  the  vvi-ath  ■ 
of  God,  and  tanned  their  liides  with  ' 
an  old  ramrod." 

To  this  household  came  trouble  and 
disaster.    Their  line  daughter,  Lucy, 
unmarried,  was  found  to  be  pregnant' 
Tliat  put  the  household  on  the  nunc.  I 
Hanks   was   poor.    He   managed  to 
-I-..;!  hundred  dollars  f'rom  a 
lUwiit-y   lender  by  giving-  a  lien  on  nis  i 
land.    It  does  not  .state   that  this[ 
was  gold.    Anything  but  that.  And  ; 
considering  the  state  oC  tlie  na.tional 
a.nd  state  currency  it  must  have  been 
a  pitiful  sum.    Hardly  enougli  to  flag 
a  bread   wagon  in  this  day  ami  time. 
Ihit  on  it  the   family  turned  their 
laces  to  the  .setting  sun   and  their 


to  year  from  tlie  Atlantic  coast 
to  the  western  part  of 
ICeiitueky.  And  there  is  an  hiatus  in 
Ids  record  from  178-1  to  1787.  It 
would  be  well  for  .search  to  be  made 
ill  the  records  of  Monongalia  and  j 
Ohio  counties,  West  Virginia,  and! 
the  original  counties  of  the  Virg'inia 
part  ol' Pennsylvania,  for  it  is  more 
tlian  likely  tliat  the  Hanks  raised 
corn  for  a  season  or  two  on  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Monongaliola.  The  year 
178-I-,  was  a  specially  dangerous  year 
lor  immigra.nts  to  Iloat  down  the 
Ohio,  and  I  hardly  tinnk  it  possible 
that  they  got  through  the  Indian 
lines  tha.t  year. 

Hanks  died  in  Kentucky  nine  years 
after  leaving  Mikes  Run  a  rich  and 
substantial  farmer.  H  e  mentions 
every  child  he  has  in  lihe  will  and 
leaves  each  something,  except  no 
mention  is  made  of  his  daughter 
Lucy.  Conjecture  is  that  Lucy  lias 
been  well  provided  for  in  worldly  goods 
Conjecture  is  that  Hanlcs  has  pro.s- 
percd  exceedingly  in  tlie  lean  years 
lietween  I7S-t  and  17!);j.  Wliat  is  the 
explanation?    The  Virginia  planter. 

In  Kentucky  Lucy  hiis  a  few  more 
troubled  .years  but  by  2  790,  she  has 
agreed  to  marry  Henry  Spa.rrow  and 
.slie  writes  a  letter  to  the  clerk  saying 
that  she  is  of  ;i.ge  and  for  him  to  issue 
a  Li.sons  for  lier  and  Henry  Sparrow. 
Lucy  liad  one  error  marked  aga,inst 
her  i)i  a  way  on  November  2'l-,  17!)0, 
when  a  gra.ndjury  of  hes  returned  an 
indictment  against  her  for  fornica- 
tion. Scribes  and  Pharisees!  Henry 
Sparrow  comes  into  cou-rt  a.nd  exe- 
cutes a  marriage  liond  tliat  he  will 
marry  Lucy  and  the  fornication  ca.se 
i.s  thrown  out  of  court.  Lincoln's 
mother  died  when  he  was  a  sma,ll  boy 
but  his  grandmother  Lucy  lived  un- 
til Lincoln  was  a  man  grown,  and 
Lincoln  was  a  serious,  deep,  and  dis- 
;'erning  man.  Does  anyone  believe 
that  he  did  not  know  who  his  grand- 
lather  was'? 

The  clue  we  have  is  that  Lucy 
Hanks  was  betrayed  in  the  year  178.'! 
in  Hampsliire  county.  Tlie  (piestion 
naturally  ari.ses  from  the  known  fatvts 
whether  there  was  any  Virginia 
planter  running  loose  in  tha,t  county 
during  the  summer  of  178.']?  It  ap- 
pears that  tliere  was.  That  lie  was 
rich,  and  powerful,  of  an  amazing 
l)ersonal  perfection,  in  the  dangerous 
fifties,  devoted  to  hunting  and  to 
woods  life,  and  wlio  had  been  born 
and  raised  with.losepli  Hanks,  Hanks 
being  about  seven  years  older  than 
the  planter.  Iltstory  places  this 
planter  in  that  Eastern ■  Panhandle 
the  summer  of  178.'].  In  fact  he  had 
a  summer  home  there.  That  partic- 
ular year  he  was  the  employer  of  and 
the  tina.ncial  backer  of  a  man  who 
was  trying  to  build  a  boat  that  would 
Iloat  up  .stream  witliont  sails  or  on.rs. 

That  is  the  fatal  opportunity.  Tlie 
summer  of  the  next  year  we  can 
imagine  that  same  planter  coming 
back  to  his  summer  home  and  find- 
ing a  deserted  cabin  in  the  woods  and 
the  Hanks  family  1  n  exile.  The 
neighbors  tell  him  perhaps  that 
Lucy  had  been  ruined  and  the  family 
to  hide  their  shame  have  gone  to 
Kentucky.  Then  the  planter  gets  up 
an  expedition  to  Kentucky  under 


Ule  holain-£  on  the  Oliio  nve-  jUs 
toiT  says  tbat  .it.r  .retoino- 'to  the 
n.uijiaule  wafers  cl  -oiie  Ohio.  Ije  Imd-j 

^'"'f'^yi^  ^"'^1  tli^'t  il^  would 
not  be  sale  to  descend  tlie  river  in  a 
■  U)at  J  e  speTids  some  weeks  .'ircuiul 
^he  headwaters  ol' tlie  Monon-aliela 
River  and  returns.  One  niolit,  he  oibs 
under  a  tree  all  nioht  in  tl,e  rain 
I  he  Joseph  Ifanlcs   fannly  in  it^ 

neai    the   iMissjssippi   River  Tliev 
went  Iromtiie   banks  of  tlie  E.aD  vi 
[  hannock  to  tl,e  headwaters  o  'the 

C  eek  orRouK-h  River  as  it  is  now 
K  ntt'kv''"T/ ^ 

S    r  iV    -^'^,°i'''^"ter  had  lands  in 
tin  r  P      rT""f  Jl^i-^'^iK-nilicant 
Jvtntucky   was  ni  tlie   pennyroyal  on 
Rou'^h  Creek  where  be  had  seve 
tliousand  acres 

^^^^trono-er  than  pasture.  No 
•  oof  has  been  adduc-,ed  that  would 
c  ucecpbedalter  apleainbar.  C 


still  it  seems   to   me  Lhat  we' know 
the   man.    Wp  e.,.,-,...  ., 
J'erh 
delin 

"'■'^  ^K^'!:'  '"-^t  in  peace;  andlb;;; 


(it'nute  concernnio.  „ 


in^;;ji;^..;;Fhise;;uX3.,^:;;. 

God  moves  in  a  mystci'ious  way  and 

ouffne^;,"'  '"^ 
Ge?    i  w  V^'"'"^'''^''  ^rrateruU-or 
Geoi^e  Wasluno-ton,  Waiiey  Hunks 
;;;k  Abra,ham  Lincoln.  An  tl" 

I  nnkiT'r^'"''^"   N,a„eyllanks  ?l 
Miriam    and  Joan 
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Last  week  when  I  went  back  to 
Dolls  Gap,  it  was  with  some  trepida- 
tion, for  I  had  raved  about  that  calm 
and  safe  retreat  from  first  impres- 
sions, and  a  hasty  visit  there  on  a 
hot  summer  dav,  and  I  feared  that  it 
might  look  on  a  second  trip  just  like 
any  otlier  j^len.  But  it  measured  up 
to  my  former  description.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  a  family  which  settled 
thei'e  142  years  ago  have  not  moved 
from  this  mat^ic  valle}'. 

That  part  of  West  Virg-inia  has 
had  the  greatest  drought  in  the  mem 
ory  of  man  but  tlie  springs  in  Dolls 
Gap  are  as  bold  and  clear  and  cold  as 
if  the  season  had  been  normal,  and  it 
has  had  the  most  conclusive  test  that 
it  can  be  .subjected  to  in  that  regard. 

The  old  timers  speak  of  a  tradition 
of  a  dry  summer  something  like  a 
hundred  years  ago  in  the  Antioch 
neigliborhood.  I  am  speaking  of  An- 
tioch, Mineral  County,  the  posfcodice 
name  for  Dolls  Gap  and  other  coves 
and  valleys  in  that  part  of  Knobley 
Mountain.  Tliey  tell  of  a  whimsical 
character  who  farmed  a  field  for  the 
Widow  Mott  on  the  shares,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  season  he  declared  that 
his  corn  was  so  poor  that  he  would 
have  to  buy  corn  to  pay  the  Widow 
Motb  her  thirds. 

Some  of  us  feel  like  we  discovered 
this  gap.    We  started   in   to   call  it 
Mikes  Gap  but  the  public  has  a  way 
or  furnishing  its  own  names  and  the 
name  of  Dolls  Gap  has  been  fastened 
on  it  and  that  is  what  it  will  be  to 
the  end  of  time.    From  Main  to  Cali- 
fornia and  from  Canada  to  the  Gull' 
of  Mexico,  and  in  fact  wlierever  the 
English   speech    has   spread,  and 
wherever  the  flag  flies  free,  the  name 
of  Dolls  Gap  has  become  familiar. 
As  tlie  modern   version  is  America 
has  become  conscious  of  Dolls  Gap. 
The  lord  of  the  manor  is  .Joseph  W. 
Doll,  a  tall  straight  old  man,  who 
will  be  eighty  years  old  on  the  lirst 
day  of  next  January,  and  who  is  hale 
and  hearty.    lie  wears  a  white  chin 
beard,  and  is  a  perfect  picture  of  a 
pioneer,  a  venerable  man   who  has 
come  down  from  a  former  generation. 
There  are  a  number  of  ways  that  a 
man's  name  can  bespread  all  over 
the  country.    Unfortunately  in  some 
cases  a  bad  eminence  is  attained. 
But  in  this  case  it  is  a  pleasing  thing 
to  think  taat  this  able  farmer  has  \ 
been  introduced  to  the  nation  in  an 
acceptable  manner.    A  man  who  has 
been  steadfast  and  true.    A  man  who 
has  raised  his  family  and  raised  them 
well.    A  man  whose  credit  is  good. 
A  splendid  citizen  and  a  good  man. 

The  reason  for  all  this  hurrah  is 
that  it  was  in  the  shelter  of  these 
hills  that  the  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  born.  It  seems  that  in 
America,  at  least,  that  the  busy 
niau's  mind  has  room  for  a  very  few 
lasting  heroes.  We  took  our  proclam- 
ations seriously  that  all  men  are  boi'n 
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friends  and  admirers,  but  so  lar  there 
have  been  but  two  universal  heroes 
in  America,  and  those  are  George 
Wasliington  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Tliey  have  become  lixed  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  The  overdriven 
laboring  man  knows  aboub  them  and 
the  greatest  scholars  and  analysts 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  each  of 
those  in  his  time  upheld  the  nation 
on  his  shoulders,  and  that  each  stood 
single  and  alone  in  the  furtherance  of 
liis  policy  to  perpetuate  the  Union. 

It  is  a  matter  of  comfort  to  us  who 
struggle  to  rescue  names,  acts,  and 
deeds  from  oblivion,  and  to  reverse 
the  proud  silence  of  former  genera- 
tions, that  in  this  instance,  'whether 
the  nation  or  the  state  does  anything 
or  not  to  beautify  and  improve  J)nlls 
Gap,  that  the  everlasting  hills  liave 
ringed  it  about  so  that  it  will  always 
.be  a  shrine  bo  those  who  feel  the  need 
of  honoring  the  memory  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  his  mother  in  an  alliruia- 
ative  manner.  There  they  can  go  and 
such  a  pilgrimage  stimulates  the 
memory  of  all  who  know  about  the 
journey.  This  summer  many  such 
pilgrims  have  appeared  from  day  to 
day,  and  on  Sunday,  September  22, 
1929,  the  Hole  in  tlie  Wall,  by  which 
the  place  is  reached  by  a,  smooth  well 
gravelled  passway  was  taxed  beyond 
its  powers  to  let  the  cars  go  through. 
It  is  a  one  way  road  with  a  lovely 
stream  tinkling  down  by  it  and  walled 
in  by  bold  cl ill's. 

When  I  was  there  in  the  summer 
and  talked  to  .1.  W.  Doll  and  his  two 
sons  and  examined  the  boundaries  and 
the  monuments  marking  the  corners 
of  the  tract  of  land,  they  were  not 
able  to  give  Mr.  DavidG.  Martin,  the 
surveyor  and  myself,  any  detinite  in- 
formation about  the  relative  ages  of 
the  dilTerent  fields  and  the  several 
houses  that  had  succumbed  to  the 
gnawing  tooth  of  time  during  the 
past  14.5  years.  A  man  of  .1.  W. 
Doll's  age,  (SO)  thinks  slowly  but 
wisely  and  well.  And  after  the  mat- 
ter had  been  discu.ssed  gravely  with 
other  ancient  men  of  the  vicinity,  he 
was  able  by  a  line  of  reas'oning  and 
recollection  to  place  the  exact  spot 
that  the  original  Hanks  home  was 
built. 

His  grandfabiier,  .Jacob  Doll .  the 
second  told  him  that  the  logs  in  a 
certain  building  were  from  the  old 
original  house  and  that  it  stood  on 
the  farm  where  is  the  liouse  painted 
red,  where  George  Doll  now  lives  and 
that  was  the  site  of  the  Hanks  home. 
He  has  a  recollection  that  his  grand- 
father told  him  that  the  liouse  was 
torn  down  to  obtain  the  timber  to 
build  an  outhouse  or  addition  to  the 
Doll  house  and  that  the  timbers  had 
been  34  feet  long  and  that  he  had 
reduced  these  timbers  bo  27  feet. 
This  building  was  a  few  feet  down 
the  hill  from  the  original  building 
and  it  is  remembered  by  .J.  W.  Doll 
and  other  aged  men  of  the  vicinity. 
What  makes  it  conclusive  to  me  is 
that  it  was  located  by  the  spring,  the 
finest  spring  in  all  that  country,  and 
there  was  no  other  place  to  build  the 
house  so  fitting.  At  the  big  bold 
run  fed  by  larger  streams  and  which 
once  turned  the  wheel  of  a  grist  mill, 
the  ground  is  rough,  and  it  is  much 
nearer  tlie  deer  lick.    It  stands  to 


small  children,  would  not  spoil  his 
deer  lick  by  putting  a  house  too  close 
to  it.  Then  too  the  place  now  fixed 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  as  the  liome 
of  Jacob  Hanks  was  near  the  center 
of  the  108  acres  and  on  the  best  farm- 
ing land  on  the  tract.  The  cabin  was 
thirty-four  feet  long  and  large  enough 
to  shelter  a  family  of  eleven  in  the 
manner  of  a  pioneer. 

Another  thing  that  adds  to  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  is  that  the 
old  trail  that  topped  New  Greek  Moun 
tain  that  bold  barrier  to  the  west 
came  through  Dolls  Gap  as  the  notch 
in  that  mountain  is  designated  on 
the  maps  and  angled  down  by  bhe 
place  of  bhe  spring. 

lb  adds  to  the  interest  of  Dolls  Gap 
to  know  that  Washington  passed 
through  it  and  by  the  Hanks  home 
on  the  27th  day  of  September,  1784. 
The  night  before  Washington  spent 
at  the  home  of  Thomas  Logston.  who 
lived  at  the  mouth  of  Stony  River, 
where  it  empties  into  the  North  Fork 
of  bhe  Potomac,  where  both  Grant 
and  Mineral  counties  corner  on  the 
line  of  Garrett  county,  in  tlie  State  of 
Maryland.  At  the  house  that  night 
was  bhe  son  of  Thomas  Logsbon,  blie 
famous  Indian  lighber  Joseph  Logston. 
He  was  known  as  Big.loe  Logston, 
the  most  powerful  man  on  the  front- 
ier. He  moved  to  ICentucky  in  the 
year  1790,  from  the  TSlorbh  Branch 
and  took  part  in  some  stirring  fights 
w:th  the  Indians.  Joe  Logston  told 
Washin^,ton  that  the  place  to  cross 
the  mountains  with  a  cana.l  was  to  go 
up  Dunlaps  Creek,  which  entei's  the 
waters  of  the  James  river  by  way  of 
its  junction  with  Jackson  River  at 
Covington,  Virginia,  and  across  to 
the  waters  of  the  Greenbrier  River 
and  down  the  ISlew  River  and  the 
Great  JCanawha.  And  when  he  said 
this  he  done  spoke  a  parable  for  fifty 
years  after  that  the  most  stupendous 
enterprise  ever  undertaken  in  Vir- 
ginia was  preparing  to  do  that  very 
thing,  that  is  to  build  a  canal  across 
the  place  that  Joe  Logston  mentioned 
to  Washington. 

Washington  set  out  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  27th  about  daybreak  to 
reach  Romuey  that  day.  But  after 
he  had  braveled  bwelve  miles  boward 
Romney  he  arrived  ab  the  foot  of  the 
Allegheny  front  and  there  after  a 
discussion  he  resolved  to  take  the 
path  that  there  forked  off  to  go  to 
his  friend  Abram  Hite,  who  lived  on 
the  old  Indian  fields  in  Hardy  Comity 
just  about  the  place  that  A.  R.  Mc- 
Neill's tourist  camp  is  located  on  the 
South  Branch  River. 

To  those  familiar  with  the  country 
and  tlie  passes  of  New  Creek  Moun- 
tain and  Patterson  Crjek  Mountain 
by  old  trails,  it  ii  not  hard  to  follow 
the  line  indicated  by  Washington  in 
his  diary. 

"27th.  I  left  Mr.  Logston's  a 
little  after  daybreak.  Four  miles 
through  a  bad  road  occasioned  by 
stone.  I  crossed  Stoney  Rivrr,  which, 
as  hath  before  been  observed,  ap- 
pears larger  than  the  North  Branch. 
At  ten  miles  I  had  by  an  impercepti- 
ble rise  gained  the  summit  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountain  and  began  to  de- 
cend  it  wiiere  it  is  vei'y  steep  and  bod 
to  the  waters  of  I'atterson  Creek, 
vvliich  e'    iraces  those  of  New  Creek. 


bcaniii^  ,  same  name.  <  <ii  um  buy 
of  which  ab  one  Snail's,  I  dinecl.  J 
came  to  Col.  Abi'aham  JTite's  at  Foi't 
Pleasant  on  tlie  South  li ranch  about 
miles  from  Lo^ston's  a  little  be- 
Tore  the  sun's  setting.  My  intentidn, 
when  I  set  out  I'rom  Logston's,  was 
to  take  the  road  to  llomney,  by  one 
Parker's,  but  learning-  from  my  guide 
JosetJli  Logston,  vvlien  1  came  to  the 
parting  paths  at  the  foot  of  the  Alle- 
gheny (about  12  miles)  that  it  was 
very  little  farther  to  go  by  Fort  Pleas 
ant,  I  resolved  to  take  that,  as  it 
miglit  be  more  in  my  power  on  that 
part  of  tlie  branch  to  get  information 
of  the  extent  of  its  navigation  tlum  1 
should  be  able  to  do  at  Romney." 

The  weather  is  recorded  as  rainy 
and  the  woods  wei'e  hard  to  ride 
tln-ough.  If  the  Hanks  family  luid 
not  moved,  then  Washington  passed 
by  the  door  of  their  cabin  in  Dolls 
Gap  and  may  have  seen  the  seventeen 
year  old  mother  nursing  little  Nancy 
I ianks  on  her  lap. 

When  the  Earth  was  sick,  and  the 
skies  were  grey,  and  the  woods  were 
rotted  with  rain,  the  grea,t  man  I'ocle 
through  the  autumn  day  to  visit  his 
love  again. 

That  quotation  came  to  mind  as  I 
was  writing  down  the  exceipt  from 
the  famous  diai'y  of  Washington  of 
the  trip  he  made  in  178-1    in  Septem- 
ber to  lind  out  if  he  could  build  a 
canal  aci'oss  the  mountains.    At  that 
time  he  was  a  member  of  a  Potomac  ' 
navigation  company.    On  the  day  be- 
fore he  reached  Logston 's   the  2Gtli, 
he  rode  on  the  Seneca  Trail  which  lie 
called  McCullough's  Path  and  which 
ran  west  of  the  Allegheny  Mountain. 
On  the  night  of  the   2^>th  he  camped 
in  Yohogheny  Glades.    The  next  day 
he  cro.ssed  the  Yohogheny  River  and 
a  mile  east  he  came  to  the  camp  of 
Charles  Friend  a  hunter.    They  got 
boiled  corn  for  the  party  but  nothing 
for  the  horses.    That  afternoon  they 
ci'ossed   Backbone  Mountain  and  de- 
scended into  Ryans  Glades  and  came 
to  the  North  Branch  of  tlie  Potomac 
at  McCullough's  Path.    This  point  is 
somewhere    near    Gormania.  Tliey 
followed  down  the  North  Branch  as 
the  Western  Maryland  Railroad  does 
now  four  miles  until  they  reached 
Logston 's   at  the   mouth  of  Stony 
River,    a  little  distance  north  of  the 
town  and  railroad  station  of  Schell,  a 
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That  Charles  Friend  was  tlie  guide 
guardian  and  intimate  friend  ot  the 
Joseph  Hanks  family  and  was  with 
them  in  Kentucky.  His  son  Jesse 
Friend  married  Polly  Hanks,  a  daugh 
ter  of  Joseph  Hanks.  And  Charles 
Friend  himself  was  the  father  of 
Dennis  Hanks  by  one  of  the  Hanks 
girls. 

A  few  years  after  this  time  Charles 
Friend,  the  Hanks  family,  and  Joe 
Logston  are  all  domiciled  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

This  is  a  digression  having  some- 
thing to  do  with  poor  Lucy's  terrible 
romance  which  took  fifty  years  of 
righteous  behaviour  to  live  down 

Dolls  Gap  was  brown  with  the 
drought.  Not  much  fall  pasture. 
The  corn  was  cut.  The  livestock  had 
been  penned  np  in  corrals  so  tliat  all 
the  gates  could  be  thrown  open. 
When  an  automobile  coughed  and 
gave  up  a  mile  of  cars  were  |blocked 
but  many  hands  lifted  the  machines 
to  one  side  and  the  procession  moved 
on.  There  was  a  raw  east  wind.  A 
platform  was  built  on  the  west  side 
of  the  esker  and  the  crowd  gathered  | 
in  a  natural  araitheater  The  peoplel 
co\ered  the  ridge  from  top  to  bottom  ! 
and  Dr.  Barton  felt  the  inspiration 
of  the  moment.  The  New  England 
crust  was  broken  through  and  his 
words  were  as  fervid  as  the  best  style 
\  of  Southern  oratory.  It  was  a  great 
speech . 

Dr.  Barton  is  a  hale  ma!i  of  about 
seventy  yeai's  ago.  lie  served"  forty 
years  in  the  ministry  as  a  Congrcga- 
tionalist.  That  is  a  name  for  tlie 
Independents  of  Cromwell's  time,  re-, 
suiting  from  a  split  in  the  Presby- 
terian church,  l^ertains  to  New 
England  in  America.  Later  being 
recognized  as  an  historian  and  writer 
lie  has  become  a  world  wide  notable 
and  he  is  in  great  demand  as  a  writer 
speaker,  and  university  visitor. 

He  has  a  keen  mind,  a  judicial 
temperament,  and  no  one  is  able  to 
sell  him  any  gold  bricks. 

The  Nancy  Hanks  Commi,ssion  un- 
der Joint  Resolution,  number  of 
of  the  Legislature,  having  carefully 
considered  the  evidence  adduced  by 
Dr.  Barton  and  the  local  records  of 
the  several  counties,  made  a  report 
that  Abrahaui  Lincoln's  mother  was 
born  on  the  Doll  farm,  in  Mineral 
County,  in  1783  or  1784,  and  recom  ' 
mended  that  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia acquire  the  land  as  a  state  park 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Dolls  ^ 
will  have  to  move  if  the  State  acts  oi- -'^ 
Congress  takes  a  hand.  Their  pres- 
ence there  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  [Ian. 

The  present  year  has  seen  the  open 
ing  of  the  Northwestern  Turnpilce 
from  east  to  west  by  the  impi'ove- 
ment  of  the  road   in  the  State  of  \ 
Maryland.    The    tourist    crosses  a 
narrow  neck  of  land  in  Maryland  vei'y 
much  as  Washington   did  when  he 
was   riding   through   that  country 
building  canals  and  calling  on  friends 
and  so  forth.    The   present  season  , 
saw  an  enormous  increase  in  tourists! 
and  the  road  is  full  of  cars  nighc  and 
day.  The  Dolls  Gap  attraction  makes' 
a  very  pleasant  side  trip  by  a  good 
county  road.    From  the  great  high- 
way it  is  eight  miles  and  itiswcj^^'r. 


the  historic  importance  of  the  spcf,.^ 
As  time  goes  on  the  place  will  in- 
crease in  fame  and  it  will  be  a  Mecca 
for  pilgrims  devoted  to  culturb  and 
patriotism  from  all  over  this  broad 
land  of  ours. 

The  historians  were  treated  royally 
in  the  counties  on  the  Eastern  Wal- 
ters. First  meeting  at  Old  Fields 
near  Moorelield  in  Hardy  County 
This  was  the  site  of  Point  Pleasant 
and  near  the  Battle  of  the  Trough, 
one  of  the  mo.st  dreadful  battles"or 
the  French  and  Indian  War,  in  ]ir,{). 
The  connnission  made  its  report  and 
its  recommendations  in  the  presence 
of  a  steel  engraving  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
a  cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Old 
Fields  was  also  the  site  of  decisive 
battle  of  the  Civil  War,  where  the 
Confederate  army  under  McCau.sland 
which  had  burned  Chambersbur^^ 
were  overtaken  by  Averelland  his 
I  army  and  routed.    There  was  notliino- 
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jarring  note  was  the  red  ribbon  on 
the  taii  on  one  of  the  elg'ht  farm 
mules,  an  intimation  of  dang-er 

In  the  afternoon  a  visit  to  Romney 
with  its  historic  court  house.  Tliere 
I  pfot  a  copy  of  the  deed  by  whicli  a 
man  who  Jiad  returned  from  the  dead 
convej'ed  and  quit  nlaimed  liis  wife 
to  his  friend  who  had  married  her. 
Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this 
tliat  he  relinquish  liis  wife  for  his 
friend. 

At  Keyser  a  banquet  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  event  by  the  citizens  of 
that  city. 

Sunday  morning  Dr.  Barton  preach 
ed  at  tlie  Methodist  church,  lint  1 
went  out  to  visit  at  David  G.  Mar- 
tin's hospitable  home  at  Antioch, 
and  got  such  a  dinner  as  occurs  but  a 
few  times  in  a  man's  life.  After  all 
tliere  is  nothing  in  tlie  arts  and 
sciences  that  excels  a  good  meal. 

Tlien  in  the  afternoon  the  big  meet 
ing  at  the  Doll  House. 
I  My  visit  to  Knobley  Mountain  have 
ibeen  hasty  ones  but  I  find  that  there 
jis  a  rich  history  and  tradition  there 
I  and  they  have  their  own  classics. 

In  the  days  of  yore  when  the  courts 
were  holding  that  a  man  liad  a  con- 
stitutional right  to  take  a  drink,  a 
farmer  suspicioned  that  his  wife  was 
drinking  some  of  his  liquor,  so  lie 
swung  his  keg  of  apple  brandy  to  the 
ridge-pole  of  Ids  barn.  The  lady  find 
ing  it  there  took  tlie  mountain  riile 
and  drilled  a  hole  in  tlie  keg  and 
salvaged  the  contents  in  buckets. 

Another  circumstance  occurred 
luring  the  Civil  War.  A  deserting 
soldier  appeared  on  a  lonely  farm 
where  ati  aged  man  was  working  and 
demanded  money.  The  robber  drove 
tl\e  farmer  at  the  point  of  a  pistol  to 
the  house  to  get  the  savings.  Tlie 
old  man  opened  a  bureau  drawer  as 
if  to  get  the  money,  and  wlien  he 
turned  he  liad  a  revolver  with  which 
lie  shot  the  deserter  dead.  They 
rolled  his  body  in  a  blanket  and 
buried  it  in  the  family  grave  yard. 
It  was  a  similar  case  to  the  Creigh 
incident  in  Greenbrier  County,  only 
no  one  thought  of  executing  a  man 
for  resisting  a  robber. 

Here  is  the  quit  claim  deed:  Deed 
Book  3  page  171,  Hampshire  County: 
To  all  to  whom  these  presents 
shall  come  or  may  concern,  wliei-eas, 
my  wife  Barbara,  formerly  Barbara 
Deckel',  habh  sometime  left  me  and 
hath  intermarried  with  James  Colvin 
I  do  therefore  hereby  certify  that  I 
do  freely  acquit  and  discharge  the 
said  .Tames  and  Barb'ara  from  all 
trouble  or  damages  by  means  of  their 
intermarriage  and  do  consent  that 
they  may  dwell  and  cohabit  together 
as  husband  and  wife  for  the  future 
without  any  intervention  from  me. 

Given  under  my  liand  and  seal  this 
19th  day  of  li'ebruary,  1773. 

Jacob  Ivuykendall,  (Seal) 
Teste:  Gabriel  Jones 
Gabriel  Jones,  clerk,  famous  law- 
yer, noted  card  player,  Originator 
of  the  expi'ession  "last  button  on 
Gabriel's  coat,"  meaning  all  is  on  the 
hazard. 

While  the  deed  appears  to  be  vol- 
untary, tradition  is  that  the  consid- 
-^ration  was  one  rilled  gun. 
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NANCY  HANKS'  BIRTH- 
PLACE 

Hon.  William  G.  Conley,  governor 
of  West  Virginia,  recently  appointed 
a  commission  to  determine  the  birth- 
place of  Nancy  Hanks,  mother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Those  chosen  to 
make  the  investigation  and  report 
their  findings  to  the  legislature  are 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Pickering,  Rowlesburg; 
Andrew  Price,  Marlinton;  W.  H.  Bar- 
ger,  Keyser;  Phil  Conley,  Charleston; 
and  John  M.  Crawford,  Parkcrsburg. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  conclusions 
of  this  commission  must  involve  some 
questions  far  more  important  than 
merely  locating  the  probable  site  of 
Nancy  Hanks'  nativity,  the  decision  to 
which  they  shall  finally  come  is  of 
vital  interest  to  all  Lincoln  students. 
The  chairman  of  the  commission,  Mr. 
Andrew  Price,  who  is  also  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  Historical  So- 
ciety, has  contributed  his  personal 
views  on  the  subject,  which  appeared 
in  The  Pocahontas  Times,  of  Marlin- 
ton, August  29,  1929.  Some  of  his 
conclusions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Nancy  Hanks'  father  was  George 
Washington. 

2.  Her  mother  was  Lucy  Hanks. 

3.  Her  mother's  parents  were  Jo- 
seph and  Ann  Lee  Hanks. 

4.  She  was  born  in  the  cabin  of  Jo- 
seph Hanks  situated  on  Mikes  Run  in 
what  is  now  Mineral  County,  West 
Virginia. 

5.  The  date  of  her  birth  was  some- 
time between  the  spring  of  1782  and 
the  spring  of  1784. 

There  are  but  two  statements  over 
the  signature  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
which  speak  of  his  mother's  origin  or 
family  connections.  An  alleged  con- 
versation between  Hemdon  and  Lin- 
coln in  1850,  touching  on  this  subject, 
but  not  mentioned  or  recorded  until 
after  Lincoln's  death,  fifteen  years 
later,  cannot  be  considered  an  author- 
itative source. 

Lincoln's  Atttohiographieal  Skelchen 

"He  (Thomas  Lincoln)  married 
Nancy  Hanks — mother  of  the  present 
subject — in  the  year  1806.  She  also 
was  born  in  Virginia;  and  relatives  of 
her's  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  and  of 
other  names,  now  reside  in  Coles,  in 
.Macoii'  and  in  Adams  counties.  HIi- 
nois  nd  also  in  Iowa.  ...  He  is  the 
0  Inhn  Hanks  who  now  engineers 
tl  '•iterprise'  at  Decatur,  and  Is 

a  lin  to  Abraham's  mother." 

Ai^  ihy  prepared  for  Scripps 

■  f 


"My  parents  were  both  bom  in  Vir- 
ginia, of  undistinguished  families — 
second  families,  perhaps  I  should  say." 
Sketch  prepared  for  Fell,  in  1859. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  broadside 
to  present  for  the  consideration  of  the 
commission  some  duly  authorized  pub- 
lic records  which  seem  to  be  directly 
associated  with  the  task  before  them. 
In  attacking  this  problem  it  would 
seem  wise  to  set  aside,  for  the  present 
at  least,  the  great  mass  of  conflicting 
traditions  which  bear  upon  this  ques- 
tion. The  only  logical  and  safe  ap- 
proach should  be  made  through  duly 
authorized  public  records  which  speak 
with  authority. 

We  are  fortunate  to  find  available 
documents  which  atlirm  the  statement 
which  Lincoln  had  made  about  the 
marriage  of  his  parents,  although  he 
did  not  know  such  records  existed. 
Jesse  Head,  the  officiating  clergyman, 
certified  that  on  June  12,  1806,  he 
joined  together  in  the  Holy  estate  of 
"Matrimony"  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Nancy  Hanks.  Two  days  before  this 
wedding  the  following  marriage  bond 
had  been  filed: 

Lincoln-Uanks  Marriage  Bond 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents 
that  we,  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Richard 
Berry  are  held  and  firmly  bound.  .  .  . 
sealed  with  our  seals  and  dated  this 
10th  day  of  June  1806.  The  conditions 
of  the  above  obligation  is  such  that 
whereas  there  is  a  marriage  shortly 
intended  between  the  above  named 
Thom3s  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  for 
which  a  license  has  been  issued.  .  .  ." 
Thomas  Lincoln  (Seal) 
Richard  Berry  (Seal) 
gardin 

Witness  John  H.  Parrott 

Washington  Ounty  (Ky.)  0>urt 

An  eariy  Kentucky  statute  which 
required  that  a  marriage  license  could 
only  issue  from  the  clerk  of  the 
county  "where  the  female  usually  re- 
sides," should  assure  us  that  Wash- 
ington county  was  the  home  of  Lin- 
coln's mother. 

The  most  significant  fact  which  this 
bond  reveals  is  that  a  guardian  signed 
the  paper  for  Nancy  Hanks  as  her 
representative.  This  allows  us  to  con- 
clude that  she  had  not  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one  at  the  time  the 
bond  was  issued.  Her  birth  date, 
therefore,  must  have  been  later  than 
June  10,  1785. 

Richard  Berry,  who  had  qualified  as 
guardian  of  Nancy  Hanks,  was  appar- 
ently her  "next  of  kin."  The  pro- 
cedure in  appointing  a  guardian  in 
Kentucky  was  as  follows:  "The  court 
shall  pay  proper  attention  to  the  fol- 
lowing order  of  precedence  in  right, 
and  not  depart  therefrom  unless  it 
deems  that  prudence  and  interest  of 
the  infant  so  require:  First,  the 
father.  Secondly,  the  mother,  if  un- 
married. Thirdly,  the  next  of  kin,  giv- 
ing preference  to  males." 

The  fact  that  Nancy  Hanks  had  a 
named  gruardian  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage  should  allow  one  to  make 
certain  deductions.    The  most  likely 


conclusion  to  di'aw  would  be  that  one 
of  her  parents  was  dead.  If  this  were 
so,  it  is  very  evident  that  since  her 
father  was  not  named  as  her  guardian  • 
it  was  he  who  had  passed  away.  A 
further  deduction  is  also  possible:  if  'I 
the  mother  still  survived,  she  had 
married  again,  which  made  her  ineli-  .. 
gible  for  the  guardianship.  This 
would  involve  the  search  for  some 
record  bearing  the  name  of  a  Hanks 
woman  who  would  answer  the  neces- 
sary requirements,  chronologically, 
geographically,  and  socially.  What 
are  known  as  the  Lucey  Hanks  mar- 
riage papers  in  Mercer  county  seem  to 
comply  with  all  these  needs. 

On  April  30,  1790,  John  Bailejr,  a 
Baptist  preacher,  endorsed  a  marriage 
certificate  made  out  to  Henry  Sparrow 
and  Lucey  Hanks  stating  that  they 
had  been  "joined  in  matrimony",  by 
him  on  the  above  date.  Four  days  pre- 
vious to  this  wedding  the  certificate 
had  been  issued  by  the  clerk  of  Mercer 
county,  and  on  the  same  day  a  mar- 
riage bond  had  been  signed  by  Henry 
Sparrow  and  John  Daniel,  his  brother- 
in-law.  John  Daniel  also  signed  a  cer- 
tificate that  Lucey  Hanks  was  of  age. 
On  November  24,  1789,  five  months 
before  her  marriage,  a  Mercer  county 
Grand  Jury  made  the  following  pre- 
sentment: "Lucey  Hanks  for  Fornica- 
tion." She  was  never  brought  to  trial 
on  this  indictment,  and,  after  her  mar- 
riage to  Henry  Sparrow,  the  case  was 
dismissed. 

The  most  important  of  the  Lucey 
Hanks  papers  is  herewith  presented 
verbatim: 

Lueey  HanKn  Certificate 

"I  do  Scrtify  that  I  am  of  age  and 
give  my  apprcbation  freely  for  henry 
Sparrow  to  git  out  Lisons  this  or  enny 
other  day  given  under  my  hand  this 
day  Apricl  26th  1790." 
Test  (wi)doy 
Robert  Lucey 

michcl  Hanks 
John  berry 

Mercer  County  (Ky.)  Oiort 

This  certificate  reveals  that  Lucey 
Hanks  was  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  to 
Sparrow.  Since  no  Hanks  name  ap- 
pears as  a  witness  or  bondsm&n  on 
any  of  the  marriage  documents,  it  is 
not  likely  that  she  was  then  associ- 
ated with  any  Hanks  family.  The  two 
men  who  served  as  witnesses  to  the 
above  certificate  were  closely  related 
to  Richard  Berry,  the  guardian  of 
Nancy  Hanks.  John  Berry  was  a 
brother  of  Richard  and  when  he  made 
his  will  in  1795  he  named  Richard 
Berry  and  Robert  Mitchell  the  exec- 
utors of  his  estate.  The  relation  of 
Lucey  Hanks  to  the  Berry  and 
Mitchell  families  is  not  made  clear 
in  these  rocords,  but  her  close  asso- 
ciation with  them  is  evident.  If  we 
were  positive  about  the  maiden  name 
of  Lucey  Hanks  her  contact  with  the 
Berry  family  and  the  guardianship  of 
Nancy  might  be  clarified. 

There  is  one  word  in  this  certificate 
which  satisfies  me,  that  when  Lucey 
(Continued  to  No.  29) 
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Hanks  sij^ed  her  name  she  sigrned 
it,  "Widoy"  Lucey  Hanks.  Just  be- 
fore the  letters  "doy"  at  the  begin- 
ning of  her  signature,  and  apparently 
connected  with  these  three  letters,  are 
tracings  which  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
letters  "wi."  The  pronunciation  of  the 
word  in  pioneer  days  would  account 
for  the  use  of  the  final  "y"  in  the 
spelling.  The  writer  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  those  who  do  not 
accept  his  interpretation  of  this  sig- 
nature, and  while  there  is  no  question 
in  his  own  mind  as  to  what  Lucey 
Hanks  wrote,  the  dimness  of  the  two 
important  letters  prevents  a  positive 
affirmation  which  cannot  be  chal- 
lenged. Here  in  the  county  adjacent 
to  the  community  where  Nancy  Hanks 
lived,  we  have  found  a  woman  whom 
I  believe  to  have  been  the  widow  of 
a  Mr.  Hanks,  the  father  of  Nancy. 

One  o  t  h  je  r  Kentucky  document 
should  be  exhibited  here  as  bearing 
upon  the  identity  of  the  Hanks  fam- 
ily, to  which  Oncoln's  mother  was 
related : 

Jo$eph  Hankt'  Will 

"In  the  name  of  God  Amen-  1  Jo- 
seph Hanks,  of  Nelson  County,  State 
of  Kentucky,  being  of  sound  mind'and 
memory.  ...  I  give  and  bequeath 
unto  my  son  Thomas.  ...  my  son 
Joshua.  .  .  .  my  son  William.  .  .  . 
my  son  Charles.  ...  my  son  Joseph 
one  horse  called  Bald  also  the  land 
whereon  I  now  live.  ...  my  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth.  ...  my  daughter  Polly 
....  my  daughter  Nancy.  ...  I  give 
and  bequeath  unto  my  wife  Nanny  all 
and  singular  my  whole  estate  during 
her  life  afterward  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  all  my  children.  .  .  . 
Signed  sealed  and  delivered  in  pres- 
ence of  us  this  eighth  day  of  January 
one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-three" 

his 

Joseph   X  Hanks 
mark 

Witnesses,  Isaac  Lansdale,  John 
Davis,  Peter  Atherton. 

The  above  will  was  entered  for  pro- 
bate in  Nelson  County  on  May  14, 
1793,  five  months  after  it  was  signed. 

Since  William  Hanks,  named  in  this 
will,  was  the  father  of  John  Hanks, 
whom  Lincoln  claimed  was  first  cousin 
of  his  mother,  it  is  desirable  to  show 
some  contact  between  the  Joseph 
Han^  who  signed  the  will,  and  the 
L— \ka  who  married  Henry 
S  m  1790.  If  the  integrity  of 

..111  u  to  be  conserved  and  the 


marriage  papers  of  Lucey  Hanks 
properly  appraised,  but  one  deduction 
can  be  made  which  would  not  violate 
the  evidence  of  these  records  and  still 
allow  the  cousin  relationship  of  John 
Hanks  and  the  president's  mother  to 
be  maintained.  Lucey  must  have  been 
a  daughter-in-law  of  Joseph,  her  hus- 
band having  died  at  least  four  years 
before  Joseph  made  his  will. 

One  other  supposition  has  been  set 
forth  to  show  the  relationship  between 
Joseph  Hanks  and  Lucey  Hanks.  It  is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  Nancy 
Hanks  was  the  unnatural  child  of 
Lucey  Hanks  and  took  her  mother's 
name.  There  is  no  documentary  sup- 
port for  this  supposition.  It  further 
assumes  that  Lucey  Hanks  was  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Hanks.  Her  name 
does  not  appear  in  the  will  in  which 
Joseph  names  his  living  children  and 
specifies  that  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  the  estate  "be  equally  divided  be- 
tween all  my  children."  A  further 
assumption,  based  on  the  alleged  il- 
legitimacy of  Nancy  and  some  later 
irregutarities  of  Lucey  holds  that  Jo- 
seph Hanks  cut  her  off  in  his  vdll.  At 
the  time  Joseph  Hanks  made  his  will 
Lucey  had  been  happily  married  to 
Henry  Sparrow  for  two  and  one-half 
years.  Joseph  lived  for  five  months 
after  the  will  was  made  and  by  this 
time  at  least  two  of  Lucey's  eight 
children  were  bom.  If  Joseph  Hanks' 
anger  towards  a  daughter,  who  had 
been  living  an  honorable  married  life 
for  three  years,  was  so  intense  that 
he  did  not  care  to  have  her  share  in 
his  estate,  he  would  have  been  more 
cautious  in  the  wording  of  tho  docu- 
ment which  was  to  disown  hef. 

One  other  observation  supports  the 
fact  that  Lucey  Hanks  was  not  a 
daughter  of  Joseph  Hanks,  When  she 
was  asked  by  the  clerk  of  Mercer 
county  to  present  a  certificate  that  she 
was  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  secure 
the  signature  of  either  her  father  or 
mother  to  this  affirmation  if  they  were 
living  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Nel- 
son. It  would  also  follow  that  her 
father  or  at  least  one  of  her  five 
brothers  would  have  been  asked  to 
sign  the  marriage  bond,  if  she  were 
a  daughter  of  the  Joseph  Hanks  in 
question. 

The  most  difficult  task  which  the 
West  Virginia  commission  has  to  per- 
form is  to  establish  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Joseph  Hanks  of  the  Ken- 
tucky will  and  a  Joseph  Hanks  whose 
name  appears  on  certain  documents 
in  Hampshier  county,  Virginia.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  census  returns 
for  Hampshier  county,  in  the  year 
1782,  do  not  give  the  names  or  the 
sex  of  the  other  ten  members  of  Jo- 
seph Hanks'  family.  It  is  also  to  be 
regretted  that  the  name  of  Joseph 
Hanks'  wife  does  not  appear  on  the 
land  document  for  1784.  Some  assist- 
ance is  derived  from  another  Hamp- 
shier county  document  bearing  the 
nr  ne  of  Joseph  Hanks,  of  which  a 
f    \ographic  copy  has  been  received 


from  Mrs.  C.-F.  White,  of  Brookline, 
Massachusetts.  It  is  a  tax  report  for 
the  year  1782  revealing  that  Joseph 
Hanks  was  the  only  male  member  of 
his  family,  of  eleven,  who  had  reached 
the  age  of  twenty-eae  at  that  time. 

The  pension  claim  of  Thomas 
Hanks,  stating  that  he  was  bom  in 
1759,  place  not  named,  and  drafted 
into  service  in  Hampshier  county  in 
1780,  does  not  make  the  desired  tran- 
sition between  the  Kentucky  and  Vir- 
ginia Hankses.  There  is  no  positive 
evidence  that  he  was  the  same 
Thomas  whose  name  appears  on  the 
will  of  Joseph  Hanks.  He  could  not 
have  been  one  of  Joseph  Hanks'  fam- 
ily of  "eleven  white  souls",  living  in 
Hampshier  county  in  1782,  as  he  was 
twenty-three  years  old  at  this  time 
and  Joseph  Hanks  was  the  onW  male 
member  of  his  family  who  was  above 
the  age  of  twenty-one.  It  would  be 
just  as  difficult  to  show  by  the  use  of 
public  records  any  relation  whatever 
between  the  Joseph  Hanks,  who  lived 
in  Hampshier  county,  Virginia,  and 
the  Joseph  Hanks  who  lived  in  Rich- 
mond county,  Virginia. 

There  are  any  number  of  traditions 
which  have  come  down  through  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  Hanks  fam- 
ilies which  attempt  to  establish  the 
identity  of  Lincoln's  mother.  There 
are  also  available  in  print  several 
traditions  and  theories,  attempting  to 
trace  Lincoln's  maternal  ancestry, 
which  are  cited  below  in  case  the  com- 
mission cares  to  refer  to  any  of  them. 

Traditional  Parents  of  Nancy  Hankt 
George  Washington  &  Lucy  Hanks* 
John  Marshall  &  Lucy  Hanks* 
Unknown  Va.  farmer  &  Lucy  Hanks* 
Joseph  Hanks  &  Nancy  Shipley 

Hanks* 

Henry   Sparrow   &   Lucy  Hanks 
Sparrow* 

Thomas  Sparrow  &  Elizabeth  Hanks 

Sparrow* 
John  Berry  &  Lucy  Hanks' 

 _  Hanks  &  Lucy  Shipley  Hanks* 

William  Hanks  &  Hanks* 

 Hanks  &  Berry  Hanks" 

Luke  Hanks  &  Ann  Hanks" 

It  is  very  clear  that  duly  author- 
ized public  records  should  not  be  cor- 
rected or  nullified  to  fit  traditions  or 
theories,  but  the  great  mass  of  data 
which  has  been  gathered  on  this  ques- 
tion should  only  be  allowed  to  stand 
as  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  docu- 
ments which  speak  with  authority. 
Reftreneet 

(1)  The  Pocahontas  Times,  Price,  August  29, 
1929. 

(2)  The  Sorrows  of  Nancy,  Boyd,  p.  78. 
(J)    Life  of  Lincoln,  Herndon,  Vol.  1,  p.  3. 

(4)  Nancy  Hanks,  Hitchcock,  p.  2S. 

(5)  Life  of  Lincoln,  Herndon,  Vol  1,  p.  3, 
note. 

(6)  The  Life  of  Abrmbara  Lincoln,  Lamon, 
p.  II. 

(7)  Origins  of  Clements-Spalding  and  Allied 
Families,  Clements,  appendix,  p.  2. 

(8)  Lincoln's  Parenuge  and  Childhood,  War* 
ren,  p.  31. 

(9)  Abraham   Lincoln   a   North  Carolinian, 
Coggins,  p.  13. 

(10)  Lincoln  the  Citiien,  Whitney,  p.  16. 

(11)  History  of  North  Carolina,  Arthur,  p.  319. 
NOTE>— The  spelling  of  the  word  Lucey  ia 

the  argument  ia  adopted  to  agree  with  the 
apelling  in  the  aignature  on  tlie  certificate. — Ed. 
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The  Cliprleston  Gazette,  Sunday,  DecemLer  8,  1929. 
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"Never  mind,  boys."  said  bluff  C'ap- 
tain  Davis.  "There's  plenty  of  silver 
v.here  the  last  came  from,  and  the 
Spaniards  are  always  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping by  men  who  will  keep  their  heads 
about  them  and  obey  orders." 

Davis  led  the  company  in  an  at- 
tf.ck  upon  Guayaquil,  and  then  sailed 
sv.'ay.  leaving  most  of  his  men  behind 
to  shift  for  themselves,  without  lead- 
ership. Tradition  says  that  Davis 
shipped  an  entirely  new  crew  as  soon 
as  convenient,  and  made  another  visit 
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Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  was  born  at  Dolls  Gap, 
Muieral  county,  lived  for  a  short  time 
in  Monroe  and  Greenbrier  counties, 
while  the  Hanks  family  was  enroute 
to  Kentucky,  accordnig  to  a  theory 
advanced  by  Andrew  Price,  president  of 
the  West  Virginia  Historical  society.  In 
an  article  in  The  Pocahontas  Times 
of  Marlinton.  At  tha'  time  Monroe 
was  a  part  of  Greenbrier,  the  former 
having  become  a  separate  county  in 
1799. 

The  argument  presented  by  Mr.  Pi  ice 
follows: 

"It  becomes  necessary  to  add  another 
chapter  to  the  history  of  the  Hanks 
family  to  include  the  important  branch 
bearing  that  name  which  settled  in 
Greenbrier  and  Monroe  counties  which 
played  such  an  Important  part  in  the 
history  of  those  counties,  especially 
Monroe. 

"If  these  articles  on  the  distaff  side 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  get  bound  "up 
together  in  a  book  the  proper  title 
should  be  'A  Tangled  Skein.'  Nancy 
Hanks,  the  revered  mother  of  Lincoln, 
did  not  know  that  she  was  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  famous  women  of 
all  places  and  times.  Like  Homer. 
Seven  cities  warred  for  Homer  being 
dead,  who  living  had  no  place  to  lay 
his  head. 

E\i(lence  is  Sar!.sfactory 
"The  seven  states  that  war  for  Nancy 
Hanks  are  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Kentuc- 
ky, Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  evidence 
is  satisfactory  to  me  that  Nancy  Hanks 
was  born  at  Dolls  Gap  in  Mineral 
county,  and  the  tradition  that  she 
was  from  Greenbrier  county  In  no  way 
conflicts  with  that  conclusion.  I  mean 
that  the  tradition  connecting  her  with 
Greenbrier  county  conf  is  the  belief 
that  she  was  born  in  Mineral  county 
and  that  she  went  to  Kentucky  by  the 
way  of  Greenbrier  county. 

"It  will  be  noted  that  the  family  in 
Greenbrier  and  Monroe  dropped  the  s 
at  the  end  of  the  name  and  were  and 
are  known  as  Hank.  This  in  no  wise 
detracts  from  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence for  an  odd  s  at  the  end  of  the 
name  is  not  regarded  as  a  material  dif- 
ference in  the  way  names  get  twisted. 
Beside  the  s  may  be  regarded  ac  silent 
like  the  r  in  Jaw, 

"Another  thing,  Dr.  Lewis  A.  War- 
ren so  lucidly  explains  for  that  what 
I  WTlte  for  the  purpose  of  filling  an 
aching  void  in  the  family  paper  must 
not  be  regarded  as  the  finding  of  the 
commission  of  five  who  were  appointed 
by  the  governor  under  joint  legislative 
resolution  number  13  to  ppss  upon  the 
history  of  Mrs.  Nancy  H.  Lincoln.  That 
is  very  true,  In  speaking  that,  he 
done  spoke  a  parable.  But  If  I  have 
read  the  spirit  of  West  Virginia  right 


in  this  matter,  it  is  that  It  makes  no 
difference  in  what  state  the  immortal 
Nancy  was  born  Just  so  she  was  born 
In  West  Virginia. 

IJecords  are  .Sought 
"I  have  been  introduced  to  historiana 
rather  late  In  life.  I  had  said  in  my 
haste  that  I  knew  about  history  and 
had  even  met  historians,  out  I  did  not 
even  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
true  historian  is  a  kind  of  a  martyr 
with  his  shirt  on  fire  who  is  harder 
to  convince  than  the  Sadducees  and 
the  Pharisees.  They  are  not  willing  to 
accept  as  true  the  most  authentic  cir- 
cumstances unless  some  ferble  mind 
in  the  dim  past  has  made  a  record  of 
it  and  produced  a  document.  Intuitive 
knowledge  is  defined  as  absolute  cer- 
tainty but  no  historian  worthy  of  the 
name  would  accept  It  unless  it  was 
vouched  for  by  some  dead  hand. 

"My  experience  in  Greenbrer  county 
on  my  recent  research  there  has  con- 
vinced me  that  documents  have  their 
dangers  and  defects  as  well  as  tradi- 
tion. In  fact  tradition  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Bible  as  the  proper 
way  to  keep  historical  facts  alive. 
Some  twenty-ocld  years  ago,  Mrs. 
Hitchcock,  a  wealthy  woman,  and  a 
historian,  made  an  exhaustive  search 
in  regard  to  Nancy  Hanks  and  pub- 
lished a  well  known  volume  at  great 
expense.  It  is  whispered  that  "she 
must  have  spent  over  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  travelling  alone.  She 
came  to  Lewisburg  and  obtained  a 
certified  copy  of  a  deed  that  showed 
that  in  1780  William  Hank  had 
received  a  deed  for  267  acres  on  Tur- 
key creek.  I  saw  this  copy  the  other 
day.  It  was  yellow  with  age.  It 
was  all  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
clerk  of  the  county  court  in  Green- 
brier county.  When  I  first  heard 
about  it  the  deed  seemed  to  be  a  little 
early  for  Greenbrier  county  deeds, 
but  there  it  was,  a.s  authentic  a  docu- 
ment as  I  ever  saw.  Later  I  found 
it  was  wrong. 

Sees  Old  Ilomeplace 
"In  September,  when  I  went  down 
to  Monroe  to  assist  In  the  unvellino 
of  the  monument  of  Godrell  Lively, 
the  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  I  stay- 
ed all  night  with  the  Dicksons  at 
Second  creek,  one  of  the  fine  Vir- 
ginian homes  of  the  two  states.  The 
next  day.  Hon.  Clarence  Dickson 
agreed  to  go  on  with  me  clear  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  countv  where  oratory 
was  loosed  just  two  days  before  a  bi,; 
gasser  let  go  on  an  adjacent  farm. 
As  we  traveled  lo  the  place  we  c.nme 
to  Union.  and  the  centurions 
required  us  to  dpi  our  bv  the  way  of 
Willow  Bend.    As  we  passed  an  im- 


pressive looking  mansion  by  the  side 
of  the  road  called  detour,  Mr.  Dick- 
son remarked.  'Tliere  Is  the  old 
Hank's  place,'  I  was  working  on 
the  history  of  another  Revolutionary 
character  that  day  and  it  did  not 
gieatly  impress  me  any  further  than 
to  wonder  what  relation  if  any  they 
weie  to  my  patroness  saint  Nancy. 

"A  short  time  after  that  I  was 
struggling  to  answer  seme  of  the  let 
ters  that  have  piled  up  on  me  about 
this  subject  and  another  thing  that 
occurred  this  year,  I  wrote  to  Dr. 
Louis  A.  Warren,  head  of  the  Lincoln 
Historical  foundation,  of  Fort  Wayne 
Ind.,  that  I  had  seen  the  Hank.'? 
mansion  in  Monroe  county.  I  then 
got  a  telegram  to  meet  him  at  Lew- 
isburg on  Armistice  day  at  nine 
o'clock  and  he  drove  into  Lewisburg 
on  the  minute. 

"If  Dr.  Warren  thought  to  open  the 
subject  of  Nancy  Hanks'  birthplace 
by  investigating  the  history  of  the 
family  in  Greenbrier  and  Monroe, 
and  to  gently  move  her  out  of  our 
horizon,  he  has  not  succeeded.  On  the 
other  hand  a  study  of  the  evidence 
convinces  me  that  the  migration  from 
Hamp.shire  (Mineral)  came  through 
Greenbrier  (Monroe)  on  their  way  to 
Kentucky  and  that  the  infant  Nancy 
lived  both  in  Mineral  and  In  Monroe. 
We  even  found  where  the  friend  of 
the  family,  the  ubiquitous  hunter. 
Charles  Friend,  had  sworn  in  as  a 
constable  In  Monroe,  in  1804. 

Court  House  \lsitefl 
"This  would  have  probably  been  dis- 
covered sooner  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  document  that  sliowed  that  Wil^j 
liam  Kank  was  a  landowner  in  Green- 
brier county  in  1700  a  date  too  early 
for  the  William  Hank  who  was  the 
vmcle  of  Nancy. 

"Armistice  day  found  the  court 
house  at  Lewisburg  closed.  Dr. 
Warren  drove  up  in  one  of  these  mod- 
ern cars  that  makes  a  king's  carriage 
of  a  generation  ago  look  like  a  wheel- 
barrow. Thinks  I,  the  uncertain  sci- 
ence history,  old  boy,  has  left  you 
well  found  in  the  way  of  equipment 
So  we  got  into  his  car  and  went  to 
Monroe  to  the  court  house  of  that 
county,  twenty-two  miles  farther 
south  on  the  Seneca  Trail  Arrived 
at  Union,  we  found  everything  wide 
open  there  with  the  nervous  expect- 
ancy of  the  superior  court  opening 
the  next  day.  Here  we  found  plcnt;' 
of  dociunentary  evidence.  Also  a 
reat  deal  of  the  evidence  that  walk.s, 
talks,  and  breathes,  and  lives.  In 
Monroe  it  is  considered  an  honor  lo 
be  connected  with  the  Hank.s  familv 
"My  particular  interest  was  in  Wil- 
liam Hanks,  tlie  pioneer.    It  soon  de- 


veloped that  he  had  not  only  raised  a 
family  of  children  but  that  they  were 
of  unusual  merit  and  ability.  It  was 
one  of  those  earthly  unions  that  seem 
to  be  blessed  with  splendid  children. 

"In  a  crowded  hour  in  the  clerk's 
office.  It  was  apparent  that  William 
Hank  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life  on  the  divide  between  the  waters 
of  Turkey  creek  and  Dropping  Lick 
creek,  at  the  foot  of  Little  mountain. 
That  he  had  cleared  and  farmed  a  rich 
patch  in  the  center  of  his  holdings 
which  had  finally  been  enclosed  in  a 
boundary  of  53  acres.  That  he  had 
departed  this  life  some  time  prior  to 
1835,  and  that  he  had  disposed  of  all 
his  holdings  except  the  homestead  of 
53  acres,  which  was  conveyed  to  his 
son  Jehu  by  the  rest  of  the  heirs.  That 
his  children  were  six:  David,  Eliza- 
beth, Caleb,  Mary,  John,  and  Jehu. 
That  these  children  had  scattered  to 
distant  counties  with  the  exception  of 
Jehu.  That  Rev.  Mr.  Hank  of  Hinton, 
a  Baptist  minister,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  third  gen'eration  from  William 
Hank  who  is  generally  known  in  Mon- 
roe. He  is  a  son  of  Jehu.  That  some 
of  the  children  of  William  moved  to 
Anne  Arundel  county,  Maryland.  That 
is  the  county  of  Annapolis.  That  the 
Anne  Arundel  bunch  were  a  stylish, 
aristrocratic  set  who  dressed  exquisitely 
and  had  fine  faces  and  a  cultivated 
air.  Rev.  Wilbur  Hank,  referred  to 
above,  lives  at  Belle  Point,  near  Hin- 
ton. The  Hank  land  is  still  in  the 
family  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Wil- 
liam Hank  was  husking  corn  on  he 
same  land  last  week.  All  the  coun- 
ties in  the  Greenbrier  valley  are  Isinda 
of  steady  habits. 

Not  Disappointed 
"Leaving  the  court  house  at  Union 
we  took  the  detour.  Union  is  one  of 
the  important  towns  of  West  Virginia 
It  has  furnished  to  West  Virginia 
two  United  States  senators  and  other 
distinguished  men.  It  was  the  life 
long  home  of  the  late  Judge  A.  N. 
Campbell,  the  Big  Sergeant  of  Bryan's 
battery.  It  was  the  home  of  Col.  Row- 
an, the  man  who  carried  the  messa^.-^ 
to  Garcia.  And  many  other  famous 
men.  There  is  a  newspaper  there  that 
has  been  in  the  Johnston  family  for 
fifty  years.  The  Monroe  Watchman  is 
a  habit  with  the  people  of  Monroe 
and  a  good  habit,  too. 

The  Seneca  Trail  is  closed  more  or 
less  south  of  Union  and  the  traveller's 
soul  is  vexed  by  the  melancholy  word 
detour.  But  the  time  is  fast  drawing 
on  when  the  highway  will  be  open  for 
the  full  198  miles  north  and  south 
across  West  Virginia.  Just  row  Union 
the  county  seat,  is  located  on  as  pret- 
ty a  syncline  as  one  would  wish  to 
see  wiiii  a  liopelul  auticUue  te  the 
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GLIMPSES  INTO  THE  PAST  ' 

How  interesting  would  be  the  story 
of  the  travel  through  Sandy  Creek 
jl.anding  duimg  the  years  previous  to 
1830?    Much  of  the  documentary  evl- ' 
dente  of  this  travel  is  lost,  but  there 
is  still  enough  to  make  conjectures 
j  concerning  this  travel  reasonably  cer- 
tain.  From  the  Warrick,  Spencer  and 
I'erry  County  History  we  have  good 
reason  to  infer  that  Thomas,  Amos 
an.l  Ebenezer  Richardson  were  in  this  ' 
section  before  their  bother,  John,  and 
sisters  came  in  1817.    On  page  596, 
I  we  learn  that  Thomas,  Amos  and  Eb- 
enezer  were  taxpayers  in  Perry  coun- 
ty m  1815,  and  this  was  then  a  part 
j  of  Perry  county;  and  Ezekiel,  Wil-{ 
I  liam  and  James  Ray  are  mentioned 
in  the  same  list  along  with  others 
who  are  known  to  have  lived  along 
the  Sandy   Creek-Selvin  trail.  And 
on  page  483,  of  the  same  book,  we 
ftnd  that  John  Richardson  come  down 
the  river  on  a  flatboat  and  located  at! 
what  is  now  Lincoln  City  in  1817  and ' 
others  came  with  him.    And  among 
the  company  wc-  wonder  if  four  were 
not  maiden  sisters,  as  we  find  on  the 
early  marriage  records  the  names  of 
Polly,  Mary,  Eieanor  and  Elizabeth 
Richardson,   and   also    Nancy,  who 
likely  was  the  widow  of  John  Rich- 
ardson (John  died  in  1822)  v/hc  mar- , 
ried;  before  the  spring  sno:v,'s  of  1825 
disappeared  and  some  of  the  husbands 
ware  living  in  .vhat  is  now  Hammond 
and  Clay  tov:-.ir'-jps.     They  became 
the  brides      Robert  Angel,  Littleton 
Powell,    MatT'iT>w     Posey,  William 
Siscel  and   Tho:nas  Jackson,  resepc- 1 
tively.     A:r.C3    RicharJso:-     ai:tered  i 
land  in  Gsy  towr.r'-.p  in  Kzy,  1817 
(page  274).    S-"xJen':ly  they  were  of 
the  same  farr-iiy. 

Daniel  Grass  was  living  west  of 
this-  trail  before  1815  and  his  sister, 
Elizabeth,  married  John  B.  Great- 
I'.ouse  September  20,  1821  marriage 
record). 

The  same  list  of  taxpayers  (page 
-^95,  W.  S.  P.  Hist.)  mentions  Joseph 
I  anks  and  tradition  gives  evidence 
of  0.  Hanks  family  living  north  of 
what  is  now  Buffaloville  and  two  of 
the  daughters  are  buried  not  far 
from,  the  present  state  highway  62. 
Whether  this  family  was  related  to 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  who  came  in 
1S16,  or  to  Nancy  Hanks  Hall,  who 
came  in  1823  (Beveridge,  page  73) 
we  do  not  know. 

And  so  we  might  continue  to  give 
a  list  from  documentary  records. 

Then  there  is  tradition  that  many 
persons  came  "to  view  the  land"  and 


other  members  of  the  family  followed 
Inter;  as 

The  Lamars  followed  their  sister, 
Mrs.  Ezekiel  Ray;  Aaron  Barker,  who 
died  in  1806  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  was 
ir  Spencer  county  before  his  son,  Wil- 
liam, came  in  1817  and  located  in  the 
vear  1818  v;ith  his  family;  and  as 
w;ih  these  families  undoubtedly  oth- 
ers did  likewise.  Many  of  our  early 
settler  descendents  are  very  modest 
and  do  not  seek  publicity,  even  though 
these  sketches  do  make  interesting 
reading. 
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uve  into  a  great 
caotured  outside  Panama.  He  sailed 
with  the  treasjvc  ship  and  a  small 
crew  to  Cocos  Island,  leaving  most  of 
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l(K)t.     The    Captain     passed     avountl  1 
enough  gold  and  .-liver  to  make  the 
men  leel  rich,  and  promised  that  all 

I  m  ally 


,he  buc- 
plunder- 
;bers  were 
the  Span- 
the  leader- 
3re  killed  by 
Few  sur- 


gruntled  company  aboard. 

■Never  mind,  boys."  said  blufr  Cap- 
fain  Davis.  "There's  plenty  of  sliver 
f.here  the  last  came  from,  and  the 
Spaniards  are  always  to  be  caught  nap- 
ping by  men  who  will  keep  their  heads 
about  them  and  obey  orders." 

Davis  led  the  company  in  an  at- 
tr.ck  upon  Guayaquil,  and  then  sailed 
av.'ay,  leaving  most  of  his  men  behind 
to  shift  for  themselves,  without  lead- 
ership. Tradition  says  that  Davis 
shipped  an  entirely  new  crew  as  soon 
a.s  convenient,  and  made  another  visit 


ot  the  r'.Dst  notorious  of  these  treas- 
uie-'jurying  enterprises  iu  a  later  tale 
in  this  series. 

Cocos  Island  remains  perhaps  the 
most  popular  objective  of  treasure- 
himting  expeditions.  If  you  should  go 
down  there  next  month,  you  probably 
would  find  at  least  one  small  craft  at 
anchor  in  Chatham  Bay,  and  several 
v.'ell  bronzed  persons  idling  about  on 
the  island,  talking  about  going  to 
work  to  turn  over  the  soil  of  the  area 


Turn  To  Page  7.) 


a  woman  ".ith  ermine  taste, 
a  rabbit-ti-r  pocketbook,  and  ner 
clothes  wrong  her  in  the  sight  of 
gods  and  women,  though  men  know 
nothing  about  It. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  no- 
tion to  the  effect  that  women  dressed 
to  please  men,  but  that  idea  has  long 
since  been  relegated  to  the  limbo  of 
forgotten  things.  Not  one  man  in  a 
thousand  can  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween Brussels  point  at  $30  a  yard, 
and  imitation  Valenciennes  at  10  or 
15  cents  a  yard  which  was  one  of  the 


tlonal  ga. 

Many  an  outrageous  garment  has 
been  embalmed  in  a  man's  book,  sim- 
ply because  an  attractive  woman  once 
wore  something  like  it  when  she  fed 
the  novelist.  Unbalanced  by  the  Joy 
of  the  situation,  he  did  not  accurate- 
ly observe  the  garb  of  the  minister- 
ing angel,  and  hence  we  read  of  "a 
clinging  white  gown"  in  the  days  ol 
stiff  silks  and  rampant  crinoline;  -  of 
"the  curve  of  the  upper  arm"  when 
It  took  five  yards  for  a  pair  of  sleeve.*. 


kitten,  so  young  ; 
eyes  were  still  blue  and  bleary,  would 
have  been  more  appropriate  on  Eva'a 
bonnet,  and  Just  as  pretty. 

In  The  Fortunes  of  Oliver  Hoin, 
Margaret  Grant  wears  a  particularly 
striking  costume:  "The  cloth  skirt 
came  to  her  ankles,  which  were  cov- 
ered with  yarn  stockings,  and  her  feet 
were  encased  in  shoes  that  gave  him 
the  shivers,  the  soles  being  as  thick 
as  his  own  and  the  leather  as  tough, 


(Plc; 


To  rugc  7.) 


Nancy  Hanks,  Mother  of  Lincoln,  Lived  in  Monroe  and  Greenbrier 
Counties  as  Family  Traveled  to  Kentucky,  State  Historian  Says 


Nancy  Hanks,  the  mother  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  was  born  at  Dolls  Gap, 
Mineral  county,  lived  for  a  sliort  time 
in  Monroe  and  Greenbrier  counties, 
while  the  Hanks  family  was  enroute 
to  Kentucky,  according  to  a  theory 
advanced  by  Andrew  Price,  president  ol 
the  West  Virginia  Historical  society,  in 
an  article  In  The  Pocahontas  Times 
of  Marllnton.  At  lha  time  Monroe 
was  a  part  of  Greenbrier,  the  former 
having  become  a  separate  county  la 
1799. 

The  argument  presented  by  Mr.  Price 
follows: 

"It  becomes  necessary  to  add  another 
chapter  to  the  history  of  the  Hanks 
family  to  include  the  Important  branch 
bearing  that  name  which  settled  In 
Greenbrier  and  Monroe  counties  which 
played  such  an  important  part  In  the 
history  of  those  counties,  e.specially 
Monroe. 

"If  these  articles  on  the  distaff  side 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  get  bound  up 
together  In  a  book  the  proper  title 
should  be  "A  Tangled  Skein.'  Nancy 
Hanks,  the  revered  mother  of  Lincoln, 
did  not  know  that  she  was  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  famous  women  of 
all  places  and  times.  Like  Homer. 
Seven  cities  warred  for  Homer  being 
dead,  who  living  had  no  place  to  lay 
his  head. 

Evhleiice  Is  Salisfactory 

"The  seven  states  that  war  for  Nancy 
Hanks  are  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Kentuc- 
ky, Indiana  and  Illinois.  Thtf  evidence 
Is  satisfactory  to  me  that  Nancy  Hanks 
was  born  at  Dolls  Gap  in  Mineral 
county,  and  the  tradition  that  she 
was  from  Greenbrier  county  in  no  way 
conflicts  with  that  conclusion,  I  mean 
that  the  tradition  connecting  her  with 
Greenbrier  county  conf  is  the  belief 
that  she  was  born  in  Mineral  county 
and  that  she  went  to  Kentucky  by  the 
way  of  Greenbrier  county. 

"It  win  be  noted  that  the  family  in 
Greenbrier  and  Monroe  dropped  the  a 
at  the  end  of  the  name  and  were  and 
are  known  as  Hank.  This  In  no  wise 
detracts  from  the  value  of  the  evi- 
dence for  an  odd  s  at  the  end  of  the 
name  is  not  regarded  as  a  material  dif- 
ference In  the  way  names  get  twisted. 
Besicje  the  s  may  be  regarded  ac  silent 
like  the  r  in  Jaw. 

"Another  thing.  Dr.  Lewis  A.  War- 
ren so  lucidly  explains  for  that  what 
I  write  for  the  purpose  of  lining  an 
aching  void  in  the  family  paper  must 
not  be  regarded  as  the  finding  of  the 
ccinmisslon  of  five  who  were  appointed 
by  the  governor  under  Joint  legislative 
resolution  number  13  to  pass  upon  the 
history  of  Mrs.  Nancy  H,  Lincoln.  That 
Is  very  true.  In  speaking  that,  he 
done  spoke  a  parable.  But  If  I  have 
read  the  spirit  ol  West  Vlrginie  right 


in  this  matter,  it  Is  that  It  makes  no  pressive  looking  mansion  by  the  side 
difference  in  what  state  the  immortal   of  the  road  called  detour,  Mr.  Dick' 


Nancy  was  born  Just  . 
In   West  Virginia. 

Jtecords  are  .Sought 
"I  have  been  Introduced  to  historians 
rather  late  in  life.  I  had  said  in  my 
haste  that  I  knew  about  history  and 
had  even  met  historians,  out  I  did  not 
even  know  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
true  historian  Is  a  kind  of  a  martyr 
with  his  shirt  on  fire  who  is  harder 
to  convince  than  the  Sadducees  and 
the  Pharisees.  They  are  not  willing  to 
accept  as  true  the  most  authentic  cir- 
cumstances unless  some  ferble  mind 
in  the  dim  past  has  made  a  record  ol 
it  and  produced  a  document.  Intuitive 
knowledge  Is  defined  as  absolute  cer- 
tainty but  no  historian  worthy  of  the 
name  would  accept  it  unless  It  was 
vouched  for  by  some  dead  hand. 

"My  experience  in  Greenbrer  county 
on  my  recent  retearch  there  has  con- 
vinced me  that  dociunents  have  their 
dangers  and  defects  as  well  as  tradi- 
tion. In  fact  tradition  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Bible  as  the  proper 
way  to  keep  historical  facts  alive. 
Some  twenty -odd  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Hitchcock,  a  wealthy  woman,  and  a 
historian,  made  an  exhaustive  searcn 
In  regard  to  Nancy  Hanks  and  pub- 
lished a  well  known  volume  at  great 
expense.  It  is  whispered  that  she 
must  have  spent  over  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  la  travelling  alone.  She 
came  to  Lewlsburg  and  obtained  a 
certified  copy  of  a  deed  that  showed 
that  in  1780  William  Hank  had 
received  a  deed  for  267  acres  on  Tur- 
key creek.  I  saw  this  copy  the  other 
day.  It  was  yellow  with  age.  It 
was  all  In  the  handwriting  of  the 
clerk  of  the  county  court  in  Green- 
brier county.  When  I  first  heard 
about  it  the  deed  seemed  to  be  a  little 
early  for  Greenbrier  county  deeds, 
but  there  it  was,  as  authentic  a  docu- 
ment as  I  ever  saw.  Later  I  found 
it  was  wrong. 

Sees  01(1  Ilonu'place 
"In  September,  when  I  went  down 
to  Monroe  to  assist  in  the  unveiling 
of  the  monument  of  Godrell  Lively, 
the  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  I  stay- 
ed all  night  with  the  Dlcksons  at 
Second  creek,  one  of  the  fine  Vir- 
ginian homes  of  the  two  states.  The 
next  day.  Hon.  Clarence  Dickson 
agreed  to  go  on  with  me  clear  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  countv  where  oratory 
was  loosed  Just  two  days  before  a  bh; 
gnsser  let  go  on  an  adjacent  farm! 
?  tr.nvcled  lo  thp  place  wr  c.ime 
Union.  and  the  centurions 
required  us  to  dptnur  hv  the  way  of 
Willow  Beua.  As  we  passed  au  im- 


son  remarked. 
Hank's  place,' 
the  history  of 
character  that 


'There  Is  the  old 
I  was  working  on 
mother  Revolutionary 
lay     and   it  did  not 


gi'eatly  impress  me  any  further  than 
10  wonder  what  relation  if  any  they 
were  to  my  patroness  saint  Nancy. 

"A  short  time  after  that  I  was 
strugglmg  to  answer  some  of  the  let- 
ters that  have  piled  up  on  me  about 
this  subject  and  another  thing  that 
occurred  this  year,  I  wiote  to  Dr. 
Louis  A.  Warren,  head  of  the  Lincoln 
Historical  foundation,  of  Fort  Wayne 
Ind.,  that  I  had  seen  the  Hank.s 
mansion  in  Monroe  coimty.  I  then 
got  a  telegram  to  meet  him  at  Lew- 
lsburg on  Armistice  day  at  nine 
o'clock  and  he  drove  into  Lewlsburg 
on  the  minute. 

"If  Dr.  Warren  thought  to  open  the 
subject  of  Nancy  Hanks'  birthplace 
by  Investigating  the  history  of  the 
family  in  Greenbrier  and  Monroe, 
and  to  gently  move  her  out  of  oiu' 
horizon,  he  has  not  succeeded.  On  the 
other  hand  a  stxidy  of  the  evidence 
convinces  me  that  the  migration  from 
p.shlre  (Mineral)  came  through 
Greenbrier  (Monroe)  on  their  w.'iy  to 
Kentucky  and  that  the  Infant  Nancy 
lived  both  in  Mineral  and  In  Monroe. 
We  even  found  where  the  friend  of 
the  family,  the  \iblqulto\is  hunter, 
Charles  Friend,  had  sworn  In  as  a 
constable  In  Monroe,  in  1804. 

Court  House  Visited 
"This  would  have  probably  been  dis- 
covered sooner  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  document  that  showed  that  Wil^ 
liam  h'ank  was  a  landowner  in  Green- 
brier covmty  in  1700  a  date  too  early 
for  the  William  Hank  who  was  the 
uncle  of  Nancy. 

"Armistice  day  found  the  court 
house  at  Lewlsburg  closed.  Dr. 
Warren  drove  up  in  one  of  these  mod- 
ern cars  that  makes  a  king's  carriage 
of  a  generation  ago  look  like  a  wheel- 
barrow. Thinks  I,  the  uncertain  sci- 
ence history,  old  boy,  has  left  you 
well  found  in  the  way  of  equipment 
So  we  got  into  his  car  and  went  to 
Monroe  to  the  court  hou?e  of  thai 
county,  twenty-two  miles  farther 
south  on  the  Seneca  Trail  Arrived 
at  Union,  we  found  everything  wide 
open  there  with  the  nervous  expect- 
ancy of  the  superior  court  opening 
the  next  day.  Here  we  foimd  plenty 
of  documentary  evidence.  Al.so  a 
great  deal  of  the  evidence  that  walk.s, 
talks,  and  breathes,  and  lives.  In 
Monroe  it  Is  considered  an  honor  to 
be  connected  with  the  Hank-s  famllv 
My  pai-ticular  interest  was  in  Wil- 
11am  Hanks,  the  iiloneer.   It  soou  de-, 


veloped  that  he  had  not  only  raised  a 
family  of  children  but  that  they  were 
of  unusual  merit  and  ability.  It  was 
one  of  those  earthly  unions  that  .seem 
to  be  blessed  v/ith  splendid  children. 

"In  a  crowded  hour  in  the  clerk's 
office,  it  was  apparent  that  William 
Hank  had  spent  the  best  years  of  his 
life  on  the  divide  between  the  waters 
of  Turkey  creek  and  Dropping  Lick 
creek,  at  the  foot  of  Little  mountain, 
That  he  had  cleared  and  farmed  a  rich 
patch  in  the  center  of  his  holdings 
which  had  finally  been  enclosed  In  a 
boundary  of  53  acres.  That  he  had 
departed  this  life  some  time  prior  to 
1835,  and  that  he  had  disposed  of  all 
his  holdings  except  the  homestead  of 
53  acres,  which  was  conveyed  to  his 
son  Jehu  by  the  rest  of  the  heirs.  That 
his  children  were  six:  David,  Eliza- 
beth, Caleb,  Mary,  John,  and  Jehu, 
Tliat  these  children  had  scattered  to 
distant  counties  with  the  except 
Jehu.  That  Rev.  Mr.  Hank  of  Hlnton, 
a  Baptist  minister,  is  the  only  one  of 
the  third  generation  from  William 
Hank  who  is  generally  known  in  Mon- 
roe. He  is  a  son  of  Jehu.  That  sume 
of  the  children  of  William  moved  to 
Anne  Arundel  county,  Maryland,  That 
is  the  county  of  Annapolis.  That  the 
Anne  Arundel  bunch  were  a  stylish, 
arlstrocratlc  set  who  dressed  exquisitely 
nd  had  fine  faces  and  a  cultivated 
ir.  Rev.  Wilbur  Hank,  referred  to 
bove,  lives  at  Belle  Point,  near  Hln- 
ton. The  Hank  land  is  Dtill  in  the 
family  and  a  direct  descendant  of  Wil- 
tm  Hank  was  husking  corn  on  he 
me  land  last  week.  All  the  coun- 
ties in  the  Greenbrier  valley  are  Isnda 
of  steady  habits. 

Not  Disappointed 
Leaving  the  court  house  at  Union 
took  the  detour.  Union  is  one  of 
the  important  towns  of  West  Virginia 
It  has  furnished  to  West  Virginia 
two  United  States  senators  and  other 
distinguished  men.  It  was  the  life 
long  home  of  the  late  Judge  A.  N. 
Campbell,  the  Big  Sergeant  of  Bryan's 
battery.  It  was  the  home  of  Col.  Row- 
an, the  man  who  carried  the  messai--^ 
to  Garcia.  And  many  other  famous 
men.  There  is  a  newspaper  there  that 
has  been  in  the  Johnston  family  for 
fifty  years.  The  Monroe  Watchman  la 
a  habit  with  the  people  of  Monroe 
and  a  good  habit,  too. 

"The  Seneca  Trail  Is  closed  more  or 
less  south  of  Union  and  the  traveller's 
soul  Is  vexed  by  the  melancholy  word 
detour.  But  the  time  is  fast  drav/mg 
on  when  the  highway  will  be  open  for 
the  full  198  miles  north  and  south 
across  West  Virginia.  Ju^t  row  Union 
the  county  seat,  is  located  on  as  pret- 
ty a  syncline  as  one  would  wif^h  to 
see  wltli  A  hopeful  auticUhe  to  the 


east  and  another  to  the  west,  waiting 
only  for  some  Moses  to  come  and 
strike  the  rock  so  the  oil  can  gush 
forth.  To  the  east  marked  by  the  Gap 
mountain  Is  the  place  where  the  earth 
slipped  causing  an  upthrow,  called 
Saint  Clair's  Fault,  which  was  sup 
posed  to  be  a  leak  but  which  now 
seems  to  be  a  hermetical  seal  or  fusion 
patching  a  fracture.  Are  we  downcast; 
No.  Upcast  and  never  spilled  a  drop, 
"We  found  Turkey  creek,  a  bold 
stream  that  turns  a  big  grain  mill, 
Just  as  William  Hank  found  it,  with- 
out a  bridge.  We  dashed  in,  drowned 
the  engine,  waited  for  it  to  dry  and 
pulled  out  on  our  own  power.  Same 
experience  coming  bt.ck. 

Killed  Huge  Panthers 
"We  found  Little  mountain  in  place 
a  sort  of  foothill  to  Gap  mountain 
which  occupies  a  similar  place  to  Pet- 
ers mountain,  a  continuation  of  the 
Allegheny. 

"And  so  we  came  to  the  divide  be 
tween  the  waters  of  Tui'key  creek 
and  Dropping  Lick  creek.  We  heard 
some  word  of  the  son  Caleb.  He 
a  noted  rifle  shot.  It  is  remembered 
that  he  would  have  the  young  men 
roll  down  a  hill  a  specially  prepared 
barrel-head  and  Caleb  would  shoot  at 
I'olled,  to  practice  shooting 


runnln 

"The  pioneer  William  chose  good 
land  and  good  hunting.  It  is  the 
same  neighborhood  that  John  Ly 
brook  killed  a  panther  fourteen  feet 
long,  of  which  we  have  documentary 
evidence.  It  must  have  been  the 
same  panther  that  eat  up  John 
Draper's  horse  at  one  meal,  and 
which  caused  Thomas  Jefferson,  who 
found  its  bones  in  Organ  Cave,  to  call 
it  the  megalonyx,  or  the  big  claw. 
That  fourteeii  feet  must  stand  for  a 
record  was  nude  In  the  memory  of 
living  men.  We  do  not  propose  to 
abate  an  inch.  Inquiries  about  the 
panther  locally  were  without  effect, 
we  had  to  rely  on  the  document. 

"By  far  the  most  famous  member  of 
the  family  was  the  Rev.  Jehu  Hank, 
the  leading  citizen  of  Turkey  creek, 
a  lay  preacher,  rich  man.  and  noted 
singer.  He  was  a  man  well  over  six 
feet  tall,  with  a  long  beard  down  on 
his  bosom,  with  a  shaven  upper  Up,  a 
great  horseman,  and  a  thinker  and  a 
counsellor  among  his  people.  He  built 
the  great  house  that  still  stands  in 
perfect  repair.  It  dates  from  1846.  It 
has  three  chimneys  each  one  of  which 
would  cost  as  much  as  a  modern  cot- 
tage. The  ceilings  are  twelve  feet  high. 
I  did  not  measure  them  but  1  heard 
it  said  and  they  looked  it.  The  doors 
extra  width.  It  is  the  home  of 
Jesse  h.  Hlaes  a  jnember  oi  an  ancient 


family  of  Monroe.  Mr.  Hlnes  is  the 
brother  of  the  able  lawyers  of  Brax- 
ton county.  Mrs.  Hlnes  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  manor. 

Taught  .Sinking  School 

"Jehu  had  a  melodious  bass  voice. 
Once  riding  along  a  road  by  a  church 
where  service  was  being  held  he  heard 
the  congregation  start  a  hymn,  and 
not  having  gotten  off  on  the  right 
foot,  it  failed  to  gam  momentum,  and 
then  silence.  Then  tlu-ough  the  open 
window  boomed  the  voice  of  the  mag- 
nificent Jelni.  and  he  sat  on  his  horse 
and  sang  with  the  congregation. 

"Porter  Boyd  remembers  him  well. 
Porter  Boyd  is  75  years  old  and  comes 
in  the  class  with  Judge  Lively  as  be- 
ing a  living  grandson  of  a  Revolu- 
tionary soldier.  Son  of  Patrick  Porter- 
field  Boyd,  who  was  a  son  of  the  Pat- 
rick Boyd,  of  the  Corttlnental  line, 
who  wintered  at  Valley  Forge.  Patrick 
Boyd  married  Ann  McDowell,  ^i  the 
Lewlsburg  fort,  in  the  year  1777. 

"Jehu  Hank  was  born  on  Turkey 
creek  in  1801  and  died  there  in  1882, 
aged  81  years.  He  was  a  money  maker. 
Gradually  acquired  all  of  tire  Hank 
land  and  a  great  deal  more.  Was  the 
owner  of  a  number  of  slaves.  Taught 
singing  school.  Lined  them  up  and 
started  the  piece  with  a  tuning  fork 
and  made  them  beat  time.  An  old 
lady  told  me  that  when  she  saw  the 
Jehu  Hanks  travelling  along  the  road 
in  their  fine  carriage  with  fine  horses 
driven  by  a  colored  coachman  that 
she  thought  they  must  be  the  finest 
people  In  the  world.  That  she  and  the 
other  girls  and  boys  thought  that  a 
visit  to  the  manor  house  a  great  event. 
I  said.  How  did  he  make  all  his 
money?  Oh.  raised  niggers  and  sold 
them,  I  reckon  .Which  was  a  tolerable 
rude  way  to  refer  to  the  institution. 
Father  Fought  in  War 

"Mrs.  Hines,  a  tall  aristocratic  look- 
ing woman,  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Morgan  and  Susan  Anne  Hank.  Her 
father  was  a  confederate  soldier,  a 
member  of  Bryan's  Battery  perhaps. 
Tht-s  was  the  battery  in  which  Profes- 
sor Humphreys  served  as  a  gunner,  and 
wl-lch  first  made  scientific  applica- 
tion of  indirect  fire  from  cannon. 
John  Morgan  was  killed  at  one  of  the 
battles  nt  Fayettevlllc  and  on  the  same 
day  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Mor- 
gan was  killed  on  the  federal  side 
His  yovin^  widow  died  soon  after 
leaving  her  daughter,  a  little  girl,  five 
years  old.  She  was  raised  by  her 
grandfather.  Rev.  Jehu  Hines.  and  has 
lived  in  the  Hanks  hou,=e  all  her  life 
Six  generations  of  Hanks  have  lived  on 
that  farm  land. 

"I  did  not  find  the  will  of  William 


Hank,  tin  the  deed  of  1835  in  convey- 
ing the  homestead  the  heirs  say  that 
they  do  in  accord  with  their  father's 
will.  Probably  they  mean  in  accord- 
■ince  with  their  father's  wish.  Such  Is 
the  vagary  of  the  English  language  and 
documentary  evidence.  Or  It  may  be 
that  William  Hank  had  gone  to  Ken- 
tucky, to  Virginia  or  to  Maryland  to 
wind  up  his  life  with  some  one  of  his 
roving  children. 

"It  was  gradually  being  impressed 
upon  me  that  Dr.  Warren's  theory 
was  quite  reconcilable  with  the  legend 
of  Dolls  Gap  and  I  reasoned  it  out 
this  way:  Joseph  Hank  lived  in  Hamp- 
shire in  the  seventeen-elghties.  He 
had  a  wife  and  nine  children  and  a 
granddaughter.  They  lived  In  Dolls 
Gap  in  a  part  of  the  country  that  had 
no  courts  to  punish  crime  because  it 
was  uncertain  whether  it  was  in  Penn- 
sylvania or  Virginia.  Over  a  period  of 
more  than  30  years  social  life  was  rcg- 
v.lated  by  public  sentiment  with  an 
occasional  recourse  to  vigilante  law.  In 
case  of  social  errors  the  offenders  sim- 
ply moved  on,  and  if  they  did  not  go 
quickly  of  their  own  accord  they  were 
gjven  broad  hints  or  frozen  out.  They 
coined  an  expression  there  that  may 
be  unique  to  frontiers.  The;,  'hated 
h:m  out."  To  a  sensitive  nature  a  mis- 
fortune would  cause  such  a  migration, 
OMest  Son  Goes  AA'est 

"Thomas  Hanks,  the  oldest  son,  en- 
listed as  a  revolutionary  soldier  from 
Hampshire.  Afterwards  he  married 
there  ar.d  went  west  later  in  life. 

"William  Hanks  or  Kank  went  first 
to  Rockingham  ccunty  which  at  that 
time  included  most  of  Pendleton  and 
which  now  is  about  20  miles  from 
Dolls  Gap.  That  is  considered  the 
richest  county  In  the  United  States  In 
f;irm  lar.d  and  in  that  day  and  tim  • 
farm  land  was  what  counted  most. 
Here  William  acquhed  some  money 
probably  from  labor  for  the  rich  Penn- 
sylvania-Dutch wheat  raisers  of  the 
valley,  and  some  time  In  the  seventeen- 
elghties,  he  found  the  rich  lands  of  the 
Greenbrier  valley  and  William  Cooper 
sold  him  267  acres,  a  part  of  a  patent 
of  380  acres,  and  deeded  it  to  him  as 
William  Hank  of  Rockingham  county. 

"Later  on  circumstances  caused  Jo- 
seph Hanks,  his  father,  to  leave  for 
Kentucky.  For  obviot  j  reasons  when 
anyone  went  from  the  Pennsvlvauian 
settlements  that  lay  west  of  the 
mountains,  one  v/ould  naturally  sup- 
pose th.nt  they  would  ?o  by  water 
c'own  the  Monongahela  or  the  Yoho- 

p'.  vers  and  by  boats  down  the 

Ohio. 

"But  when  you  come  to  think  about 
it.  Dolls  Gap 'is  on  the  trail  and  the 
cause   Di    the  trail  that  led  to  Mc- 


Cullough's  Path,  which  is  the  road 
we  now  call  Seneca  Trail,  This  trail 
was  the  neutral  warrior's  road  north, 
and  south  and  a  v/ell  travelled  trail 
led  from  Dolls  Gap  to  Turkey  creek, 
and  if  William  lived  on  that  route  it 
i.s  natural  to  suppose  that  the  Hanks 
family  when  they  hit  the  road  with 
hunters  Charles  Friend  and  Joe 
Logston  that  they  would  come  by 
William's  home.  It  Js  very  possible 
that  little  Nancy  played  around  the 
cabin  on  Turkey  creek.  And  that 
the  tradition  is  right  that  causes  the 
Hank  family  to  appear  in  Kentucky 
from  Greenbrier  county.  Bear  in 
mind  Monroe  was  formed  entirely  from 
Greenbrier  in  1799. 

AVcnt  Back  to  Greenbrier 

"And  what  Is  more  significant  is 
that  Anne,  having  burled  her  hus- 
band Joseph,  in  1793,  in  the  savage 
land  on  Rough  river,  should  return 
to  spend  the  rest  of  her  life  on  Tur- 
key creek,  in  Virginia.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  she  could  or  would 
have  come  back  to  Hampshire,  but 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
she  did  come  back  to  Greenbrier. 

"And  that  Is  the  belief  that  grew  up 
in  me  as  I  pondered  on  the  story  as 
it  unfolded  itself  In  Ihe  hurried  re- 
search of  Armistice  day. 

"The  fly  in  the  ointment,  the  weak 
point  in  the  argument,  was  caused  by 
documentary  evidence  .  In  Dr.  War- 
ren's brief  case  was  the  yellow  certi- 
fied deed  In  the  hand  writing  of  C. 
B.  Buster,  clerk  of  the  county  clerk 
of  Greenbrier  county,  that  William. 
Hank  got  a  deed  of  land  in  1780,  and 
if  that  was  true  then  he  could  not 
have  been  William  of  Dolls  Gap. 

"But  the  next  day  It  was  all  explain- 
ed.  Deed  book  1  page  55,  In  Green- 
brier county,  has  the  deed  and  it 
bears  no  certain  date.  It  reads  thia 
blank  day  of  blank  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty  blank.  It  was  admitted 
to  record  and  proved  in  1789,  and  waq 
for  a  part  of  a  tract  of  land  of  38a 
acres  patented  to  William  Cooper.  A 
glance  at  the  index  showed  the  patent 
to  have  been  Issued  in  1787.  And 
that  coiTesponds  well  enough  to  thg 
exodus  from  Dolls  Gap. 

"To  make  the  point  clearer  about 
the  value  of  documentary  evidence  in 
history  that  Incident  In  George  Wash- 
ington's life  may.  be  cited,  A  greal 
many  historians  refuse  to  believe  thai 
George  Washington  cut  down  a  chern 
tree  with  his  hatchet  because  no  In- 
dictment can  be  found  covering  the 
act.  But  I  prefer  to  follow  the  In- 
terpretation of  the^Hon  Bill  who  sayi 
t^at  he  cut  the  tree  for  a  fUhlug  poW 


GLIMPSES  INTO  THE  PAST 

How  interesting  would  be  the  story 
of  the  travel  through  Sandy  Creek 
Landing  duimg  the  years  previous  to 
1830  ?  Much  of  the  documentary  evi- 
dence of  this  travel  is  lost,  but  there 
is  still  enough  to  make  conjectures 
concerning  this  travel  reasonably  cer- 
tain. From  the  Warrick,  Spencer  and 
I'erry  County  History  we  have  good 
reason  to  infer  that  Thomas,  Amos 
an.!  Ebenezer  Richardson  were  in  this 
section  before  their  bother,  John,  and 
sisters  came  in  1817.  On  page  596, 
we  learn  that  Thomas,  Amos  and  Eb- 
enezer were  taxpayers  in  Perry  coun- 
ty m  1815,  and  this  was  then  a  part 
of  Perry  county;  and  Ezekiel,  Wil- 
liam and  James  Ray  are  mentioned 
in  the  same  list  along  with  others 
who  are  known  to  have  lived  along 
the  Sandy  Creek-Selvin  trail.  And 
on  page  483,  of  the  same  book,  we 
find  that  John  Richardson  come  down 
the  river  on  a  flatboat  and  located  at 
what  is  now  Lincoln  City  in  1817  and 
others  came  with  him.  And  among 
the  ccmpany  we  wonder  if  four  were 
not  maiden  sisters,  as  v/e  find  on  the 
oarly  marriage  records  the  names  of 
Poliy,  Mary,  Eleanor  and  Elizabeth 
Richardson,  and  also  Nancy,  who 
likely  was  the  widow  of  John  Rich- 
ardson (John  died  in  1822)  v/ho  mar- , 
ried  before  the.  spring  snovrs  of  1S25 
disappeared  and  some  of  the  husbands 
ware  living  in  what  is  now  Hammond 
and  Clay  tcv  ir'-Jps.  They  became 
the  brides  o'"  Robert  Angel,  Littleton 
Powell,  Ma+\-ii-.v  Posey,  William 
Siscel  and  Thoriias  Jackson,  resepc-  j 
tively.  A:rf3  RicharJso:-  er:tered! 
land  in  Clgy  towBc'-.p  in  L>:y.  1817 
(page  274).  EviJen^y  they  were  of 
the  same  szirdiy. 

Daniel  Grass  was  living  west  of 
ih's-  trail  before  1815  and  his  sister, 
Elizabeth,  married  John  B.  Great- 
h.ouse  September  20,  1821  marriage 
record). 

The  same  list  of  taxpayers  (page 
<^a5,  W.  S.  P.  Hist.)  mentions  Joseph 
I  anks  and  tradition  gives  evidence 
of  0.  Hanks  family  living  north  of 
what  is  now  Buffaloville  and  two  of 
the  daughters  are  buried  not  far 
from,  the  present  state  highway  62. 
Whether  this  family  was  related  to 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  who  came  in 
1S16,  or  to  Nancy  Hanks  Hall,  who 
came  in  1823  (Beveridge,  page  78) 
we  do  not  know. 

-And  so  we  might  continue  to  give 
a  .list  from  documentary  records. 

Then  there  is  tradition  that  many 
persons  came  "to  view  the  land"  and 


other  members  of  the  family  followed 

Inter;  as 

The  Lamars  followed  their  sister, 
Mrs.  Ezekiel  Ray;  Aaron  Barker,  who 
died  in  1806  at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  was 
ir  £pencer  county  before  his  son,  Wil- 
liam, came  in  1817  and  located  in  the 
vear  1818  v;ith  his  family;  and  as 
wnh  these  families  undoubtediy  oth- 
ers did  likewise.  Many  of  our  early 
settler  descendents  are  very  modest 
and  do  not  seek  publicity,  even  though 
those  sketches  do  make  interesting 
reading. 


/  Lincoln's  Mother 

So  THE  woman,  Nancy  Hanks,  died,  thirty-six  years  old,  a  pioneer  sacrifice,  with  memories  of 
monotonous,  ,'endless  everyday  chores,  of  mystic  Bible  verses  read  over  and  over  for  their 
promises,  and  with  memories  of  blue  wistful  hills  and  a  summer  when  the  crab-apple  blossoms 
flamed  white  and  she  carried  a  boy-child  intt  the  woild. 

— Carl  Sandburg. 
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LINCOLN  LORE 

i  Le;g;^Preserves| 
Copy  of  Marriage  Record  I 
(  Dated  1806 

tte  poster  of  a^py  ^ 
marriage  iversary 

''"il^s  of       early  life  of  1^e^; 

'"°'"ir''m.arriaBe  ret^crd  of  Tbcmas 
T^ie,  marriage  yjeen 

foimd  P^s'f^;;%„^gton  county, 

Ky.  The  honie  of  -  in 
gxiardian  of  Nancy  Ha. 
this     county,    seven  mu= 
Springfield.  The  r&ocrd  sho,-   ,  ^ 
couipte  were  married  at  his  uom 
June  12,  1806.    by    Daaoon  Jossei 
Head,  Methodist  minister. 

The  Linootas  made  their  home 
with  the  Berrys  for  some  time  af- 
ter their  marriage,  m  the  U  tie 
leg  catoin  of  the  Berry's  the  two 
Lincoln  children.  SaraOa  and  Abra- 
ham, were  born,  according  to  the 
1  records  found  in  Springfield.  Sub- 
sequently the  Lincolns  removed  tc 
LeRue.  new  Harden  county.  Ky., 
where  they  established  the  home 
about  which  the  first  rec-oUections 
cif  Abraham  Lincoln  centered. 

Mr.  Lea^e  knows  the  Berry 
place  well.  He  often  has  been  in 
I  the  little  cabin,  he  says,  and  has 
■eaten  meals  in  it.  He  often  assdst- 
.ed  in  setting  up  faffm  machmery 
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A  JUNE  BRIDE 

On  June  12  a  new  Lincoln  shrine 
will  be  dedicated  at  Harrodsburg, 
Kentucky.  The  cabin  in  which,  the 
parents  of  the  president  were  mar- 
ried, enclosed  within  a  beautiful  edi- 
fice,  will  be  preserved  as  a  memorial 
of  the  marriage  vows  that  made 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
husband  and  wife.  --^  -  r' 

The  nuptials  occurring  in  7  the 
month  of  June,  1906,  served  as  a  cU- 
max  of  another  one  of  those  typical 
pioneer  romances  where  the  children 
of  neighbors  were  united  after  having 
been  playmates,  sweethearts,  and  lov- 
ers. .  '  '       :  .  ■  .-'-r    /i  -  / 

Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
were  both  orphans,  having  lost  their 
fathers  before  they  reached  their 
teens.  Thomas'  father  was  massa- 
cred by  the  Indians  in  Kentucky  in 
1786.  Both  family  tradition  and 
court  docxxments,  reveal  that  Nancy's 
mother  was  a  widow  when  she  came 
to  Kentucky  some  time  before  1790. 

After  the  second  marriage  of 
Nancy's  mother  the  child  went  to  live 
with  Richard  Berry,  Sr.,  whose  vidfe 
is  said  to  have  been  a  sister  of 
Nancy's  mother.  Her  home  was  not 
far  from  where  the  widow  Lincoln 
was  living  on  Beech  Fork. 

The  senior  Richard  Berry  died 
sometime  before  December  4,  1798, 
the  date  on  which  his  will  was  pro- 
bated. His  old  daughter,  Joanna 
Berry  Brumfield,  was  the  mother  of 
William  Brumfield,  who  married 
"Ann"  Lincohi,  sister  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln. Richard  Berry,  Sr's,  oldest  son, 
Richard  Berry,  Jr.,  after  his  father's 
death,  became  the  guardian  of  Nancy 
Hanks,  and  he  so  signs  on  her  mar- 
riage bond. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Richard  Berry, 
Jr.,  was  a  brother-in-law  to  Thomas 
Lincoln's  sister.  One  who  is  familiar 
with  the  close  proximity  of  the  Berry, 
Brumfield,  Crume,  and  Lincoln  homes 
on  Beech  Fork  will  be  able  to  visual- 
ise the  community  that  served  as 


playground  for  the  children  of  these 
pioneers.  All  five  of  the  Widow  Lin- 
coln's children,  including  Thomas, 
married  young  people  living  in  the 
Beech  Fork  neighborhood. 

From  the,  reminiscences  of  Mc. 
James  Thompson  and  William  Hard- 
esty,  we  glean  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  Richard  Berry  cabin  "on 
.  the  banks  of  Beech  Fork  near  what 
;  was  then  called  Mattingly*s  Mill,  now 
called  Beechland  Mills.  It  is  situated 
about  seven  miles  from  Springfield,  on 
the  top  of  a  grassy  knoll  in  the  midst 
of  a  clump  of  trees.  The  higher  cabin 
to  the  right  in  the  photograph  is  the 
original  Berry  Cabin,  while  the  one  to 
the  left  has  been  constructed  since. 
The  old  cabin  has  but  one  room,  and 
it  was  in  that  room  that  deacon  Jesse 
Head  performed  the  ceremony  that 
united  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy 
Hanks.  The  rough  floor  timbers  show 
the  usage  that  they  have  been  sub- 
jected to,  and  the  logs  that  form  the 
walls  are  blackened  with  smoke  and 
.  age.  The  mud  with  which  the  cabin  is 
chinked  has  grown  hard  and  is  as 
much  a  part  of  the  structure  as  the 
logs  whose  interstices  it  fills." 

The  traditions  gathered  by  Hem- 
don  and  used  by  him  in  his  Lincoln 
biography,  and  later  by  Lamon  and 
Beveridge,  have  been  responsible  for 
building  up  a  false  and  purely  imag- 
inary background  for  the  girlhood 
days  of  Nancy  Hanks. 

One  by  one  duly  authorized  public 
records  have  made  invalid  this  idle 
talk  and  gossip  which  Hemdon  dis- 
played under  the  caption  of  "Gods 
naked  truth,"  £ind  when  the  "stag- 
nant putrid  pool"  from  which  he 
claimed  Lincoln  came  is  actually  lo- 
cated it  proves  to  be  associated  with 
another  family. 

The  confusion  of  Lincoln's  mother 
with  another  Nancy  Hanks,  a  woman 
about  the  same  age,  is  partly  respon- 
sible for  the  great  injustice  done  to 
the  orphan  girl  who  lived  in  the 
home  of  the  Berrys. 

According  to  Hemdon,  Thomas  and 
Betsey  Sparrow  took  the  waif,  Nancy, 
into  their  home  to  live  and  they  be- 
came her  foster  parents.  The  Spar- 
rows were  not  married  until  six  and 
one-half  years  after  the  date  of 
Nancy's  alleged  adoption  by  them, 
and  there  is  no  dependable  evidence 
to  show  that  she  ever  lived  with  them. 

Hemdon's  classification  of  Nancy 
among  the  poor  whites  ia  also  un^'ust. 


The  Berrys,  Brumfields,  Grumes, 
Mitchells,  Thompsons,  Galdwells, 
Shipleys,  etc.,  among  whom  she  lived 
in  Washington  Gounty  and  who  had 
immig^rated  from  Virginia,  would  not 
bear  out  the  reflection  which  has  been 
cast  on  her  own  forebears. 

The  disgusting  camp  meeting  scene 
featuring  Nancy  Hanks  as  a  young 
lady  in  a  most  unbecoming  maimer  is 
a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the" 
woman  who  was  to  become  the  bride 
of  Thomas  Lincoln.  Hemdon  not 
only  assumes  the  identity  of  the  fe- 
male who  participated  in  this  incident 
but  he  dehberately  moves  the  original 
traditional  story  back  ten  years  to 
antidate  the  marriage  of  Nancy 
Hanks. 

The  Hemdon  manuscripts  also  al- 
lege that  Nancy  Hanks  was  courted 
by  Thomas  Lincoln  while  she  was  a 
visitor  in  the  home  of  Joseph  Hanks 
in  Elizabethtown,  and  that  Lincoln 
met  Nancy  in  Hank's  carpenter  shop. 
This  story  is  also  baseless.  Joseph 
Hanks  was  a  single  man  imtil  foiu* 
years  after  Nancy's  marriage  and 
had  neither  home  nor  carpenter  shop 
in  Elizabethtown  previous  to  1806. 

Lamon  using  the  Hemdon  source 
material  told  the  world  that  of 
"Nancy  Hanks  marriage  there  exists 
no  evidence  but  that  of  mutual  ac- 
knowledgement and  cohabitation."  He 
further  states  that  she  married  a  may\ 
who  did  not  love  her  and  that  she 
was  a  sort  of  a  second  choice  wife. 
This  of  course  paved  the  way  for  the 
gross  libel  which  both  Hemdon,  La- 
mon, and  later  writers  have  brought 
against  the  moral  character  of  the 
president's  mother. 

The  marriage  bond  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and  Nancy  Hanks,  on  file  in  the 
Washington  county  court  house, 
signed  by  Richard  Berry,  the  guar- 
dian of  Nancy  Hanks,  lifts  the 
mother  of  Lincoln  out  of  Hemdon's 
"stagnant  putrid  pool"  and  places  her 
in  a  wholesome  cabin  on  Beech  Fork. 
Here  she  was  wooed  and  won  by  a 
worthy  pioneer,  the  youngest  son  of 
the  Widow  Lincoln. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  who 
have  a  voice  in  the  dedication  of  these 
nuptial  logs  now  preserved  at  Har- 
rodsburg,  will  make  plain  that  the 
parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
worthy  of  this  belated  recognition  of 
their  honorable  and  happy  union, 
which  was  productive  of  such  a  noble 
son  as  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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August  20,  1931. 

Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 

Lincoln  Nat.  Life  Ins.  Bldg, 

Port  Wayne,  Indiana. 

My  dear  Dr.  Warren: 

Reading  Vannest»s  book  on  Lincoln  in 
Indiana  has  brought  to  our  mind  rather  sharply  that  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  yourself  and  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  the  works  of  the  late  Dr.  Barton  as  to  the 
parentage  of  Abraham's  mother,  Nancy  Hanks.     Dr.  Barton 
appeared  to  scoff  at  any  theory  but  that  of  the  illegiti- 
mate birth  of  Nancy  Hanks.     Our  own  research  on  Lincoln* s 
parentage  has  been  very  small  compared  with  that  on  the 
later  period  of  his  life,  but  so  far  as  we  have  gone  into 
the  matter  we  are  inclined  to  uphold  the  idea  that  Lucy 
Hanks,  the  mother  of  Nancy,  may  not  have  been  a  Hanks  at 
all  but  have  married  one  of  the  Hanks  boys  who  died  before 
she  left  for  Kentucky  so  that  at  the  time  of  her  marriage 
to  Sparrow  she  was  a  widow  and  her  daughter  Nancy  was 
legitimate.    In  this,  I  believe,  we  are  in  line  with  your 
o\'m  ideas  on  the  matter.     Can  you  give  us  any  notion  as 
to  why  Barton  had  the  strong  feeling  he  showed  in  his 
books  in  favor  of  the  illegitimacy  of  Nancy  Hanks?  Was 
it  because  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  Herndon's  work  or 
what  was  the  reason?    Have  you  found  anything  since  the 
publication  of  your  book,  "Lincoln's  Parentage  and 
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CMldhood",  wbich  would  tend  to  uphold  or  contradict  your 
ideas  as  to  the  parentage  of  Nancy  Hanks?    By  the  way,  I 
wish  that  you  would  send  us  an  autographed  (by  yourself) 
copy  of  that  book,  enclosing,  of  course,  a  bill  for  same; 
I  assure  you  I  would  be  very  pleased  to  receive  it. 


Sincerely  yours. 


MC  B 


Assistant  Director. 


The  famous  horse  graveyard  on  Hamburg  Place. 
(Nancy  Hanks  statue  in  center) 


— Cusick 


NANCY  HANKS 


Foaled  1886 


Died  1915 


World's  champion  trotter  from  1892  to  1894 — record  2:04. 
Holder  of  the  world's  record  for  the  fastest  three  consecutive 
heats  in  a  race,  2:12,  2:12.)4  and  2:12,  to  high  wheels,  and  the 
fastest  first,  second  and  third  heats  in  a  race  to  that  hitch.  Dam 
of  Admiral  Dewey  2:04^,  Lord  Roberts  2:07^,  Nancy  McKer- 
ron  2:10J^  (at  three  years  old),  Markala  2:18^.  Narion  (dam 
of  Vice  Commodore  2:11.  Albia  2  10^,  Princess  of  Monaco,  etc.) 


*    *    ♦    ♦  ♦ 


Chicago,  Illinois, 
Decemher  22nd  1932, 

Dr.  ■'^ouis  A.  Warren, 
Fort- Wayne,  Indiana. 

My  dear  Br,  Warren. 

Your  reiteration,  "A  boy  not  nine  years  of  age  would  not  be 
especially  interested  in  knowing  who  his  mother's  father  was."  leads 
me  to  suggest, "perhaps  you  have  overlooked  certain  facts." 

^^efreshing  my  memory  I  am  able  to  state  that  Abraham  fcinw 
coin  did  not  continued  to  live  just  a  boy  not  nine  ytars  of  age  but  con- 
tinued to  live  more  than  forty-six  years  af ten  his  mother's  death  which 
occurred  when  he  was  not  nine  years  of  age. 

During  those  forty-dix  years  of  his  continued  existence  he 
displayed,  in  his  untiring  quest  -  not  one  of  mere  curiosity  -  but  a 
quest  that  troubled  and  annoyed    and  which  he  hoped  would  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  his  mother's  father.    Thirteen  of  these  years  he  lived  with 
his  father  which  brings  us  to  the  year  1831  when  he  left  his  father's 
log  cabin  home.  The  following  twenty  years  he  saw  his  father  every  year 
and  sometimes  twice  a  year,  but  never  once  did  Thomas  Lincoln  reply  to 
his  son's  question,  "Who  was  my  mother's  father?" 

If  Thomas  Lincoln  did  not  know  who  was  the  father  of  his  wif e- 
ABraham  Lincoln's  mother  -  he  did  know  whether  or  no  Lucy  Hanks  was  the 
"irregular"  mother  of  Nancy  ^anks,  or  the  widow  of  a  supposed  son  of 
Joseph  Hanks  and  father  of  ^^ancy  Hanks. 

Why  did  Thomas  Lincoln  refuse  to  give  his  son  the  information 
he  so  earnestly  sought?     Perhaps  the  father's  refusal,  together  with  ^- 
another  reason  dictated  the  spirit  in  which  -braham  Lincoln  replied  to 
the  abnouncement  of  his  father's  approaching  death.    He  wrote:  "Say  to 
him  that  if  we  could  meet  now  ,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  not  be 
more  painful  than  pleasant." 


2 

What  a  strange  reply ^    Th.at  Abratiam  -Lincoln  slaould  th^;is  write.  Tliese 
words  of  his  have  confounded  me.  That  this  man  of  patience,  of  tender- 
ness of  "Malice  for  none  with  charity  for  all,"  shold  have  penned  these 
wordJ"®sorely  trouhelsome.  There  must  have  been  grave  provacation  that 
jcHAaguul  caused  this  man  to  indite  those  words* 

In  your  Lincoln  Lore  No.  192*  I  note  the  following  statement  "  The 
tradition  that  she  (  ^ancy  Hanks  Lincoln  -  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother) 
lived  in  the  home  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Sparrow  and  was  brought  up  by 
them  is  without  foundation"    I  do  not  think  you  are  quite  Justified  in 
making  so  broad  and  contradictory  an  assertion.  As  far  as  I  am  concern- 
ed I  certainly  had  a  foundation  on  which  to  assert  my  statement  ujDenni® 
Hanks  told  me  in  an  interview  I  had  with  him  in  1891  that  ^^ancy  Hanks* 
Abraham  Lincoln's  mother  and  his  first  cousin  ^ived  with  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Sparrow,  as  he  also  did,  and  was  brought  up  by  them.'  Further 
he  stated  that  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  wrote  her  foster  parents  and  asked 
them  to  come  to  her  after  the  Lincolns  had  moved  to  Indiana. 

The  Sparrows  came  and  were  stricken  -  fatal  victims  of  the  "Milk 
sickness"  which  caused  the  death  of  many  of  those  early  settlers  in 
Indiana* 

Now  the  question  arises  -  what  object  would  Dennis  fianks  have  in 
telling  me  vsuc^li'       untruth    -  so  unreasonable^   and  so  uncalled  for.'  At 
the  time  of  his  foster  parents'  death  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  and 
nineteen  when  Nancy  ^%nks  I'incoln  died.  Old  enough  to  have  been  quit» 
familiar  with  the  family  history*    When  I  asked  him  "Who  was  Nancy  Hanks 
father?"  he  replied  "That's  what  Abe  wus  allers  trying  to  find  out." 

I  have  been  hoping  that  you  would  be  in  Chicago  and  that  when  here 
you  would  call.  I  am  sure  I  have  some  Lincoln  matter  you  will  be  inter- 
ested in. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 

Yours  sincerely,  ^^{i^ssnr- 


There  is  no  picture  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  the  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  She 
died  before  the  days  of  photography,  and  pictures  of  her  would  have  had  to  have  been 
a  nainting  pencil  sketch,  silhouette,  steel  engraving,  bust,  meda  lion  or  some  of  the 
processes  used  at  that  tii^e.  The  first  dagurreotypes  were  made  m  1839  and  she  died 
fn  1818  Thomas  Lincoln  later  married  Sarah  Bush  Johnson  u-ho  could  not  have  exerted 
a  mor^iiotherly  influence  over  the  coming  president  if  he  had  been  her  own  son.  When 
nominated  for  the  Presidency,  Lincoln  visited  his  .tep-mother  at  the  family  home  m  Coles 
county,  his  father  having  died  m  1852.  .      ,  , 

There  is  an  excellent  photograph  of  Sarah  Bush  Johnson  Lincoln,  and  a  copy  was 
sent  to  me,  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Chapman,  her  grand-daughter.  . 

Recently  in  a  syndicate  article  in  the  press  a  puzzle  pu-tui;e  is  given  of  Lmcom  s 
step-Sher  and  the  question  is  asked  "Who  was  Nancy  Hanks?"^^^^  .  / 


B©c«Rt)er  28 »  1933 


5644  Harper  kT&teod 
Chicago,  Illlaols 

My  dear  l?3r«,  ©ridleyj 

le  are  always  pl©a8*d  to  bear  from  you  \mX 
I  r®^©*  ejE©«©di35^1y  that  our  fieifpolnto  about  the  pabliclty 
of  Dennis  Hajfiks  tastissoay  aro  fsr  apart.      If  you  will  refer 
to       lettsr  written  to  you  July  14,  1932,  yon  will  fiad  here 
th©  oTf Actions  raifted  to  laany  of  the  qtLeetlons  In  yotir  reeont 
iattor. 

With  regard  to  tho  geniality  b^tweesi  Thocm* 
Lincoln  and  Ms  son,  Abrahaas  Lincoln,  I  have  alraady  xmdor  my 
a  Lincoln  I/jra  bulletiji  on  that  subjaot  which  T  think  will  sat 
forth  lay  viewpoint  at  laast  on  tli@  letter  ifeicfc.  yon  miot©  la 
wl)idi  Abrahffla  Lincoln  mention®  his  father.     It  would  interest 
ne  vary  nixtmh  if  you  co^ald  prodwc©  sose^  evidence  that  would 
prov«  that  ThcaiaK  Liacoln  at  any  tla^  ©ver  refused  to  tell 
hi 9  son  all  or  anything  about  th©  family  M«tory, 

I  do  not  ^iak  that  previous  to  1861  Abrahem 
Lincoln  would  I'tav®  any  occasion  to  worry  very  mch  -ivar  the 
identity  of  his  grandparent »,     t  beli'^va  it  is  likely  he  hal 
ttov^r  seen  them  ^nd  they  had  long  since  been  dead. 

We  have  jaroved  th^it  Dennis  Hanks*  own  mother, 
i»ho  wae  naaed  Wancy  Haake,  lived  with  ^iXiwibeth  Spsrrbw  aad 
^.oiaaa  Sparrow  bat  I  have  never  heard  Dennis  or  anyone  else 
say  that  there  were  two  Hancy  Hanks  in  the  Ifiomaa  anti  Kliaabs  th 
Sparrow  hcaae  at  the  same  tiiae, 

Dennis  llfinks  has  confused  his  own  laothar  with 
whcm  he  lived  but  a  very  short  time  with  the  mothor  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  iSiether  intentionally  or  not*  I  do  not  know, 

'?h©  more  I  road  of  Bennls  Hanks*  testimony,  the 
more  I  think  that  laany  times  \m  mst  have  been  in  the  same 
attitude  as  he  was  on  the  day  you  mention  in  the  last  ©iitlon 
of  your  book  on  page  159, 


Deceniser  28,  1932 


I  bar©  oae  or  t*D  tentatiir©  dates  for  Chioa^  in.  «3© 
aosET  futTSTO  and  hope  I  irill  aoms  day  ^«  abl®  to  carry  oat  i^y  parpose 
to  call  on  you  wMle  there. 

?«ry  sincerely  yoar«. 


Director 

Lii^X&  Historical  Bes«arch  ?axuui£.tioii 


Virginia  Baptist  Historical  Society 


university  of  RICHMONi 


VIRGINIA 


March  3,  1933 


Tlrfiinia  Baptist  Elatorlcal  Society 
UnlTeralty  of  Bldlmond 
Richmond,  Virginia 

AttentlTnt  0«m<*tt  Byland,  Li1>rarlan 
Gdntl6B«nf 

niaok  you  very  modi  for  your  offar  %^  hare 
the  photostat  copies  roado  frora  the  John  Alderaon  list  of 
marriages  from  1776  t  ;  1798, 

^9  will  lnde<^d  b«  T'^ry  glad  to  have  yon  aake 
a  photostat  copy  from  this  negative  which  you  hare  and 
pleased  to  reimburse  ym  for  the  cost  Incurred  thereby. 

It  has  occurred  to  rae  that  you  might  like  to 
be  placed  on  the  mailing  list  for  the  weekly  bulletin  s*ilch 
w©  Inaue  from  this  Foundation  ^li  which  from  time  to  tlas 
carries  data  that  would  bo  of  Interest  to  the  Baptist 
Historical  Society  of  Ylrglnla,     Inasmcii  as  both  of 
Lincoln* 8  parents  were  Baptists  and  both  of  them  wero  born 
In  Virginia,  It  would  seen  quite  timely  that  yw  Society 
would  have  some  Inf  ormation  about  the  early  faciilies  of  th« 
tilncolns  and  Hankies. 

Thank  you  vexy  much  for  the  quotation  about 
the  baptism  of  Hancy  Hanks  in  Fauquier  C county  on  Jtuae  13,1778, 

If  this  Foundation  can  be  of  any  help  to  you 
in  yonr  quest,  please  do  not  fail  to  call  upon  us. 

Very  sincerely  y^urs, 


Director 

LAVtAiM  T.lncoln  Plstorlcal  "Research  Foundation 


Zmm  %tm  ago  I  irro$«  ^oti  villi  reforonoo 

i!i«Qa(B07ipt  lint  ^  eQ83Priafi»t  fwm  1770  lo  1798* 

Tou  advl»«d      at  tlmt  tina  that  ym  ha4L 
a  l^toatati  iM§atlfa  $rm  wMitii  yoia  ifo-4.d  be 
l^l«a»9d  %9  ba^  jmi^liTaa  madia. 

Wo  vill  1^  vayjr  jslad  iiidiad  to  fenmrd 
jrou  a  f^tuKM  in  adTaooa  far  tba  vox^e  if  you  will 
aMt^  Uf  how        it  if  to  #Oit. 

Tou  alt9  fotggaslad  la  ywr  Xattar  tliat 
lia  %h»  raooyd  Wdc  of  Broad  Bon  Be^tist  Clmrch  in 
TaafQiar.OGPQntsr*  Tlrgtnia,  tha  nama  of  Hanojr  Hanlcf 
It  listed  on  Swm  V&,  X778  aM  of  ootirsa  we  votild 

vei7  ramh  intaraatad  to  know  who  bar  parents 
vara  or  axiy  otliar  Infoxiaatlon  that  tlsa  raeardt  majr 
aarrjr* 

Inanaoeh  at  tba  Linoolaa  vara  Baptists 
in  Ka&taelqr  and  Indiana  and  that  his  ant  Ira  early 
life  seams  to  hava  baen  in  the  Baptist  baok^ou^d, 
va  woald  ba  aM»re  tbaa  pXaasad  to  reaeiva  suab 
assistanaa  i^leb  you  are  abXa  to  giLrt  us  and  for 
liaiab  m  are  very  willing  to  pagr« 

Very  siiusaraXy  yottrs. 


Director 

Xdaaoln  HatiouaX  Life  7oandAtion 


January  21,  1937 


Vlrglxiia  Baptist  Historical  Society 
IJiiiversity  of  Elchmond 
Ricluaond,  Virginia 

Gentlemen?     Attention:  Garnet t  Pvyland,  Librarian 

It  now  appears  ae  If  a  speaking  itinerary 
which  has  been  arranged  for  me  will  bring  me  into 
Richmond  on  February  5. 

I  am  wondering  if  there  might  be  raade  available 
to  me  on  that  day  or  the  dsy  following  John  Alderson, 
Jr's  manuBcript  list  of  marriages  from  1776  to  1798, 
also  any  other  data  that  may  refer  to  the  Linville  Creek 
Baptist  Church  In  Rockln^juaa  Coxmty,  Virginia. 

I  am  very  anxious  indeed  to  see  these  old  books 
if  they  have  not  already  been  reproduced  in  some  books* 

Very  truly  yours 


IiAWiLH 


Director 


The  Lincoln  National  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Inter-office  Correspondence 
peoria  office 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren    Director  date    February  24,  1934 

Lincoln  Historical  Research  Fo^mdation 

SUBJECT 


Dear  Dv*  Warren: 

~e  liave  just  received  postcard  reading  as  "below 
and  thinking  it  will  interest  you  f  send  it  to  you  verbatim: 

" Gentlemen: 

TIIQI  for  this  week  says  you  will  mail  free 
a  copy  of  :i3pisodes  in  Lincoln's  Life. 

COL.  CLAP.SITCE  3.  WOODS,  Bok  162. 

L  shall  "be  happy  to  receive  a  copy.     I  was  "born 
9  miles  distant  frora  Lincoln's  parent's  cabin,  which 
WHS  in  Washington  County,  Ky.    One  night  not  long  ago, 
more  wideawake  citizens  of  the  adjoinlug  county  of 
Mercer,  hauled  away  to  Earrodsburg,  Ky. ,  the  remnants 
of  the  original  Tom  Linco  n  &  1  ancy  Hanks  cabin,  where 
ray  consin,  Hev,  Jesse  Head  married  them  about  1804,  a. 
fact  unverified  for  90  years,  that  cast  a  cloud  over 
ABRAHAM  LIIIC0'l\f'3  legitimacy,  or  rather  his  own  mother's 
legitimacy.    See  top  P.  6,  "Abraham  Lincoln,  by  Lord 
Charnwood,  Independent  Pyess  Edition,  1924,  (Best  History 
of  Lincoln.)" 


Tours  very  truly. 


S.  C.  Lowes/7C 


IF  THIS  LETTER  CALLS  FOR  A  REPLY.  USE  THE  BOTTOM  OR  REVERSE  SIDE  OF  THE  DUPLICATE  COPY  ATTACHED 


"Who',  Abraham  Lincoln?" 

entertained  at  john    E''  M%'."'^^' 
"Hamburg  Place  "  When  Mr^'/'""', 
ard  was  Introduced  to  v,^''"- 
marked.    "Your    nL.  ' 
miliar.-  to  whi.h  ^^  fa- 

.Place.  ';^r  a'a  ^^"'^"^^  ' 

i   Why    thpv  •  -Leonard, 

h^"^enL\^Tors7sX'^  ^^^^^ 
^orld  is  that?"  T 
'  plained  that  Mr  Hadd.n  ^"^'"'^ 
trained  some  fam  ^ 

thought  thTy  deserved  ^"T"  ^"'^ 
rlalization.      ^^^^^'^^^^  such  memo- 

^^ncTniTs;  r  Tor^"  *° 

"you  Of  course  knowtlT"* 
trotter  Nancv  H«ni?  ^  ^"-eat, 

•^en  thougM  en"S'o7h; 

monument  terlertrrv^.*^"^  ^'^^ 

name  for  a  horle  h  "^'^ 
happen  to  3eiec?That"n7mer^  ''^^ 
-theV'of"lhrThlm^~r  the 
Leonard  replied  J-mcoln.  Mr. 

Hut^;„^^rt?y,n'^"'to*ti:;^ 

Probably  so.  but  Mr 
speechless.  '  ^°nard  was 

yefr^;  thrSn'  K^'"^''  this 
asked.  '-Who  ZT  ^i^«"t«n"ial  and 
tt  is  time  to  Booner 
modern  dlrecto^^    ,  """^  ^""^  more 


p^gM«P««il9iPP^ii^       GRANDVIEW,  INDIANA,   THURSDAY,  JULY  9,  1936, 


NANCY  LINCOLN  S  MARK 

Will  of  Thomas    Sparrow   FouiSd  in 
Spencer  Court  Records  by  WPA. 


WPA  Headquanters,  Indianapolis, 
July  7. — A  thin  sheet  of  yellowed  pa- 
pi.r  with  old  fa&hion.ed  script  dimmed 
by  years  has,  just  been  found  by 
"W.erks  Progress  Administration  wom- 
en workers  who  were  r.snovatinig  the 
court  files  in  the  Spencer  county  court 
l  ouse  at  liockport.  It  looked  hke 
any  of  the  hundx-ods  of  documento 
thty  have  been  indexing  and  putting- 
ir:  crder.  But  in  the  left  hand  corner 
they  found  something  ^that  made 
tliem  gasp. 

It  read,  "Nancy  Lincoln,  her  mark." 
There,  with  a  small  x,  the  mothOr  of 
Abi  aham  Lincoln  had  affix.sjd  her  sig- 
nature as  w^tneiss  to  a  will.    It  was 
"the  testament  of  'Thomas  SparroA', 
jher  uncle,  who  with  his  wife,  Betsy 
1  Fanks  Sparrow,  had  come  to  Spencer 
county  fnom  Kentucky  in  1817,  and 
made  his  home  with    the  Lincolas. 
T'hey  also  broughJ,with  them,  Dennis 
Hanks,  Nancy's  cousin,  who  was  the 
beneficiary  of  the  will,  and  who  lived 
wic-h  the  Lincoln  family  many  years 
I    Shortly  after  the  will  was  attested 
I  in  September,  1818,  Thomas  SpaiTOAV 
died,  a  victim    of   the   epidemic  of 
"milk  fever."    His  wife  succumed  to 
'tl.e  same  (disease  shortly  thereafter, 
and  in  the'  middle  of  October,  181?, 
Nancy  Lincoln  also  died  of  the  milk 
fever. 

1  Thomas  Sparrow'r;  Will. 

The  document    reads    as  follows: 

"October  9th,  1818.  This  twsnty- 
i'rst  day  of  September  in  the  year 
jJIghtcen  Hundred  and  Eigbte..n 
[Thomas  Sparrow  iis  in  perfect  senses 
na  this  date  above  mentioned,  that 
lail  the  goods  and  chattels  that  die 
|ab(ive  mentioned  Thomas  Sparrow 
h.?s  is  to  bsdong  to  his  wife  Eliza- 
tsth  Sparrow  <zo  that  she  can  do  as 
sh-«  please^  with  until  her  death  and 
afl'er  her  death  the  whole  of  the  prop- 
(rty  at'Ovo  mentioned  is  to  fall  to 
Dennis  Hanks  when  he  comes  of  age 
.and  that  the  above  T.  Sparrow  has 
ri->ade  chois  of  Thomas  Carter  to  be 
his  Execi^:or  for  his  effects  above 
^^'•itten  this  from  under  my  hand  and 
seal.  Signed:  David  Casebier",  Nan^'y 
Lincoln  her  mark,  and  Thomas  Spar- 
row his  mark." 

Other  valuable  papers  discovered 
by  the  WPA  M^orkers  were  probate 
lecords  dating  back  to  1818,  during 
•v.-hich  time  .'the  court  was  held  in\he 
1  i-me  of  Azel  Dorsey,  near  Rocknort. 

The  discovery  of  the  Lincoln  ,docu- 
mc'nt  comes  at  the  time  when  rosi- 
do'its  of  southern  Indiana  are  celr- 
bi.K+:nfr  the  Lincoln  Country  Summer 
Festival  in  the  Lincoln  Pionedr  Vil- 
la?t  at  Rockport.  Here  on  July  4th, 
fdiiv  buildines  constructed  by  WPA 
■"vorkers  durin?  the  pasit  year  arc*  to 
1>.  dedicated  by  Wianye  Coy,  state 
WPA  administrator. 


THE  LINCOLN  COUNTRY 

CELEBRATION 


Rockport  and  Spencer  county  have 
rowived  much  favorable  publicity  in 
the  past  month  due  to  the  week  s 
festivities  that  came  to  a  cloise  Sat- 
r  vday.  The  csitix-e  program  was  a 
'Vv'rthy  one  and  much  creidit  is  due 
the  officers  of  >the  Spencer  County 
Historical  Society  and  their  assist- 
ants. Great  numbers  of  visitors  at- 
tended one  or  more  of  the  various 
P'-ograms:  some  from  far  away. 

If  this  paper  were  to  do  justice  to 
the  entire  program  there  would  be 
little  else  in  this  issue. 

The  presentation  of  the  play  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Alice  Hebert  was  not  as 
largely  attended  as  Jits  worthiness 
donerved.  It  was  well  witten  and 
ably  presented'  by  local  talent. 

The  largest  crowd  of  the  week  was 
present  the  last  day— Saturday.  All 
i  res>'nt  saw  the  next  governor  of  the 
state,  as  both  candidateis  wei-.e  pres- 
ent and  talked  from  the  same  plat- 
form. Their  talks  were  non-politi- 
ca'.  and  received  with  approbation 
by  the  large  crowd.  Other  speakers 
v.-er.e  given  cordial  re:aptions,  also. 

The  Parade  of  ProgTcss  was  not  as' 
laige  as  the  Pioneer  Parade  of  a 
years  ago,  but  it  did  contain  some 
fine  displays.  Thef  first  pi-ize  in  the 
parade  of  floalts  was  given  the  Ki- 
v/aniiS'  Lincoln  Mem{)rial,  a  neatly 
decorated  float  with  William  Parshiy 
impersonating  Lincolri;  the  second 
jrize  went  to  the  Rocjtport  Democrat 
and  the  third  px'ize  to  the  Basye  Drue; 
Store.  Other  floaits  iwere  v.ery  de- 
serving as  were  also  some  .displays 
tlialt  were  not  introqaced  asi  under 
one  head  or  firm. 

No  accident  marred  the  day  and 
thr-  v/ea^th,er  was  ideal. 


BOONVILLE  PRESS  CLUB  PICNI 


The  Indiana  Lincoln  Union  will  as- 
■sist  the  Boonville  Press  Club  at  the 
annual  meeting  on  Sunday,  July  12, 
at  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  pari;. 
Following  the  ceiiemony  ^t  the  grave, 
10.  which  the  Lincoln  Union  will  par- 
ticipate, they  will  meCt  with  RTyron 
1'.  Rees,  of  the  Division  of  Lands  and 
Watejrs  of  the  Indiana  Conservation 
Department,  and  will  take  up  the 
matter  of  building  a  new  approach 
to  tha  park  from'  the  west,  making' 
a  complete-aiew  road  from  state  road 
No.  62,  near  Gentryville.  If  such  an 
a)-)proach  is  built  it  will  be  carefully 
d(':-igned  and  will  be  specially  beau- 
tified. 

The  Stalte  of  Indiana  expended 
more  than  $3,000  last  year  for  addi- 
tional land  to  bj  added  to  the  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  park,  and  the  Indian,^ 
Lmcoln  Union  bought'  an  addiltional 
?'J,5000  tract  of  land;  and  the  park 
row  cotmprises  land  adjoining  the 
town  of  Gentry viHe. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Boon- 
ville Press  Club  is  considered  the 
largest  gathering  that  annually  meets 
iri  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  park. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Press  Club 
V'a»s  held  in  1924  and  wab  a\ttended 
bv  forty  people.  Each  year  since 
then  the  attendance^  has  increased  un- 
til last  year  16,000  people  attended. 
The  Press  Club  is  preparing  Ito  take 
care  of  more  people  than  ever  at  the 
mL-feting  on  Sunday,  July  12. 

The  three  principal  speakers  are 
State  Senator  Henry  F.  Schricker, 
Democratic  candidalte  for  lieutenant- 
governor;  Judge  Raymond  S.  Spring- 
er, R,epublican  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor; and  former  U.  S.  SenatDr 
Jame<s  E.  Watson.  Former  State 
Senator  W.  B.  Carleton  will  deliver 
the  eulogy  alt  the  ceremony  at  the 
grave  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  Sev- 
.oral  organizations  will  place  wreaths 
upon  the  grave  during  this  service. 

The  day's  program  starts  at  9:30 
a.m.  with  a  mamou+h  Sunday  school 
c?a(ss  taught  by  Judge  Ros'coe  Kiper. 
Several  bands  and  orchestras  will 
play  during  the  day. 


'.^ij&^i  i^^^     TTtg  MONITOR  ( 

I       iSTANCY  LINCOLN  S  MARK 

W'iJl  of  Thomas    Sparrow   Fouad  in  | 
Spencer  Court  Records  by  WPA. 


WPA  Headquarters,  Indianapolis, 
,  July  7. — A  thin  sheet  of  yellowed  pa- 
pi  r  with  old  fashioned  script  dimmed 
1  by  years  has  just  been  found  by 
"tVx'rks  Progress  Administration  wom- 
en workers  who  were  renovating  the 
court  files  in  the  Spencer  county  court 

I  ouse  at  Itockport.  It  looked  l;ke 
r,;iy  of  the  hundreds  of  documents 
tluy  have  been  indexing  and  puttin.^ 
U:  order.  But  in  the  left  hand  corner 
they  found  something  that  made 
them  gasp. 

It  read,  "Nancy  Lincoln,  her  mark.  ' 

I  There,  -with  a  small  x,  the  mothOr  .if 
Abraham  Lincoln  had  affix.rd  her  sig- 

|ti.atur>  as  witness  to  a  will.  It  was 
the  testament  of  Thomas  Sparro>v, 
her  uncle,  who  with  h's  wife,  Betsy 
iJanks  Sparrow,  had  come  to-  Spencer 
county  fnom  Kentucky  in  1817,  an'! 
made  his)  home  with    the  Lineolns. 

'^hey  also  brought  with  them,  Denni? 
Hanks,  Nancy's  cousin,  who  was  the 
beneficiary  of  the  will,  and  who  lived 
wieh  the  Lincoln  family  many  years 
Shortly  after  the  will  was  attested 
in  September,  1818,  Thomas  Span-OAv 
'lied,  a  victim  of  the  epidemic  of 
"milk  fever."    His  wife  suecumed  to 

i'tbe  same  ,disease  shortly  thereafter, 
and  in  the'  middle  of  October,  181?, 
Nancy  Lincoln  also  di«d  of  the  milk 
fever. 

Thomas  Sparrow'.r  Will. 
The  document    reads    as  follows: 
"October  9th,  1818.    This  twenty- 
(■rst  day  of  September  in  the  year 
P  ighteen     Hundred    and  Eighteen 
Tliomas  Sparrow  is  in  perfect  senses 

II  this  date  above  mentioned,  that 
all  the  goods  and  chattels  that  die 
above  mentioned  Tbomas  Spari'ow 
ban  is  to  bsllong  to  his  wife  Eliza- 
br-th  Sparroiw  so  that  she  can  do  as 
she  pleases  with  until  her  death  and  i 
aJltier  her  death  the  whole  of  the  prop- 
erty above  mentioned  is  to  fall  to 
I.'ennis  Hanks  Avhc'n  hs  comes  of  age 
and  that  the  above  T.  Sparrow  has 
i.-'sde  fhoiis  of  Thomas  Carter  to  be 
ills  Execu)';or  for  his  effects  above 
\\  "itten  this  from  under  my  han.d  and 
peal.  Signed:  David  Casebier,  Nan.'y 
Lincoln  her  mark,  and  Thomas  Spar-  I 
row  his  mark."  ' 

Other  valuable    papers  discovered 
bv  the  WPA  workers  were  probate 
letords  dating  back  to  1818,  during! 
ivhich  time  .'the  court  was  h.^ld  in  the  I 
Lome  of  Azel  Dorsey,  near  Rockport. 

Tbe  discovery  of  the  Lincoln  ,do';u- 
m 'rit  comes  at  thie  time  when  resi- 1 
(Vnts  of  southern  Indiana  are  celo-l 
'iia''";ng  the  Lincoln  Country  Summer 
Festival  in  the  Lincoln  PioneJr  Vil- 
lagt  at  Rockport.   .Here  on  July  4th, 
ffHir  buildings  con  structed   by  WPA  ' 
^'.orkers  during  the  past  year  arc'  to 

i  dedicated    by   Wanye  Coy,  state 
WPA  administiator. 


"Tho  (above)  will  v;.as  proCoated 
October  9,  1818,  with  the  namio  of 
John  Mor?:an  .ippearinj;  as  clerk.  The 
''A'\-  which  destroyed  thj  court  house 
n  18.33,  destroyed  many  of  the  old 
lecorcls,  but  'dii?-  will  together  with 
several  oth^er  old  records  was  sal- 
vaged, and  today,  118  years  after 
filing  for  probate,  the  ancient  docu- 
ment is  creating  much  irJterJst."— 
Rockport  Dcmoci^t. 
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THE  THOMAS  SPARROW  WILL 


The  discovery,  in  the  Spencer  Coun- 
ty, Indiana,  Court  House,  of  a  copy  of 
the  Thomas  Sparrow  will,  bearing  the 
name  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  mother 
of  the  President,  establishes  many 
dates  which  have  lacked  documentary 
confirmation  and  opens  up  other  ques- 
tions which  have  long  been  debated. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  original 
will  has  not  been  discovered;  but  the 
copy  preserved  is  just  as  important  for 
all  historical  purposes.  The  copy  of  the 
will  brought  to  light  was  made  by  John 
Morgan,  Clerk  of  the  Spencer  County 
Court,  in  1818  at  the  time  the  will  was 
probated.  The  clerk's  record,  confirm- 
ing the  validity  of  the  will  is  valuable 
for  establishing  certain  historical  data. 
We  only  have  room  in  this  issue  of  Lin- 
coln Lore  for  the  reproduction  of  the 
copy  of  the  will. 

The  Will 

"October  9th,  1818— This  twenty- 
first  day  of  September  in  the  year 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eighteen 
Thomas  Sparrow  is  in  his  perfect 
senses  on  this  date  above  mentioned, 
that  all  the  goods  and  chattels  that  the 
above  mentioned  Thomas  Sparrow  has 
is  to  belong  to  his  wife  Elizabeth  Spar- 
row so  that  she  can  do  as  she  pleases 
with  it  until  her  death  and  after  her 
death  the  whole  of  the  property  above 
mentioned  is  to  fall  to  Dennis  Hanks 
when  he  comes  of  age  and  that  the 
above  T.  Sparrow  has  made  chois  of 
Thomas  Carter  to  be  his  Executor  for 
his  effects  above  vsrritten  this  from  un- 
der my  hand  and  seal. 

"Thomas  (X)  Sparrow  (his  mark). 

"Test:  David  Casebier,  Nancy  (X) 
Lincoln  (her  mark). 

"Indiana  State  &  County  of  Spen- 
cer. Set." 

Nancy  Lincoln's  Mark 
The  fact  that  Lincoln's  mother  made 
her  mark  instead  of  writing  her  own 
name  is  the  first  observation  of  impor- 
tance. While  this  is  not  absolute  proof 
that  she  could  not  write,  it  contributes 
much  to  that  supposition.  Thousands 
of  pioneers  who  could  read  their  Bibles, 
other  books,  and  newspapers  had  little 
need  of  the  art  of  writing,  which  they 
did  not  learn.  The  only  other  signa- 
ture of  Lincoln's  mother  known  to  exist 
is  on  a  deed  signed  in  1814  in  which 
she  joins  with  her  husband  in  convey- 
ing the  title  to  the  land  they  owned  on 
Mill  Creek  in  Kentucky.  On  this  occa- 
sion, also,  she  made  her  mark. 

A  Hoosier  Woman 
As  far  as  is  known  there  has  not 
been  available,  before  the  discovery  of 
the  Sparrow  will,  a  duly  authorized 
document  which  would  establish  the 
residence  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  in 


the  State  of  Indiana.  Although  no  one 
has  ever  questioned  the  fact  that  she 
resided  in  the  Hoosier  State  and  that 
she  lies  buried  in  what  is  now  Spencer 
County,  her  name  on  the  will  of 
Thomas  Sparrow  becomes  an  exceed- 
ingly valuable  exhibit  of  proof,  and 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  documentary 
historian  supplies  an  authoritative 
source  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 

The  Date  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Death 

Apparently  it  was  not  until  1851, 
after  his  father  had  passed  away,  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  entered  in  the  family 
Bible  the  date  of  his  mother's  death. 
Whether  it  was  copied  from  some  rec- 
ord or  recalled  from  memory  is  not 
known,  but  the  date  of  the  Sparrow 
will  and  the  dates  on  the  record  of  pro- 
bate, which  is  also  inscribed  on  the 
early  manuscript,  seem  to  confirm  the 
family  record  as  to  the  approximate 
date  of  Nancy  Lincoln's  death. 

That  Mrs.  Lincoln  was  living  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1818,  is  evident  from  her 
signature  on  the  document  bearing  that 
date.  Evidently  she  was  not  available 
for  testimony  as  to  the  validity  of  the 
will  on  October  9, 1818,  at  the  time  the 
will  was  probated,  or  she  would  have 
been  summoned  by  the  clerk.  This 
would  place  the  date  of  her  death  be- 
tween September  21, 1818,  and  October 
9, 1818.  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  in  the 
family  Bible: 

"Nancy  Lincoln,  wife  of  Thomas 
Lincoln,  died  October  5,  1818." 

The  Death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln 

The  story  of  Nancy  Lincoln's  death 
has  usually  been  associated  with  the 
passing  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth 
Sparrow.  The  story  in  part,  as  related 
by  Hemdon,  follows : 

"Early  in  October  of  the  year,  1818, 
Thomas  and  Betsy  Sparrow  fell  ill  of 
the  disease  (milk  sick)  and  died  within 
a  few  days  of  each  other  .  .  .  Mean- 
while Abe's  mother  had  also  fallen  a 
victim  to  the  insidious  disease.  Her 
sufferings,  however,  were  destined  to 
be  of  brief  duration.  Within  a  week 
she  too  rested  from  her  labors.  She 
'struggled  on  day  by  day,'  says  one  of 
the  household,  'a  good  Christian  wo- 
man, and  died  on  the  seventh  day  after 
she  was  taken  sick.'  " 

Just  one  week  after  the  will  was 
made,  on  September  28,  1818,  Thomas 
Carter  made  oath  that  he  was  "a  by- 
stander and  heard  the  same  (the  will) 
acknowledged."  It  is  likely  that  it 
was  on  this  day  that  Thomas  Sparrow 
passed  away.  On  October  5,  1818,  just 
one  week  after  the  previous  date, 
David  Casebier,  who  had  joined  with 
Nancy  Lincoln  in  witnessing  the  will. 


made  oath  that  Thomas  Sparrow  was 
of  sound  mind  when  he  made  the  will. 
It  may  be  observed  that  this  oath  was 
made  on  the  same  day  that  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln died. 

Between  the  dates  of  September  21 
and  October  5  Elizabeth  Sparrow,  wife 
of  Thomas,  passed  away,  all  of  which 
is  in  harmony  Avith  the  general  details 
of  the  family  tradition. 

The  Beneficiary 

There  ai-e  affidavits  in  Hardin  Coun- 
ty, Kentucky,  which  grew  out  of  the 
settlement  of  Thomas  Sparrow's  es- 
tate, which  affirm  that  Thomas  and  his 
wife  had  no  children  of  their  own  and 
that  Dennis  Hanks  became  the  heir  to 
their  property.  The  newly  discovered 
will  supports  this  affidavit,  as  Dennis 
Hanks  is  named  as  the  only  beneficiary 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sparrow. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  relation- 
ship between  Dennis  Hanks  and  the 
Sparrow  family,  as  we  have  the  for- 
mer's own  statement  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  the  illegitimate  child  of  Nancy 
Hanks  (not  to  be  confused  with  Lin- 
coln's mother),  a  sister  of  Elizabeth 
Hanks  Sparrow,  and  that  he  was 
brought  up  by  his  foster  parents, 
Thomas  Sparrow  and  wife. 

Mrs.  Lincoln's  Relation  to  the 
Sparrows 

Herndon  claims  that  "Nancy  Hanks, 
the  mother  of  the  President,  at  a  very 
early  age  was  taken  from  her  mother 
Lucy, — afterwards  married  to  Henry 
Sparrow — and  sent  to  live  with  her 
aunt  and  uncle,  Thomas  and  Betsy 
Sparrow."  There  are  those  who  may 
feel  that  her  signature  as  a  witness  on 
the  will  of  Thomas  Sparrow  would  con- 
tribute to  the  reliability  of  the  above 
conclusion.  If  the  Sparrows  had  reared 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  from  childhood, 
as  Hemdon  alleged,  or  as  Lamon,  who 
used  the  Herndon  manuscripts  states, 
"that  they  were  the  only  parents  she 
ever  knew,"  the  place  to  look  for  her 
name  would  be  among  the  beneficiaries, 
instead  of  among  the  witnesses  to  the 
will. 

The  fact  that  she  was  not  named  in 
the  will  supports  the  well-established 
claim  that  no  such  relation  existed  be- 
tween the  Sparrows  and  Nancy  Lin- 
coln as  has  been  alleged.  Although  she 
may  have  been  directly  related  to  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hanks  Sparrow  through  her 
father  and  also  to  Thomas  Sparrow 
by  her  own  mother's  marriage  to 
Henry  Sparrow,  brother  of  Thomas,  no 
conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  her 
name  as  a  witness  on  the  will,  that 
Thomas  and  Elizabeth  were  her  foster 
parents. 


Paper  Signed  With  X  Indicates 
Nancy  Lincoln  Unable  to  Write 


Rockport,  Ind.,  Nov.  28— Yel- 
lowed with'  age,  and  its  writing 
dimmed  by  the  years,  a  document 
discovered  in  the  Spencer  Coun- 
ty Court  House  here  indicates 
that  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln, 
mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
unable  to  write. 

The  biographers  who  speak  of 
how  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  pains- 
takingly led  the  boy  Lincoln  into 
the  first  paths  of  learning,  ap- 
parently err  to  a  certain  extent. 
However,  the  mother  of  Lincoln 
may  have  been  able  to  read  if  not 
write. 

The  revealing  document  is  the 
will  of  Thomas  Sparrow,  who  also 
signed  his  name  with  an  X.  The 
will  was  recorded  October  9,  1818, 
just  two  weeks  before  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln's death  of  "milk  sickness"  at 
her  wilderness  home  in  Spencer 
County. 

"Her  Mark"  Appears. 

Between  the  words  Nancy  and 
Lincoln,  an  X  in  her  own  hand 
writing  appears,  with  the  words 
"her  mark"  as  evidence  that  she 
could  not  then,  at  the  age  of  35, 
write  her  own  name. 

Nancy  Hanks  and  DaviiJ  Case- 
,bier  had  appeared  at  the  Court 
House  as  witnesses  to  the  will  of 
Thomas  Sparrow,  October  9,  1818. 
The  will  reads: 

'   This  twenty-first  dajr  Sep- 


tember in  the  year  Eighteen  Hun- 
dred and  Eighteen,  Thomas  Spar- 
row is  in  his  perfect  sences  on 
this  date  above  mentioned  that  all 


X  Signature  By 
Nancy  Lincoln 
Is  On  Old  Paper 

Brittle  Yellow  Document 
Found  By  W.P.A.  Work- 
ers   In  Rockport. 
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(Continued  from  First  Page.) 

the  goods  and  chatties  that  the 
above  mentiond  Thomas  Sparrow 
has  is  to  belong  to  his  wife,  Eliza- 
beth Sparrow,  so  that  she  can  do 
as  she  pleases  with  it  untill  her 
death   and   after  her  death  the 
whole  of  the  property  above  men- 
tioned is  to  fall  to  Dennis  Hanks 
when  he  comes  to  age  and  that 
the  above  Th  Sparrow  has  made 
Chois  of  Thomas  Carter  to  be  his| 
executor    of    his    Effects  above] 
written  this  from  under  my  hand  I 
and  seal. 

His 

Thomas    X  Sparrow 

Mark  , 
test        ,  I 
David  Casebier 
Her 

Nancy    X  Lincoln 
Mark 

(Seal)." 
Clerk's  Record  Below. 

Below  this,  on  the  same  page,; 
appears  the  record  of  John  Mor- 
gan, clerk,  in  certifying  the  will. 
It  reads: 

"I,  John  Morgan,  clerk  of  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Spencer  County 
do  certify  that  the  within  writing, 
purporting  to  be  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Thomas  Sparrow  was 
proven  by  David  Casebier,  one  of 
the  subscribing  witnesses,  and 
Thomas  Carter,  who  was  a  by- 
stander, and  heard  the  same  ac- 
knowledged who  made  path  to  the 
same.  Thomas  Carter  on  the 
28th  day  of  September,  1818,  & 
David  Casebier  on  the  5th  day  of 
October.  1818,  who  states  that  the 
testor  was  of  sound  mind  and 
memory  and  that  I  have  caused 
the  same  to  be  recorded  in  my 
office  this  9th  day  of  Octo- 
ber, 1818.  „  ^ 

JOHN  MORGAN  S.  C.  C.  C." 

Along  the  margin  of  the  page 
was  written  the  following  nota- 
tion: "Recorded  the  9th  day  of 
October,  1818,  by  me,  John  Mor- 
gan, Clk." 


Sparrow  Brother-In-Law. 

Thomas  Sparrow  was  a  brother- 
in-law  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
and  had  come  with  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  "Betsy"  Hanks  Sparrow, 
to  Spencer  County  from  their 
Kentucky  home  in  1817.  They 
brought  with  them  Dennis  Hanks, 
young  cousin  of  Nancy  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  it  was  he  to  whom  Spar- 
row had  willed  his  money  follow- 
ing his  wife's  death.  Dennis  Hanks 
lived  with  the  Lincoln  family  for 
many  years. 

W.P.A.  workers,  renovating  files 
in  the  Court  House,  found  this 
document  among  others  in  a  bun- 
dle of  papers  brittle  with  age. 
How  it  happened  to  be  preserved 
is  not  known. 

The  first  Spencer  County  rec- 
ords were  kept  at  the  home  of 
Azel  W.  Dorsey,  where  court  ses- 
sions were  held  until  a  log  Court 
House  was  built.  Later  a  brick 
building  was  used  as  a  Court 
House,  but  this  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1833  and  most  of  the  rec- 
ords were  lost  in  this  fire.  Two 
brick  Court  Houses  followed  this 
one,  and  records  were  transferred 
from  old  to  new  buildings,  finding 
their  way  to  the  present  building 
which  was  erected  in  1919. 
Book  Has  Ten  Page-s. 

The  Sparrow  will  is  in  the 
"Probate  Book."  This  was  made  of 
foolscap,  ten  sheets  being  sewed 
together  with  heavy  linen  thread, 
making  a  total  of  ten  pages.  In 
this  small  book  are  probate  rec- 
ords from  April,  1818,  until  April, 
15,  1825. 

The  last  writing  in  this  probate 
record  book  is  that  of  Judge  John 
Pitcher,  who  in  1825  was  clerk 
of  Spencer  County.  "> 

As  a  lad,  Abraham  Lincoln  often 
walked  the  seventeen  miles  from 
his  father's  home,  where  Lincoln 
City  now  stands,  to  Judge  Pitch- 
er's ofice  to  borrow  books. 
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Koveaber  19,  19S6 


Mr.  Malsen  Jones  \ 
Columljia,  Soutii  Carol  iim 

dear  ''r.  Joaesi 

while  recently  visiting  in  Blacks  tone, 
Virginia,  I  -rfas  sshowa  a  history  of  the  Creek 
Church  THrhida.  you  had  had  copied  from  a  story  hy 
1?illiasi  Irvin. 

Are  C50pies  of  this  history  available  aad 
>"arg.tf^;i#^,«Lt  wimt  price? 

Do  you  icaow  whether  or  not  there  still 
exists  auy  official  TBoord  hooic  of  the  Happ  Creek 
(Smrch  or  whether  or  not  at  the  time  liliiam  Irvin 
ifx^te  hi«  history  in  1864  he  then  had  access  to  a 
record  of  the  O^rbxch? 
was  ..aat-  a  .  :      ^  ■. 

-  '■■;^^'jr*p.'':' Tfafflide- yoTi  for  aay  inforniation  you  mj  he 

aJble  to  give  tm  on  this  quest  Ion. 

-  w>^-^  tf  Very  truly  yoxir* 

■>T  Be 

JJ^^thU  Director 


7^  -ift  ~1>- 


Mr,  Louis  G.  Warren,  Director, 
Lincoln  National  Foimdation, 
Port  Wayne,  Indiana. 

My  dear  Mr.  Warren: 

Your  interesting  letter  of  the  19th  is  sincerely  appreciated  and  it 
is  with  pleasure  that  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  Hat  Creek  history. 

On  enquiring  in  Campbell  county  for  Jones  data  I  got  in  touch  with 
Mr.  J,  H.  Poster,  of  Brookneal,  Virginia,  in  1933,  and  he  very 
kindly  looked  up  some  records  for  me  at  Rustburg.    In  our  exchange 
of  letters  I  learned  of  the  history  of  Hat  Greek  church  and  was 
told  that  a  copy  was  in  possession  of  Dr.  J.  Paulette  Clark,  Clark 
Building,  Lynchburg,  Virginia.     I  borrowed  this  old  paper  from  Dr» 
Clark  and  made  some  mimeographed  copies  which  I  placed  in  a  number 
of  libraries  and  sent  a  quantity  to  Dr.  R.  L.  McNair,  Brookneal, 
who  supplies  the  pulpit  at  old  Hat  Creek.    I  was  informed  that  the 
original  yre cords  of  the  church  had  been  burned  so  I  presume  this  is 
the  old^ecord  in  existence. 

I  was  also  informed  that  a  Mr.  Asher,  an  Elder  in  Hat  Creek  church 
and  now  dead,  had  gathered  some  other  records  of  the  old  church, 
and  Dr.  Clark  wrote  me  that  he  and  his  daughter,  and  also  Dr.  McNair, 
were  interested  in  gathering  further  data.    I  mention  this  so  that 
you  may  write  to  all  of  them  if  you  wish  to  do  so.    I  have  not  been 
in  touch  with  them  for  several  years. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Posterns  letters  he  stated:  "....a  lot  of  the  old 

records  were  never  moved  into  the  new  Clerk* s  office  of  the  county, 
and  were  left  in  a  room  in  the  old  clerk^s  office  that  is  now  being  used 
by  our  School  Board  as  a  storage  room  for  j\mk,  consequently  these 
older  records  are  very  hard  to  locate,  and  are  now  covered  in  dust 
and  a  great  many  of  them  have  been  gnawed  by  rats  and  eaten  by 
worms."      This  distressed  me  very  much  so  I  wrote  to  Dr.  Sggleston, 
President  of  Hampden  Sydney  College,  and  he  in  turn  took  up  the 
matter  with  the  Circuit  Judge  who  ordered  the  old  papers  placed  in 
the  new  building.    I  mention  this  as  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  much 
valuable  data  is  yet  to  be  gathered  from  these  old  papers. 


I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  the  old  Deed  for  90  acres  of  land 
conveyed  to  Abraham  Hanks  by  the  Trustees  of  Hat  Greek  Church--- 
John  Irvin,  John  Marshall,  Publius  Jones  and  Nathaniel  Rodgers. 
Also  the  Deed  between  "Thomas  Hanks  and  Nancy,  his  wife,  of  the 
county  of  Pittsylvania,  and  the  heirs  of  Publius  Jones,  Jr." 

Please  pardon  this  too  long  letter.    I  am  eager  to  aid  in  rniyway 
possible  the  noble  work  you  are  doing. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  the  Hat  Greek  history.  I  am  only  too 
glad  to  have  a  copy  of  it  in  your  files . 

If  you  have  for  distribution  a  family  chart  showing  the  ancestors 
of  Lincoln,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  a  copy. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 


Cordially  yours. 


\ 


November  25,  1936 


Mr.  -^a^en  jones 
The  Tetter  Shop 
Coliuabla,  S.  C. 

Uj  dear  !»?r.  Jones; 

Tn&iiis:  you  very  roach  for  your  very  interesting 
letter  of  iloveiaber  31  viitih  reference  to  the  Hatt  Creek 
Clmrch  and  I  will  look  with  pleas-ore  to  receivia^  the 
copies  which  you  are  sending* 

Although  our  early  bulletins  referring?  to  the 
Hanks  and  Shipley  families  are  now  out  of  print,  I  am 
having  some  photostats  niade  for  you  which  I  am  ^lad  to 
attach  to  this  letter. 

Considerable  rork  has  been  done  on  trying  to 
locate  the  fa:ally  of  Mancy  Hanks  in  th^  Hatt  Creek 
Church  coomnity  bat  we  verj'  niach  need  some  authentic 
record  wiich  vill  shovr  Just  who  her  father  was  and  which 
will  furtherraore  su^^i^est  that  she  was  bom  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hatt  Creek. 

I  believe  if  we  will  put  enough  people  to  work 
on  this  Tuatter  that  eTent\]ally  yre  will  be  able  to  dis- 
cover 3orje  documents  which  will  throw  a  new  insi«5ht  on 
Lincoln's  at^temal  grandparents,    l-fy  own  thought  is  timt 
she  was  the  dau^^hter  of  Jaiaes  and  Lucy  f?hipley  Hanks. 

We  thank  you  a^ln  for  your  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation. 

Very  truly  yours 


ri rector 


THE  FIVE  MOTHERS  OF 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 


BY  J.  B.  WATKINS 

Henderson,  N.  C. — In  the  "Dionne 
sisters  '  we  have  the  unusual,  but 
natural  event  of  five  children  to  one 
mother,  but  what  are  we  to  say  to 
the  order  being  reversed,  and  having 
five  mothers  claimed  for  one  child? 
Over  fifteen  hundred  biographies 
have  been  written  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, but  with  all  the  writing  and  re- 
search, the  question  "Who  was 
Nancy  Hanks"  is  still  unsettled. 

Records  prove  that  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and  Nancy  Hanks  were  married 
at  Springfield,  Washington  Co.,  Ky., 
on  June  12th  1806,  Rev.  Jesse  Head 
performing  ceremony.  The  marriage 
bond  to  secure  license  was  filed  June 
10th,  signed  by  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Richard  Berry. 

What  a  pity  this  recrod  was  not 
found  until  several  years  after  the 
death  of  Abraham  Lincoln!  One 
explanation  is  that  "Thomas  and 
Nancy"  moved  around  so  much  dur- 
ing the  next  few  years,  so  that  I 
understand  eight  places  are  claimed 
to  be  the  birthplace  of  Abraham. 
They  had  three  children,  the  first  be- 
ing Sarah,  next  Abraham  born  Feb. 
12th  1809,  the  third  a  son  who  died 
young. 

In  1816  they  moved  to  Indiana, 
where  Nancy  died  the  following  year 
of  ''milk-sick"  fever.  Thomas  Lin- 
coln married  again  a  few  months, 
but  had  no  children  by  the  second 
wife. 

Here  are  five  storiest  I  have  found, 
perhaps  there  are  more. 


Write  for  picture  if  wanted 
of 

Marker  at  Mineral  Co.  W.  Va. 


Story  No.  1.  James  Hanks  mar- 
ried Lucy  Shipley  in  Virginia,  where 
he  died.  His  widow  went  with  her 
father-in-law  Joseph  Hanks  and 
others  to  Mineral  Co.  West  Virginia, 
fourteen  miles  south  of  Keyser, 
where  Nancy  was  born  in  1782,  a  few 
weeks  after  her  fathers  death.  The 
West  Virginia  Historical  Society  has 
put  a  marker  at  this  place. 

Williams  &  Mary  Magazine  has 
statement  that  "Hanks  were  Quak- 
ers 'residing  in  Rockingham  Co., 
Va.,  and  Joseph  Hanks  went  with 
John  Lincoln  and  others  to  the 
Shennandoah  Valley." 

Story  No.  2.  Lucy  Hanks,  with 
her  uncle  Dick  Hanks  and  others, 
moved  from  Virginia  to  near  Bel- 
mont, Gaston  Co.  N.  C,  where  it  is 
claimed  Nancy  was  born.  A  few 
years  later  they  moved  two  counties 
westward  to  one  mile  from  Bostlc, 
Rutherford  Co.  N.  C,  where  Nancy 
worked  in  the  home  of  Abraham  En- 
sloe,  while  her  sister  Mandy  worked 
in  the  home  of  Mr.  Pratt. 

Ensloe's  daughter  Nancy  married 


and  went  to  Kentucky,  and  Nancy 
Hanks  later  went  to  her  home. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  So- 
ciety has  put  markers  at  both  of 
these  places,  the  last  one  being  called 
"Lincoln  Hill." 

Story  No.  3.  In  Anderson  Co.  S. 
C,  is  claimed  that  when  Nancy  was 
ten  or  twelve  years  old,  her  parents, 
Matthew  and  Nancy  (Ann)  Powell 
Hanks  moved  from  Virginia  to  ten 
miles  southeast  of  Anderson,  S.  C. 
That  Nancy  was  employed  in  the 
tavern  of  Christopher  Orr.  That  she 
married  Thomas  Lincoln  here,  Abra- 
ham was  born  here,  and  they  later 
moved  to  Kentucky!  A  monument 
is  at  this  place  too,  making  four  I 
have  listed. 

Story  No.  4.  Is  the  writers  claim 
to  Nancy. 

Court  records  are  that  William 
Hanks  from  Dinwiddle  Co.,  Va.,  in 
1768,  bought  land  five  miles  north 
of  Henderson,  N.  C.  This  is  now 
Vance  County,  was  then  part  of 
Granville  County.  This  land,  around 
eight  hundred  acres,  was  left  to  sons 
Wm.  Jr.,  and  Elijah. 

The  middle  son.  Argil,  married 
June  20th,  1783,  the  daughter  of 
what  was  then  and  is  today,  a  rich, 
proud,  aristocratic  family,  that,  like 
most  families  of  this  border  section, 
had  moved  over  from  Virginia.  In 
talking  with  his  law  partner,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  stated  that  his  mothers 
people  were  poor  and  humble  family 
of  Virginia,  but  he  believed  there 
Was  some  unknown  ancestry  that 
gave  his  great  intellect,  and  "all  that 
he  was  he  owed  to  his  mother." 
This  family  could  easily  have  been 
that  "unknown  ancestry."  Argil 
and  Frances  lived  on  the  Virginia 
border,  the  State  line  being  northern 
boundary,  122  acres,  sixteen  miles 
north  of  Henderson.  Here  were 
born  during  next  thirteen  years,  nine 
children,  Nancy  the  oldest,  would^  be 
ini  1784  (which  is  generally  accepted 
as  about  correct  date  for  Nancy  of 
Ky). 

Their  log  house,  with  two  large 
oak  trees  on  north,  is  standing  today, 
only  many  years  ago  it  was  enlarged, 
and  all  weatherboarded. 


Write  for  picture  if  wanted 
of 

"Childhood  Home  of  Nancy  Hanks 
in  Vance  Co.,  N.  C." 


In  1796,  they  moved  three  miles 
south  to  a  317  acre  farm,  which  is 
today  called  "Hanks  Place".  A 
Negro,  Ed  Hanks  lives  there  now, 
doubtless  he  is  a  descended  of  the 
Hanks  servants.  The  old  house  was 
burned  several  years  ago. 

In  1797,  Argil  Hanks  died  and  the 
division  of  his  estate  gives  to  widow 
Frances  j.nd  daughter  Nancy,  togeth- 


er, 2  Negroes,  1  Red  Heifer  and 
Calf,  1  Bull,  1  young  Bay  Horse,  11 
hogs  &c  value  122  Pounds.  Then 
gives  several  more  Negroes  and 
other  items  to  the  other  eight  chil- 
dren in  pairs. 

So  instead  of  being  "poor  and 
humble",  our  Hanks  were  well  off 
and  as  genteel,  and  Nancy  had  as 
good  an  education  as  any  of  her 
time.  William  Hanks,  Jr.  also  died 
1797,  leaving  a  widow  Sarah,  and 
one  son,  so  Nancy  may  have  stayed 
at  her  Aunt  Sarah's  and  attended 
Springer  College,  a  mile  away. 
Which  caused  her  to  name  her  first 
child  "Sarah"  in  Ky. 

Tradition  here  is  that  around 
1803,  Nancy  went  with  some  friends 
to  Salisbury,  N.  C,  from  whiclf  place 
she  went  on  to  Kentucky,  married 
Thomas  Lincoln  &c. 

That  having  a  hard  life  in  Ken- 
tucky, because  of  her  great  family 
pride,  she  would  not  talk  about  her 
rich  people  back  home. 

Story  No.  5.  In  1747  Abraham 
Hawkes  and  wife  Lucy  were  granted 
284  acres  in  Amelia  Co.  Va.,  in  cor- 
ner of  Amelia,  Nottoway  and  Din- 
widdee  Counties,  and  there  are  rec- 
ords of  the  Hawkes  family  down  to 
the  present  time  in  these  counties. 

But  around  1770,  some  of  these 
seem  to  change  name  to  Hanks, 
Richard,  James  and  wife  Nancy,  &c 
all  owning  these  same  lands,  so  that 
the  Amelia  Clerk  of  Court  states 
that  many  investigators  have  decided 
that  Hanks  were  first  Hawkes,  and 
that  all  these  stories  are  about  de- 
scendants of  above  Abraham  and 
Lucy  scattering  south  and  west,  and 
that  here  Abraham  Lincoln  got  his 
name. 

However  one  writer  says  Benja- 
min Hanks  came  to  Mass.  from  Eng- 
land in  1699,  and  a  son  William 
Hanks  moved  to  Virginia  with 
twelve  children. 

Also  that  Thomas  Lincoln's,  father 
was  named  Abraham,  and  was  a 
brother-in-law  to  the  celebrated 
Daniel  Boone,  so  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  named  for  his  grand-fath- 
er. This  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
Capt.  of  Militia  in  Rockingham  Co. 
Va.  1776 — so  President  A.  L.  could 
have  joined  the  Sons  of  Revolu- 
tion! 

A  story,  "The  True  Nancy  Hanks" 
is  that  Nancy  was  born  in  Amelia 
Co.  Va,  and  went  with  her  father 
to  Kentucky  in  1785. 

But  every  writer  of  every  story 
claims  his  is  the  "only  true  and  cor- 
rect one",  and  gets  offended  if  any 
doubts  are  expressed,  so  only  thing 
I  see  left  is  to  say  that  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  so  great  a  man  that  it 
took  five  mothers  to  produce  him! 

Even  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Di- 
rector Lincoln  Life  Foundation,  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.  states  he  doesn't  yet 
know,  only  he  has  rejected  a  couple 
of  these  I  have  written,  and  the 
strongest  tradition  is  to  Story  No. 
1.  I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Warren  for 
looking  over  this  story  and  some  as- 
sistance. 


Release  date  Feb.  12th  1937,  "Lincoln's  Birthday". 


Price  $5.0O  to  each  paper,  payable  Feb.  10th  1937. 
$3.00  if  check  is  sent  by  return  mail. 
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THE  RELATIVES  OF  LINCOLN'S  MOTHER 


The  names  of  the  relatives  of  Lin- 
coln's mother  appearing  in  this  bulle- 
tin are  listed  on  the  assumption  that 
Nancy  Hanks  was  the  only  child  of 
James  and  Lucy  Shipley  Hanks. 

Parents 

Hanks,  (James)  Died  before  1790 
Son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Hanks 

Hanks,  Lucy  Shipley  (1765-1825) 
Daughter   of    Robert   and  Sarah 
Shipley 

Step  Father 
Sparrow,  Henry  1765-1841 

Half  brothers  and  sisters 

(Children  of  Henry  and  Lucy 
Sparrow) 
Sparrow,  James 
Married  (1)  Parthenia  Vanderven- 
try  (2)  Nancy  Hineman 
Sparrow,  Thomas 
Married  (1)  Sally  Smith  (2)  Mary 
Smith 

Sparrow,  Henry  1802-1881 

Married  Ailsy  Smith  1805-1895 
Sparrow,  George 

Manied  Susan  Ingram 
Franklin,  Elizabeth  Sparrow 

Married  Claibom  Franklin 
Campbell,  Lucinda  or  "Lucy,"  Sparrow 

Married  James  Campbell 
Ingram,  Margaret  or  "Peggy"  Spar- 
row 

Married  William  Ingram 
Whitehouse,  Mary  or  "Polly"  Sparrow 
Married  Benjamin  Whitehouse 

Uncles  and  Aunts,  Maternal  Line 

Shipley,  Robert,  Jr. 

Son  of  Robert  and  Sarah  Shipley. 
Shipley,  Rachel 

Daughter  of  Michael  and  ?  Prewitt. 
Berry,  Richard,  Sr. 
Berry,  Rachel  Shipley 

Daughter   of   Robert   and  Sarah 

Shipley 
Mitchell,  Robert 

Son  of  Daniel  and  Mary  Mitchell 
Mitchell,  Naomi  Shipley  (1748-?) 

Daughter  of   Robert   and  Rachel 

Shipley. 
Shipley,  George 

Son  of  Robert  and  Rachel  Shipley 
Shipley,  ? 

Daughter    of    (Michael)    and  ? 

Prewitt 

McCord,  David  (1744) -(1816) 
McCord,  Ann  Shipley  (1740) -(1828) 

Daughter   of   Robert   and  Sarah 

Shipley 
Sloan,  Robert 
Sloan,  Margaret  Shipley 

Daughter   of   Robert   and  Sarah 

Shipley 

Married  second  husband,  Mathew 
Armstrong 

Uncles  and  Aunts,  Paternal  Line 

Hanks,  Thomas 

Son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Hanks 


Hanks,  Joshua 

Son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Hanks,  William 

Son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Hanks,  Elizabeth  Hall 

The    mother   married    (2)  Caleb 

Sparrow,  Thomas  ?-1818 

Son  of  James  W.  and  Mary  Spar- 
row 

Sparrow,  Elizabeth  Hanks  ?-1818 

Daughter   of   Joseph   and  Nancy 

Hanks 
Friend,  Jesse 

Son  of  Isaac  Friend 
Friend,  Mary  (Polly)  Hanks 

Daughter   of   Joseph   and  Nancy 

Hanks 
Hall,  Levi 

Brother  of  Elizabeth  Hall  Hanks 
Hall,  Nancy  Hanks 

Daughter   of   Joseph   and  Nancy 

HaiJcs 
Hanks,  Charles 

Son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Hanks,  Joseph  1781-1856 

Son  of  Joseph  and  Nancy  Hanks 
Hanks,  Mary  Young  ?-1872 

Daughter   of   John   and  Susanna 

Young 

Cousins,  Maternal  Line 

(Children    of   Richard   and  Rachel 
Berry) 

Brumfield,  Joanna  Berry 

Married  James  Brumfield 
Brumfield,  Sarah 
Pitman,  Rachel  Berry 

Married  Thomas  Pitman 
Berry,  Richard,  Jr. 

Married  Polly  Ewing 
Berry,  Francis 

Married  Elizabeth 
Mitchell,  Jane 

Married  Daniel  Mitchell 
Berry,  Edward 

Married  Polly  Brazelton 

(Children  of  Robert  and  Sarah 
Mitchell) 

Mitchell,  John  1798-1853 

Married  Judith  Bass 
Mitchell,  Daniel 

Married  Jean  Berry  7-1852 
Mitchell,  Robert 

Thompson,  Sarah  Mitchell  1773-1855 
Married  John  Thompson 

(Children  of  Matthew  and  Margaret 
Armstrong) 

Armstrong,  Matthew,  Jr. 

(Children  of  George  and  ?  Shipley) 

Shipley,  Edward 

( Children  of  David  and  Ann  McCord) 

McCord,  William  1766-1824 

Married  Jane  Moore 
Campbell,  Sarah  McCord 

Married  James  Campbell 
McCord,  Robert  1770-1840 

Married  Pamelia  Harris 


McCord,  John,  1773-1846 

Married  Jane  Reid 
McCord,  David  1781-1852 

Married  Dorcas  Roseborough 
Elder,  Ann  Shipley  1782-1855 

Married  Alexander  Elder 
McCord,  James  1785-1873 

Married  Margaret  Summers 
Elder,  Rosa  Shipley  1788-1812 

Second  wife  of  Alexander  Elder 
McCord,  Mary  (Polly)  1790-1836 

Never  married 

Cousins,  Paternal  Line 

(Children  of  William  and  Elizabeth 
Hanks) 

Hanks,  James  1794-1852 

Married  Rebecca,  daughter  of  Ben- 
jamin and  Mary  Martin  Atherton 

Meador,  Elizabeth  Hanks 
Married  Jubal  Meador 

Robbins,  Nancy  Hanks 
Married  Jacob  Robbins 

Hanks,  Charles  7-1852 
Married  Hannah  Martin 

Hanks,  William  1804-1900 
Married  Elizabeth  Kanatyar 

Hanks,  Celia 

Hanks,  Joseph 

Hanks,  John  1802-1889 

Married  Susan  Malinda  Wilson 

Douglas,  Lucinda  Hanks  1813-1890 
Married  Thomas  Douglas 

Brown,  Sarah  Hanks 

Hanks,  Andrew  Jackson 

(Children  of  Levi  and  Nancy  Hail) 

Hanks,  Dennis  1799-1892 

Son  of  Nancy  Hanks  Hall.  Married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston 

Hall,  Squire 

Married  Matilda,  daughter  of  Dan- 
iel and  Sarah  Bush  Johnston 

Hall,  William 

Married  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  Young  Hanks 

Hall,  James 

Married  Caroline,  daughter  of  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  Young  Hanks. 

(Children  of  Joseph  and  Mary  Hanks) 
Hanks,  Jacob  Vertrees  1812-1894 

Married  Elizabeth  Adams 
Kirkpatrick,  Elizabeth  Hanks  1813- 
1839 

Married  James  Kirkpatrick 
Hanks,  Susanna  1816-7 
Hosier,  Nancy  Hanks  1818-1890 

Married  William  Hosier 
Hanks,  John  Henry  1822-7 

Married  Emma  Atkison 
Hanks,  Joseph  1825-7 

Married  Martha  Bartholemew 
Hall,  Mary  Ann  Hanks  1827-7 

Married  William,  son  of  Levi  and 

Nancy  Hanks  Hall 
Loper,  Amaltha  Hanks  1830-1849 

Married  Henry  Loper 
Hanks,  Isabelle  1833-7 
Hall,  Caroline  Hanks  1836-7 

Married  James,  son  of  Levi  and 

Nancy  Hanks  Hall 


Two  Interpretations  Of  ^4^.rr 
Abraham  Lincoln  s  Ancestry 


By  MILDRED  W.  CRANSTON 

(Condensed  from  "The  Mother 
of  Lincoln",  an  address  given  by 
Mrs.  Cranston  at  the  annual  Lin- 
coln memorial  supper  given  by  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Watchorn,  the  evening  of 
February  13,  1937). 

There  have  been  two  tendencies 
in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Hanks  ances- 
tors. One  has  been  to  term  them 
'poor,  shiftless  and  migratory"; 
;he  other  has  been  typified  by 
Mrs.  Caroline  Hitchcock  who 
clothes    them    in  regal  garments. 


MRS.  MILDRED  CRANSTON 

The  truth  concerning  the  family  of 
Lincoln's  mother  lies  somewhere 
between  these  two  extremes. 

Lincoln's  maternal  great  grand- 
father was  Joseph  Hanks  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  respectable  but  ordinary 
Virginia.  His  great  grandmother, 
Joseph's  wife,  was  Ann  Lee,  a  fact 
which  made  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Robert  E.  Lee  distant  cousins. 
This  Hanks  family  had  nine  chil- 
dren, one  of  whom,  Lucy  Hanks, 
the  oldest,  was  the  mother  of 
Nancy  Hanks,  Lincoln's  mother. 

Nancy  Hanks  was  born  in  late 
1783  or  1784.  She  lived  her  earliest 
years  with  her  mother,  grandpar- 
ents, uncles  and  aunts,  several  of 
whom  were  not  much  older  than 
herself. 

Nancy  Hanks,  born  in  tragedy, 
was  after  her  earliest  years 
brought  up  by  ^n  uncle  a,nd  aunt, 


who,  childless,  gave  her  such  train- 
ing as  was  customary  for  girls  in 
those  days.  They  must  have  been  a 
kindly  pair,  for  they  sheltered  also 
ihe  waif,  Dennis  Hanks,  son  of 
Lucy's  younger  sister. 

ABRAHAM   IS  BORN 

Nancy  Hanks  married  Thomas 
Lincoln  June  12,  1806,  in  Washing- 
ton County,  Kentucky,  in  a  cere- 
mony performed  by  Jesse  Head, 
a  Methodist  minister.  The  couple 
settled  first  in  Elizabethtown 
where  Sarah,  Abraham's  older  sis- 
ter, was  born  in  1807.  Later  the 
little  family  removed  to  Hardin 
county  whfere  Abraham  was  born, 
February  12,  1809. 

As  for  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  birth  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  Aunt  Peggy  Walters  was 
there,  and  she  told  later  of  Lin- 
coln's anxiety  for  his  wife,  and 
their  great  rejoicing  that  this  sec- 
ond child  was  a  boy.  They  named 
him  for  Thomas'  own  father,  an- 
other Abraham,  killed  many  years 
before  by  the  Indians. 

Lincoln  savs  of  this  mother, 
"She  was  highly  intellectual  by 
nature,  had  a  strong  memory,  ac- 
curate judgment  and  was  cool  and 
heroic."  In  appearance  she  was 
tall,  dark  haired,  grey-eyed,  with 
a  prominent  forehead  and  an  angu- 
lar face.  She  seems  to  have  been 
gentle,  capable,  strong  and  gener- 
aUv  cheerful,  although  various 
witnesses  have  spoken  of  the  sad- 
ness of  her  face  in  repose  and  oc- 
casional melancholy. 

EARLY  TRAGEDY 

Not  long  after  the  family  moved 
to  Indiana,  when  Lincoln  was  nine 
and  his  sister  only  11,  an  epidemic 
of  "milk-sick",  a  disease  caused  by 
a  milk  infection  acquired  through 
the  eating  of  snakeroot  by  the  cat- 
tle, spread  through  the  little  com- 
munitv  of  settlers.  The  aunt  and 
and  uncle  who  had  raised  Nancy 
died,  pnd,  after  an  illness  of  six 
days.  Nancy  Lincoln  herself  suc- 
cumbed. 

The  crude  burial  characteristic 
of  those  days  took  place  almost 
immediately,  Thomas  himself  mak- 
ing the  coffin.  Weeks  later  an  iti- 
nerant preacher,  David  Edkins, 
read  the  service  over  her  grave. 
A.S  in  the  case  of  Lincoln's  birth- 
place, the  _grave  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  is  now  protected  with  a 
handsome  monument. 

Lincoln  said  of  her  in  after 
years,  "All  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be 
I  owe  to  her."  He  may  have  un- 
derestimated the  qualities,  not  in- 
considerable, which  he  inherited 
from  his  father.  Yet  it  is  doubt- 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 
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less  true  that  from  her  and  her 
ancestors  he  inherited  his  thirst 
for  learning,  his  physical  features, 
his  gentleness  to  man  and  beast, 
and  that  spirit  of  melancholy  en- 
graved also  upon  his  features 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  him. 

THE  SECOND  MOTHER 

Any  tribute  to  the  mother  of 
Lincoln  must  be  taken  in  a  plural 
sense,     for  Lincoln   was  blessed 
with  two  of  them.  Thomas  Lincoln 
waited  a  year  before  he  went  to 
Elizabethtown  and  brought  back  a 
stepmother.    Sarah  Bush  Johnston 
was  a  widow  with  three  children. 
Tall,     straight,     liandsome.  black- 
haired  and  capable,  she  was  des- 
tined to  play  an  important  role  in 
Lincoln's  life.  It  speaks  well  for 
Thomas  Lincoln    that    two  such 
women  were  willing  to  marry  him. 
and  there  is  evidence  that  he  was 
even  a  man  of  some  property  for 
he  paid  off  Mrs.  Johnston's  debts 
before  he  took  her  to  Indiana.  It 
must   have   been  rather  appalling 
on   both   sides   when   she  stepped 
out  of  her  wagon  and  was  present- 
ed to  Sarah  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
and    to  Dennis  Hanks,  who  was 
then    a    member  of    the  Lincoln 
household;  on  the  side  of  the  chil- 
dren, to  have  such  a  dominating 
figure  enter  into  their  lives;  on 
her  side  to  behold  the  crude  cabin 
and  the  unkempt  children.  She  in- 
sisted  that  wooden  floor  be  laid 
at  once,  that  the  walls  be  white- 
washed, and,  most  important,  tha* 
gourds  of  soap  and  water  be  pro- 
vided.   And    the    Lincolns  were 
"turned     out"    and  transformed. 
When  that  was  done  she  turned 
herself  with  interest  to  her  step- 
children. 


Immediately  she  became  very 
close  to  young  Abraham,  encour- 
aged his  reading  and  protected  him 
sometimes  from  the  wrath  of 
Thomas. 

Sarah  Lincoln  deserves  the  high- 
est credit  for  discovering  and  en- 
couraging her  stepson's  abilities. 
Her  own  son  was  later  to  attempt 
to  cheat  her  shamefully,  an  act 
prevented  by  Abraham  himself  In 
after  years  she  said  of  the  two  of 
them: 

"Both  were  good  boys  but  I  shall 
say  of  Abraham,  he  never  gave  me 
a  cross  word.  He  was  the  best  boy 
that  ever  lived." 

And  he.  in  his  turn,  respected 
and  honored  her.  He  died  in  1865, 
and  she  in  1869. 

TWO  INHERITANCES 

From  his  first  mother,  one  migh^ 
say,  Lincoln  received  the  basic 
traits  and  capabilities  of  his  char- 
acter. From  his  second  mother  he 
was  provided  with  the  only  condi- 
tions of  environment  which  en- 
couraged him  to  improve  those 
gifts.  The  wrong  kind  of  step- 
mother, or  none  at  all,  might  have 
made  him  into  a  good  rail-splitter 
or  an  indifferent  storekeeper  sat- 
isfied with  his  lot;  a  man  quite 
satisfied  to  sit  on  a  cracker  barrel 
in  New  Salem  and  while  away  his 
hours  telling  stories.  Nancy  Hanks 
and  Sarah  Bush  Johnston  between 
them  brought  forth  a  man  who,  at 
21  was  ready  to  face  the  world  and 
contribute  something  to  the  mak-i 
ing  of  his  country. 

"I  would  like  it  said  of  me  that^ 
I  always  plucked  a  thistle  and 
planted  a  flower  when  I  thought  a 
flower  would  grow." — Lincoln. 


Cites  a  Relative  to 
Prove  Nancy  Hanks 

Made  LincolnGreat 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Gridley,  who  is  93 
years  old  and  a  historian,  yesterday 
told  the  ^.aron  Miner  chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
ticn  that  Lincoln  owed  his  greatness 
to  his  mother,  Nancy  Hanks.  And 
Mrs.  Gridley,  who  lives  at  1549  East 
i  61st  street,  offered  some  first  hand 
j  information   from   relatives   on  the 
j  subject. 

j  She  recalled  an  interview  with 
Dennis  Hanks,  a  cousin  of  Lincoln. 

"  You  needn't  be  scratching  about 
among  the  Lincolns  for  greatness," 
Hanks  told  Mrs.  Gridley  in  the  inter- 
view in  Paris,  111.,  in  1891.  At  that 
time  Mr.  Hanks  was  92  years  old. 

Mrs.  Gridley's  talk  drew  heavily 
upon  information  supplied  her  by 
Hanks. 

Mrs.  Gridley  related  the  tradition 
that'  Nancy  Hanks,  an  illegitimate 
child,  was  the  daughter  of  a  south- 
ern gentleman,  but  said  that  Lincoln 
was  never  able  to  learn  his  mother's 
paternity. 
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KENTUCKY'S  MOST  IMPORTANT  WEDDING 


Universally  noted  for  her  beautiful  women,  it  follows 
that  Kentucky  has  been  the  scene  of  many  important  wed- 
dings where  prominent,  influential  and  wealthy  men  have 
been  united  in  marriage  to  the  belles  of  the  Blue  Grass 
state.  No  nuptial  vows  have  thus  far  been  performed  in 
Kentucky  which  have  proven  to  be  of  more  importance 
than  the  rites  which  pronounced  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Nancy  Hanks,  husband  and  wife. 

This  year  marks  the  sesquicentennial  of  Kentucky's 
statehood  which  has  resulted  in  many  celebrations  in  com- 
memoration of  the  anniversary.  Some  of  the  counties 
formed  in  1792,  the  same  year  the  state  was  established, 
are  enjoying  a  double  anniversary.  Among  these  smaller 
units  is  Washington  County  where  the  marriage  of  Lin- 
coln's parents  took  place.  To  further  emphasize  the  an- 
niversary feature  the  celebration  in  Washington  County 
was  held  on  June  12,  the  day  on  which  the  wedding  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  occurred.  The  editor 
of  Lincoln  Lore  was  one  of  the  speakers  on  this  occasion. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  incidents  associated  with  any  wed- 
ding have  been  and  still  are  the  subject  of  more  contro- 
versy. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  due  to  the  wide  sig- 
nificance and  international  importance  of  this  event  that 
it  could  not  have  been  left  in  the  simplicity  of  its  original 
setting.  It  was  first  advocated  that  the  wedding  never 
took  place  and  that  the  parents  of  Lincoln  lived  as  com- 
mon-law husband  and  wife.  With  this  objection  re- 
moved by  the  discovery  of  the  marriage  papers,  the  bride 
was  then  pictured  as  a  waif,  the  illegitimate  child  of  an 
unworthy  woman.  This  tradition  still  survives  regardless 
of  the  preponderance  of  documentary  evidence  against  it. 

The  groom  who  seldom  figures  very  much  in  the  recitals 
of  a  wedding  episode  has  come  in  for  his  full  share  of  at- 
tention and  until  recent  documentary  discoveries  about 
his  economic  status  he  was  given  the  roll  of  a  roving  vaga- 
bond of  the  "poor  white  trash,"  who  was  willing  to  go 
through  the  wedding  ceremony  for  a  financial  considera- 
tion. 

Richard  Berry,  who  signed  the  marriage  bond  as  guard- 
ian of  the  bride,  was  called  just  a  by-stander  in  the  court 
house  where  Thomas  Lincoln  secured  the  papers.  Even 
the  Reverend  Jesse  Head  who  performed  the  ceremony 
was  looked  upon  as  a  fictitious  character  by  some. 

The  identity  of  the  home  in  which  Thomas  and  Nancy 
were  married  is  still  in  dispute  and  it  is  claimed  they  lived 
there  for  a  space  of  two  years  and  a  half,  leaving  the  im- 

glication  that  Thomas  Lincoln  was  not  able  to  provide  a 
ome  for  the  woman  he  had  married. 
The  limited  space  in  an  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  for  dis- 
cussing such  questions  as  those  raised  here  have  naturally 
been  assigned  to  the  Foundation's  other  publication,  The 
Lincoln  Kinsman.  However,  a  brief  summary  of  court 
records  which  deal  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  Lin- 
coln-Hanks wedding  ceremonies  is  made  available  here. 

The  Groom's  Wedding  Outfit 
Thomas  Lincoln  purchased  on  May  3, 1806  at  Bleakley- 
Montgomery's  store  in  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky  for  three 
shillings  "one-half  calf  skin"  presumably  for  his  wedding 
boots.  On  May  16  at  the  same  store  he  purchased  a  large 
bill  of  goods  including  cloth  for  his  wedding  suit.  Four 
days  later  another  lot  of  merchandise  was  purchased  con- 
taining 3  yards  of  coating,  brown  Holland  cloth,  red  flan- 
nel, buttons,  skeins  of  silk,  etc. 

Decorating  the  Bridal  Carriage 
Having  taken  care  of  his  own  wedding  outfit  he  pur- 
chased of  the  Elizabethtown  merchants  a  "tipt  bridle" 
for  his  horse  which  cost  him  "13  shillings  6  pence,"  over 
three  dollars.  Certainly  he  owned  a  good  saddle  and  on  the 
same  horse,  behind  the  groom,  the  bride  would  find  a  seat. 


Cash  for  Wedding  Expenses 

The  prospective  bridegroom  on  May  22,  three  weeks 
before  the  wedding,  drew  from  his  surplus  credit  at 
Bleakley-Montgomery  store  the  svmi  of  "$112.70." 
Guests  and  Attendants 

Previous  to  1806  four  of  the  Widow  Lincoln's  children 
had  married  into  Washington  County  families  and  the 
wedding  of  her  youngest  son  Thomas,  would  be  of  general 
interest  to  a  large  number  of  the  groom's  kinsfolk.  The 
senior  Berry's  niece,  the  bride  Nancy  Hanks,  had  a  great 
many  relatives  in  the  surrounding  country.  There  were 
also  Shipley,  Mitchell  and  McCord  cousins,  and  some  small 
half-brothers  and  half-sisters  of  the  bride  in  the  adjacent 
Doctor's  Fork  community.  Nancy's  cousin  and  girlhood 
companion,  Sarah  Shipley  Mitchell,  who  was  bridesmaid, 
would  be  the  special  guest. 

Bride's  Cousin  A  Bondsman 

Thomas  Lincoln  was  in  Washington  County  at  least 
two  days  before  the  wedding  as  on  June  10, 1806  he  signed 
the  following  bond  with  Richard  Berry  as  bondsman. 

"Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and  Richard  Berry  are  held  and  firmly  bound  .  .  . 
that  whereas  there  is  a  marriage  shortly  intended  between 
the  above  bound  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  for 
which  a  license  has  been  issued  .  .  . 
"Witness  Thomas  Lincoln 

"John  H.  Parrott.  Richard  Berry 

"Garden." 
The  Presiding  Minister 

The  authority  of  Rev.  Jesse  Head  to  conduct  a  marriage 
ceremony  for  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  and  pro- 
nounce them  husband  and  wife  is  found  in  this  Washing- 
ton County  Court  Order  for  February  7,  1803:  "On  the 
motion  of  Jesse  Head,  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  who  made  the  oath,  a  testi- 
monial is  granted  him  to  solemnize  the  rites  of  marriage 
on  his  giving  bond  .  .  ." 

The  Wedding  Day 

Traditions  still  extant  claim  that  the  Judge  and  law- 
yers of  the  court,  then  in  session  at  Springfield,  attended 
the  Lincoln-Hanks  marriage  ceremony  and  wedding  fes- 
tivities. The  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  discovered  in  the 
Washington  Circuit  Court  Order  Book  for  June,  1806, 
that  the  court  convened  on  Monday,  J une  9,  Tuesday,  June 
10,  Wednesday,  June  11,  although  on  Thursday,  Jime  12, 
the  wedding  day,  it  was  not  in  session,  but  again  resumed 
business  on  Friday,  June  13.  Richard  Berry,  guardian 
of  the  bride,  was  serving  on  a  jury  in  the  court.  Mordecai 
Lincoln,  oldest  brother  of  the  groom,  had  a  lawsuit  being 
tried  in  which  he  was  the  defendant,  and  Jesse  Head,  as 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  also  had  business  in  court.  Ken- 
tucky's most  important  wedding  was  even  then  of  suf- 
ficient significance  to  cause  the  adjournment  of  the  court 
for  the  day  of  the  wedding,  June  12,  1806. 

The  Marriage  Consummated 

The  marriage  returns  of  Rev.  Jesse  Head,  among  oth- 
ers noted,  contain  this  entry:  "Washington  Coimty — I  do 
certify  that  the  following  is  a  true  list  of  marriages  sol- 
emnized by  me  the  subscriber.  .  .  .  Joined  in  the  Holy  Es- 
tate of  Matrimony  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  M.  E.  C.  .  .  . 

"June  12,  1806  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks. 

"Jesse  Head,  P.  M.  E.  C." 

"At  Home"  In  Elizabethtown 

Two  days  after  the  wedding,  on  June  14, 1806,  Thomas 
Lincoln  purchased  at  the  Bleakley-Montgomery  store,  in 
the  village  of  Elizabethtown  where  he  had  taken  his  wife, 
"a  half  set  of  knives  and  forks"  at  five  shillings  and 
"three  skeins  of  silk"  for  which  he  paid  two  shillings  and 
three  pence.  The  parents  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  then 
"at  home"  to  their  many  friends  and  kinsmen. 
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THE  LINCOLN  MOTHER  CONTROVERSY 


A  contribution  to  the  February  1945  number  of  the 
Reader's  Digest,  appearing  under  the  caption,  "He  Loved 
Me  Truly,"  pays  a  well  deserved  tribute  to  Sarah  Johnston 
Lincoln,  the  revered  stepmother  of  the  President.  While 
the  monograph  often  approaches  fiction,  especially  in  por- 
traying the  early  home  surroundings  of  the  Lincolns  in 
Indiana,  and  in  greatly  exaggerating  the  shortcomings  of 
the  father,  it  is  a  statement  in  the  postscript,  added  by 
one  of  the  Digest's  editors,  which  has  aroused  Lincoln 
students. 

The  nine  line  postscript  comment  printed  in  italics 
concludes  with  this  statement : 

"When  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  'All  that  I  am  I  owe  to 
my  angel  mother'  he  was  speaking  of  his  stepmother." 

The  identity  of  the  mother,  to  whom  Lincoln  is  said  to 
have  referred,  opens  up  again  a  mass  of  purely  tradi- 
tional data,  which,  because  of  its  unreliable  source,  con- 
tributes little  to  the  final  deductions  which  can  be  made. 
However,  the  many  queries  which  have  come  to  the  Foun- 
dation about  the  mother  controversy  almost  necessitates 
this  discussion. 

The  Townsend  Version 

George  Alfred  Townsend,  an  accomplished  poet,  lec- 
turer, and  correspondent,  visited  Springfield,  Illinois,  on 
January  24th  and  25th,  1867,  while  on  a  lecture  tour.  He 
interviewed  in  Springfield,  William  Herndon,  former  law 
partner  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Townsend  sent  a  report  of 
his  interview  to  the  New  York  Tribune.  Later  this  article 
was  published  in  a  fifteen  page  booklet  under  the  caption 
The  Real  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  As  far  as  we  can 
learn  this  is  the  earliest  publication  which  attempts  to 
name  the  individual,  who  first  put  in  circulation  the  fam- 
ous statement  Lincoln  is  said  to  have  made  about  his 
mother.  It  follows: 

"The  pleasantest  of  his  (Lincoln's)  reminiscences  were 
of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  imputed  the  best  and  the  bright- 
est qualities  he  had  inherited.  He  broke  out  once  to  Mr. 
Herndon,  as  they  were  returning  from  court  in  another 
county:  'Billy,  all  I  am  or  can  be  I  owe  to  my  angel- 
mother'." 

The  Hart  Version 

Charles  H.  Hart,  a  Lincoln  author  with  whom  Herndon 
had  been  in  correspondence,  read  the  Townsend  account  of 
the  Lincoln  tribute  to  his  mother  and  thought  it  contra- 
dicted the  unlovely  story  he  had  received  from  Herndon 
about  her.  Hart  wrote  him  inquiring  about  the  inconsis- 
tency. Herndon  replied  on  March  2, 1867 :  "When  Lincoln 
spoke  to  me  as  he  did  he  had  reference  to  his  mother's 
mind.  Nothing  else  and  it  was  thus  I  told  it." 

In  1870  Hart  wrote  a  biographical  sketch  of  Lincoln 
and  after  commenting  on  the  death  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
coln, referred  to  her  in  part  as : 

"The  mother  of  whom  in  after  years  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  he  (Lincoln)  said:  'AH  that  I  am  or  hope  to  be  I 
owe  to  my  angel  mother'." 

The  Arnold  Version 

In  the  paragraph  which  followed  the  statement  about 
Nancy  Hanks  in  the  Herndon  letter  of  March  2,  1867, 
he  wrote:  "Arnold's  book  is  out,"  but  stated  he  had  not 
read  it.  Herndon  had  been  corresponding  with  Arnold 
and  also  paid  him  a  visit  in  Chicago.  Arnold  may  have 
been  the  first  person  to  whom  Herndon  told  the  mother 
story.  Arnold's  book,  Lincoln  and  Slavery,  although  dated 
in  1866,  apparently  did  not  come  out  until  early  in  1867. 
It  was  probable  the  first  cloth-bound  book  to  carry  the 
traditional  Lincoln  tribute  to  his  mother.  The  version  by 
Arnold  will  be  observed  in  the  following  lines: 


"His  (Lincoln's)  mother  died  when  he  was  only  ten 
years  of  age,  but  she  lived  long  enough  to  make  a  deep 
and  lasting  impression  upon  her  son.  He  ever  spoke  of 
her  with  deep  feeling  and  grateful  aifection.  He  said, 
with  his  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  'AH  that  I  am,  or  hope 
to  be,  I  owe  to  my  angel  mother'." 

The  Leland  Version 

The  Townsend,  Hart  and  Arnold  versions,  it  will  be 
noted,  all  used  the  term  "angel  mother,"  Townsend  even 
going  so  far  as  to  make  it  one  word  "angel-mother."  Even 
in  this  early  stage  of  its  use  there  was  one  Lincoln  student, 
Charles  G.  Leland,  who  questioned  the  identity  of  the 
mother.  He  had  also  been  in  correspondence  with  Hern- 
don very  early,  and  later,  in  the  meantime,  had  read  the 
Lamon  publication  which  used  the  Herndon  sources  and 
made  Nancy  Hanks  anything  but  an  angel.  Leland  noted 
in  his  book  published  in  1879 : 

"When  in  after  years  Lincoln  spoke  of  his  'saintly 
mother'  and  of  his  'angel  of  a  mother'  he  referred  to  this 
noble  woman  (Sarah  Bush  Lincoln,  the  stepmother)  who 
first  made  him  feel  like  a  human  being." 

The  Lamon  Version 

Ward  H.  Lamon  was  the  recipient  of  a  letter  from 
Herndon  about  the  mother  question  on  March  6,  1870.  In 
this  correspondence  is  revealed  the  occasion  on  which 
Herndon  claimed  Lincoln  made  the  famous  statement 
about  his  mother.  It  was  the  incident  of  the  famous  buggy 
ride  placed  by  Herndon  about  1851.  The  story  in  part 
follows : 

"Lincoln  and  I  had  a  case  in  the  Menard  Circuit  Court 
which  required  a  discussion  on  heredity,  quality  of  mind, 
natures,  etc.  Lincoln's  mind  was  dwelling  on  this  case, 
mine  on  something  else.  Lincoln,  all  at  once,  said,  'Billy, 
I'll  tell  you  something,  but  keep  it  a  secret  while  I  live'. 
Herndon  then  claims  that  Lincoln  told  him  among  other 
discreditable  things  about  the  Hanks  family,  that  his 
mother  was  an  illegitimate  child  whose  father  was  a 
nobleman  of  Virginia,  and  after  explaining  that  his 
mother  had  inherited  the  quality  of  the  nobleman  and  he 
(Lincoln)  inherited  these  same  qualities  from  his  mother, 
Herndon  alleges  Lincoln  exclaimed : 

"All  that  I  am  or  hope  ever  to  be  I  get  from  my  mother. 
God  bless  her," 

The  Herndon  Version 

In  the  correspondence  which  Herndon  carried  on  with 
Jesse  M.  Weik  over  a  period  of  years,  he  admitted  on  one 
occasion  that  he  had  not  made  any  notes  of  what  Lincoln 
said  to  him  on  the  famous  alleged  buggy  ride,  but  recalled 
the  incident  from  memory.  At  least  fifteen  years  had 
elapsed  when  he  first  tried  to  recall  the  conversation  for 
Arnold  and  Townsend.  He  did  write  out  for  Weik,  how- 
ever, on  January  19,  1886,  this  version  of  the  tribute. 

"All  that  I  am  or  hope  ever  to  be  I  got  from  my  mother. 
God  bless  her." 

The  Weik  Version 
When  the  three-volume  work  of  Weik,  which  ap- 
peared in  1889,  was  completed,  the  version  of  the  tribute 
which  was  undoubtedly  approved  by  Herndon,  appeared 
in  this  form : 

"God  bless  my  mother;  all  that  I  am  or  ever  hope  to  be 
I  owe  to  her." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  every  instance  where  Herndon 
himself  writes  out  the  quotation  the  word  "angel"  never 
appeared.  There  has  never  been  any  serious  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  majority  of  Lincoln  students  about  the 
identity  of  the  mother  to  whom  Lincoln  referred  in  the 
traditional  tribute — it  was  his  own  mother,  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln. 
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AN  OCTOBER  TRAGEDY 


A  visit  to  the  grave  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother  in 
October,  the  month  of  her  untimely  death,  invites  one 
to  visualize  the  tragic  circumstances  under  which  Nancy 
Hanks  Lincoln  was  taken  from  her  family.  The  disease 
from  which  she  died  was  known  as  trembles  or  milk 
sickness.  It  was  first  identified  by  the  patient  showing 
symptoms  of  dizziness  followed  by  nausea  and  persistent 
vomiting  with  stomach  pains  and  a  burning  sensation. 
The  tongue  became  swollen  and  the  breath  very  offensive. 
The  patient  experienced  prostration  and  collapse,  then 
coma  developed  and  continued  until  death  which  often 
occurred  within  three  days  from  the  time  of  the  attack. 

Writers  who  first  observed  the  havoc  caused  by  this 
disease  referred  to  it  as  the  "terrible  malady"  and  one 
informant  states  "its  terrible  fatality  at  one  period 
created  a  perfect  panic  in  the  settlers."  Nicolay  and  Hay 
in  their  Abraham  Lincoln  A  History  published  in  1890 
make  this  comment,  "In  the  autumn  of  1818  the  little 
community  of  Pigeon  Creek  was  almost  exterminated  by 
a  frightful  pestilence  called  the  milk  sickness  or  in  the 
dialect  of  the  country,  "the  milk  sick."  Mrs.  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow,  Mrs.  Bruner  and  two 
children,  were  among  the  dead  who  were  buried  in  the 
same  cemetery. 

Although  the  disease  was  usually  fatal  and  often 
claimed  all  the  members  of  a  family  one  wonders  whether 
or  not  the  two  Lincoln  children,  Sarah  and  Abraham, 
and  their  father  may  not  have  had  light  cases  of  the 
disease.  There  is  some  evidence  that  the  removal  of 
the  Lincolns  from  Indiana  to  Illinois  in  1830  was  partly 
due  to  the  return,  during  the  previous  fall,  of  the  dreaded 
trembles.  Ten  years  later,  in  1840,  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  carried  a  story  entitled  "The  Milk  Sickness  of 
the  West"  which  was  copied  in  the  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Journal  for  Oct.  14,  1840.  Some  excerpts  from  this  de- 
scriptive article  follows: 

"There  is  no  announcement  which  strikes  the  members 
of  a  western  community  with  so  much  dread  as  the  re- 
port of  a  case  of  milk  sickness.  The  uncertainty  and 
mystery  which  envelopes  its  origin,  and  its  fearful  and 
terrible  effects  upon  the  victims,  and  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences upon  the  valuable  property  which  follows  in 
its  train,  make  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
trict the  worst  looking  foe  which  can  beset  their  neigh- 
borhood. No  emigrant  enters  a  region  of  Southern  In- 
diana, Illinois,  or  Western  Kentucky  to  locate  himself 
without  first  making  the  inquiry  if  the  milk  sickness 
was  ever  known  there  and  if  he  has  any  suspicions  that 
the  causes  of  the  disease  exist  in  the  vegetable  or  mineral 
productions  of  the  earth  he  speedily  quits  it.  ...  I  have 
passed  many  a  deserted  farm  where  the  labors  of  the 
emigrant  had  prepared  for  himself  and  family  a  com- 
fortable home,  surrounded  with  an  ample  com  and  wheat 
field,  and  inquired  the  reason  of  its  abandonment,  and 
learned  that  the  milk  sickness  had  frightened  away  its 
tenants  and  depopulated  the  neighborhood.  ...  I  saw 
this  season  a  number  of  farms  in  Perry  County,  Indiana, 
lying  uncultivated  and  the  houses  tenantless  which  last 
autumn  were  covered  with  corn  fields  whose  gigantic 
and  thrifty  stalks  overtopped  a  man's  head  on  horseback." 


Perry  was  the  county  in  which  the  Lincolns  settled 
and  Mrs.  Lincoln  died  a  resident  of  that  portion  of  Perry 
that  was  the  very  year  of  her  death,  to  become  Spencer 
county. 

Not  until  recent  years  has  medical  science  been  able 
to  give  a  positive  diagnosis  with  respect  to  those  afflicted 
with  the  trembles  or  milk  sickness  as  it  was  called. 
It  was  originally  believed  to  be  derived  from  a  poison- 
ous dew  caused  by  mineral  evaporation  at  night  or  by 
poisonous  springs  contaminated  by  minerals.  That  its 
origin  could  be  traced  to  malaria  or  to  some  micro- 
organism was  also  believed.  But  from  the  very  earliest 
appearance  of  the  disease  there  was  a  belief  that  the 
milk  of  a  cow  was  the  medium  through  which  humans 
contracted  the  disease.  As  late  as  1890  Nicolay  and  Hay 
referring  to  the  disease  stated,  "It  is  a  mysterious 
disease"  and  even  then  they  considered  it  might  be  "a 
malignant  form  of  fever." 

It  was  about  1840  that  Dr.  Robert  C.  Holland  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  a  paper  read  before  Transyl- 
vania University  eliminated  the  claim  that  milk  sick- 
ness was  of  malarious  origin  as  was  often  claimed.  His 
preliminary  studies  of  the  cause  of  the  disease  warranted 
this  conclusion;  "The  malady  in  man  must  be  derived 
from  cattle  and  that  the  cow  does  often  feed  upon  the 
poison  and  secrete  it  in  her  milk.  .  .  .  The  herb  or 
mineral  imparting  the  poison  has  not  yet  been  detected. 
In  man  the  first  attacks  are  accompanied  by  violent  trem- 
blings, dizziness,  excessive  vomiting  and  excruciating 
pains  in  the  epigastrium,  medicine  has  little  power  over 
it;  if  the  constitution  of  the  patient  be  sufficiently  robust 
to  withstand  the  first  assault  of  the  disease  or  the  amount 
of  poison  imbibed  be  not  sufficient  to  destroy  him  he  lin- 
gers for  years  in  a  state  of  prolonged  misery  .  .  .  with 
a  cadaverous  countenance,  sunken  eye  and  sickly  com- 
plexion. He  looks  like  a  risen  tenant  from  the  tomb 
with  digestive  powers  destroyed  he  is  unable  to  endure 
food  and  retains  a  loathsome  disgust  for  meat  and  milk." 

James  Tilton  Couch,  a  chemist  for  a  long  time  with 
the  Pathological  Division,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
has  after  several  years  of  research  reached  this  con- 
clusion with  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  malady.  He 
states  the  milk  sickness  or  trembles  is  due  to  "a  poison- 
ous substance,  TREMETOL,  present  in  white  snake  root 
(EUPATORIUM  URTICAEFOLIUM)."  He  further  com- 
ments, "The  poison  is  secreted  in  the  milk  of  animals 
that  have  grazed  on  these  plants  and  such  milk  is 
capable  of  causing  the  disease  in  persons." 

The  Poison  Snake  Root  still  grows  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Spencer  County  home  of  the  Lincolns.  Upon  a  recent 
visit  there  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  community,  Mr.  S. 
Grant  Johnson,  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  stalk  of  it 
which  reached  almost  to  the  shoulders  of  the  editor  of 
Lincoln  Lore  as  it  was  photographed  by  another  resident, 
Ora  Brown.  The  same  obnoxious  weed  might  still  take 
the  lives  of  other  mothers  were  cattle  still  allowed  the 
freedom  of  the  woods  in  the  fall  of  the  year.  It  is  not 
likely  that  livestock  would  graze  on  it  while  there  is 
good  forage  in  the  fields  but  it  would  be  consumed  only 
after  the  pastures  had  become  dry  and  the  cattle  seek 
shade  and  vegetation  in  the  woods. 


J'. 
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LINCOLN'S  MOTHER  — 

The  approaching  Mother's  Day  again  turns  our  atten- 
tion to  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  A  trustworthy  description 
of  the  mother  of  the  President  is  not  available,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  will  ever  be  found  a  dependable  word 
portrait  of  her.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  lacking 
for  traditional  descriptions  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  but  the  wid6 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  how  she  looked  invalidates  all 
of  the  contributions. 

It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  many  attempts  to  de- 
scribe Mrs.  Lincoln  resulted  from  interviews  with  her 
illustrious  son.  Photography,  which  has  been  our  chief 
medium  for  refreshing  our  minds  on  the  stature  and 
facial  expression  of  an  ancestor,  was  not  discovered  until 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Appar- 
ently no  painting  or  even  a  silhouette  was  ever  made  of 
her,  which  would  indelibly  impress  her  image  on  the 
mind  of  a  nine-year-old  boy  so  that  it  would  be  retained 
through  the  forty-two  years  until  he  became  President. 

Those  who  have  vsrritten  with  most  assurance  about  the 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  when  subjected  to  a  fair 
examination  about  their  ability  to  make  personal  obser- 
vations, fail  to  qualify  as  dependable  witnesses.  Others 
who  seem,  both  chronologically  and  geographically,  to 
have  been  in  a  position  to  take  notice  of  Lincoln's 
mother's  appearance,  apparently  had  some  difficulty, 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  fifty  years,  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  appearance  of  the  actual  mother  and  the  step- 
mother of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Both  of  the  women  occu- 
pied Thomas  Lincoln's  cabin  within  two  years  of  each 
other  and  there  was  also  a  grown  sister  of  Abraham's, 
who  may  have  contributed  to  a  composite  picture  of  the 
women  described  in  Thomas  Lincoln's  home. 

John  and  Dennis  Hanks  were  in  Chicago  in  June,  1865, 
less  than  three  months  after  the  President's  assassina- 
tion, exhibiting  the  old  log  cabin  in  which  the  Lincolns 
resided  when  they  settled  in  Illinois.  Here  they  first  met 
William  Herndon  who  talked  with  them  about  the  early 
life  of  Lincoln,  and  especially  about  Lincoln's  mother. 
The  descriptions  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  which  grew 
out  of  this  conversation  became  the  basic  source  of 
most  of  the  early  biographers.  So  much  dependence  has 
been  put  upon  some  of  these  early  variant  portraits  that 
a  general  survey  of  the  validity  of  the  testimonials  might 
be  worth  while. 

A  Kentucky  Beauty 

One  of  Lincoln's  close  friends,  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  pub- 
lished a  life  of  Lincoln  in  1885  in  which  he  states  on 
the  authority  of  John  Hanks: 

"Mrs.  Lincoln,  the  mother  of  the  President,  is  said  to 
have  been  in  her  youth  a  woman  of  beauty." 

The  writing  which  Herndon  calls  "John  Hanks'  state- 
ment," is  in  reality  Herndon's  statement  of  what  John 
Hanks  said,  written  in  Herndon's  style  of  composition 
and  credited  to  Hanks.  The  description  of  Mrs.  Lincoln 
follows : 

•'I  knew  Mrs,  Nancy  Lincoln  or  Nancy  Sparrow  before 
her  marriage.  She  was  a  tall  slender  woman,  dark-skinned, 
black  hair  and  eyes,  her  face  was  sharp  and  angular, 
forehead  big." 

The  informant,  John  Hanks,  was  but  four  years  old 
when  Nancy  married  and  he  lived  twenty  miles  from 
her  home.  He  could  not  have  had  any  personal  knowledge 
of  how  she  looked  at  this  time.  That  very  year  of  the 
marriage  John's  parents  moved  to  a  place  35  miles  from 
where  the  Lincolns  lived.  There  is  positive  evidence  in  a 
letter  written  to  John  Hanks  by  Abraham  Lincoln  on 
August  24,  1860,  that  John  never  visited  in  the  Lincoln 
home  until  five  years  after  Lincoln's  mother  was  dead.  In 
other  words,  John  Hanks  never  saw  Lincoln's  mother  in 
either  Kentucky  or  Indiana. 


VARIANT  DESCRIPTIONS 

A  Brunette  with  Bluish-Green  Eyes 
Dennis  Hanks  differed  somewhat  from  his  cousin  John 
in  the  information  he  is  said  to  have  provided  Herndon. 
In  the  Herndon-Weik  papers  there  is  a  letter  dated, 
"Sanitary  Fair,  Chicago,  Illinois,  June  13,  1865,"  which 
is  alleged  to  have  been  written  to  Herndon  and  signed, 
"your  friend  D.  F.  Hanks."  Anyone  familiar  with  the 
spelling  and  grammar  of  Dennis  and  the  style  of  Hern- 
don's writing  will  immediately  conclude  it  was  all  writ- 
ten by  Herndon,  possibly  from  notes  he  had  before  him 
or  from  memory.  The  following  description  is  found  in 
this  letter: 

"Mrs.  Lincoln,  Abraham's  mother,  was  five  feet  eight 
inches  high  . . .  Her  hair  was  dark  brown  hair,  eyes  bluish 
green — keen  and  loving.  Her  weight  was  one  hundred 
thirty." 

Dennis  Hanks  undoubtedly  saw  Nancy  Hanks,  both  in 
Kentucky  and  Indiana.  During  the  Kentucky  residence 
for  most  of  the  period  there,  the  Lincoln  home  was  eight 
miles  from  the  home  of  Dennis  Hanks  and  he  did  not 
arrive  in  Indiana  until  a  few  months  before  Nancy  passed 
away  and  then  lived  with  his  foster  parents,  Thomas  and 
Elizabeth  Sparrow.  When  he  was  called  upon  by  Hern- 
don to  describe  Nancy  she  had  been  dead  nearly  forty 
years  and  without  any  reason  whatever  to  recall  her 
during  this  long  interval,  he  could  not  be  too  sure  about 
the  exact  color  of  her  eyes  and  her  height,  weight,  etc. 

Coarse  Features,  Bent  Form 
When  Chauncey  Black  using  the  Herndon  records  de- 
scribed Lincoln's  mother  in  the  Lamon  book  he  stated: 
"Nancy  Hanks  .  .  .  was  a  slender,  symmetrical  woman, 
of  medium  stature,  a  brunette,  with  dark  hair,  regular 
features,  and  soft,  sparkling  hazel  eyes.  Tenderly  bred 
she  might  have  been  beautiful;  but  hard  labor  and  hard 
usage  bent  her  handsome  form,  and  imparted  an  un- 
natural coarseness  to  her  features  long  before  the  period 
of  her  death." 

Brown  Hair  and  Gray  Eyes 
Jesse  Weik  in  the  Herndon  volume  used  the  same 
source  material  as  Black  in  the  Lamon  volume,  and  this 
is  the  result  of  the  Herndon  composite  portait: 

"At  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Thomas  Lincoln,  Nancy 
was  in  her  twenty-third  year.  She  was  about  the  ordinary 
height  in  stature,  weighed  about  130  pounds,  was  slen- 
derly built,  and  much  the  appearance  of  one  inclined  to 
consumption.  Her  skin  was  dark,  hair  dark  brown;  eyes 
gray  and  small;  forehead  prominent;  face  sharp  and  an- 
gular, with  a  marked  expression  of  melancholy  which 
fixed  itself  in  the  memory  of  everyone  who  ever  saw  or 
knew  her." 

Dark  Hair  and  Hazel  Eyes 
Mrs.  Lincoln  lived  in  Indiana  less  than  two  years  before 
her  death.  The  few  scattered  pioneers  in  a  sparsely  set- 
tled community  who  saw  her  occasionally,  could  not  have 
had  a  very  lasting  picture  of  her  impressed  upon  their 
minds  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century.  The  fol- 
lowing informant,  Nat  Grigsby,  seems  to  present  in  his 
description  a  composite  summary  of  those  who  claim  to 
have  remembered  her. 

"Mrs.  Lincoln,  the  mother  of  Abraham,  was  a  woman 
about  five  feet  seven  inches  high.  She  had  dark  hair,  light 
hazel  eyes,  complection  light  and  exceedingly  fair.  Those 
who  knew  her  best  with  whom  I  have  talked,  say  she  was 
a  woman  of  pale  complection,  dark  hair,  sharp  features, 
high  forehead,  bright  keen  gray  or  hazel  eyes." 

Herndon  complained,  "Nicolay  and  Hay  have  sup- 
pressed many  facts  .  .  .  among  them  .  .  ,  the  description 
of  Nancy  Hanks."  Possibly  it  would  have  been  just  as 
well  for  posterity  if  Herndon  had  shown  a  little  more 
discretion  about  releasing  descriptions  of  Lincoln's 
mother  based  on  questionable  evidence. 


Lincoln  Could  Hardly  Recall  Voting  Dela) 
His  Mother^  Washington  Did 


learning  from  his  mother.  His 
father,  Thomas  Lincoln,  was  a 
wandering,  carefree  carpenter  who 
didn't  take  much  stock  in  "educa- 
tion." 

It  was  reported  that  Lincoln 
once  said:  "All  that  I  am  and 
hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  angel 
mother." 

Defense  of  Mother 

Some  students  of  Lincoln's  life 
point  out,  however,  that  he  had 
only  hazy  recollections  of  his 
mother  and  that  the  "angel"  state- 
ment, if  he  made  it,  probably  wa.s 
one  of  conventional  deference  or" 
defense  of  a  mother  who  had  been 
maligned  by  some  of  his  political 
enemies  who  whispered  that  she 
was  an  illegitimate  child. 

The  Civil  war  president  was 
known  to  have  been  devoted  to  his 
stepmother,  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln. 
She  too  was  uneducated  but 
kindly  and  shrewd,  a  good  home- 
maker  and  insistent  that  Abe  con- 
tinue his  education. 


Not  Like  His^  Historians  Say 

By  ALEXANDER  H.  GEORGE 
(Associated  Press  Staff  Writer) 

WAsillNGTON,  May  13— (AP)— Five  years  ago  92-year-old  Martha 
Truman  flew  to  Washington  from  her  home  In  Missouri  to  spend 
Mother's  day  with  her  son,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  presidency  had  come  suddenly  to  Harry  Truman  the  preceding 
month.  The  visit  of  the  little  old 
lady,  with  whom  much  of  his  own 
amiable  homespun  manner  spot- 
lighted the  relationship  of  mother 
and  prominent  son. 

This  relationship  was  further 
dramatized  two  years  later.  In 
the  spring  of  1947  Mr.  Truman 
took  his  work  with  him  to  Mis- 
souri and  kept  a  long  watch  at 
his  mother's  bedside  during  her 
last  illness. 

The  mothers  of  America's  two 
■jnost  famous  men  —  Washington 
and  Lincoln — lived  and  died  long 
before  this  country  thought  of 
celebrating  Mother's  Day.  Neither 
ever  visited  her  son  in  the  execu- 
tive mansion. 

Sentimental  early-day  writers 
gave  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  and 
Mary  Ball  Washington  extrava- 
gant credit  for  their  sons'  suc- 
cesses. 

There  is  scant  historical  evi- 
dence, however,  that  either  Nancy 
Lincoln  or  Mary  Washington  had 
great  influence,  except  possibly 
through  heredity,  in  shaping  the 
destinies  of  their  sons.  Actually 
very  little  is  known  about  either 
•woman. 

Never  Chummy  | 

Nancy  Lincoln  may  have  hoped 
that  her  boy  would  go  places,  but 
she  never  knew  he  was  on  the 
road  to  greatness.  She  died  at  the 
age  of  36  in  a  backwoods  Indiana 
cabin  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
nine  years  old. 

Mary  Washington  lived  five 
months  after  her  son  became  the 
first  President. 

George  Washington  apparently 
did  not  spend  much  time  with  his 
mother  after  he  was  22.  He  was 
respectful  and  kind  but  never 
chummy  with  her. 

Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  in  his 
biography  of  Washington  (Scrib- 
ners),  says: 

"By  the  time  George  Is  27  ,the 
reasons  for  his  lack  of  warm  af- 
fection for  his  mother  began  to 
appear. 

"Although  he  believed  that 
ample  provision  was  made  for  ner, 
ehe  was  constantly  asking  for 
Bomething  more.  For  a  present 
from  her  half-brother  to  her 
daughter,  for  timber  with  which  to 
erect  a  house,  for  butter  and  a 
servant  from  the  frontier,  for 
money  whenever  George  came  to 
visit  her." 


Protest  Made 

A  letter  protesting  a  statement 
from  county  commissioners  that 
voting  facilities  will  be  adequate 
in  the  Novenit)er  election  has  been 
sent  to  the  commission  by  Dr. 
William  M.  Cochrum. 

Dr.  Cockrum  w(jn  the  republi- 
can nomination  to  the  state  sen- 
ate in  the  May  2  primary.  He 
said,  though,  that  he  was  not  writ- 
ing as  a  candidate  but  as  "a  pri- 
vate citizen  interested  in  the  po- 
litical health  of  the  community." 

The  writer  said  he  was  not  im- 
pressed by  the  commissioners' 
ability  to  forsee  what  will  happen 
at  elections.  If  they  had  that 
ability,  he  wrote,  they  should 
have  been  able  to  prevent  the  de- 


lay that  occurred  in  the  primary. 

"We"  can  conclude  then,  either 
that  you  are  unable  to  forsee  the 
size  of  the  vote  or  you  are  reluc- 
tant to  provide  facilities  so  as  to 
avoid  delay,"  he  asserted. 

Since  some  voters  are  not  able 
to  wait  an  hour  or  more  to  exer- 
cise their  right  of  franchise,  com- 
missioners must  accept  the  duty 
of  eliminating  the  wait,  he  said. 

"Both  on  the  local  and  national 
scene  we  face  some  of  the  great- 
est issues  of  our  time,"  Dr.  Cock- 
rum  wrote.  "The  solution  of  these 
issues  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
all  residents. 

"The  average  citizen  Is  voice- 
less except  when  he  is  in  the  vot- 
ing booth,"  he  continues.  "In  order 
that  these  solutions  may  represent 
the  wishes  of  all  the  people,  vot- 
ing should  be  made  as  a  convenient 
as  possible." 


Information  Lacking 

Dr.  Freeman   says  that  "while 


Nancy  Lincoln  is  scarce.  Legend 
has  it  that  she  told  Bible  stories 
to  little  Abe  and  sent  him  to 
country  school  with  the  admoni- 
tion that  he  learn  all  he  could 
about  "wntin',  r  e  a  d  i  n'  and 
cipheriu'." 

She  was  remembered  by  neigh- 
bors as  a  sweet,  melancholy 
woman  who  lived  in  pioneer  pov- 
Washington  supplied  his  mother  erty  and  drudgery.  She  was  un- 
with  what  she  asked  if  he  pos-  educated  but  was  said  to  appreci- 
Bibly    could,    and    ti  ied    to    show  ate  beauty  and  to  yearn  for  better 

patience  toward  her,   he  did   not  things  for  her  fainily.  s 
wish  to  be  with  her  and  he  seldom     Abraham  Lincoln   told  his   law  nOT'T? ri.'T?    A  x-t-,    dt^t^co,  t, 

gave  her  his  confidence  if  ever  he  partner,' William  Herndon,  that  he  >'>'J'Ji  .\AI)  1  Ia  I'.SS— E  V.A  XSf^'JLLE,  IN 
did."  probably    had    inherited  certain 

Authentic    information    a  b  o  u  t  mental  capacities  and  a  zeal  for  ^.ttxtt^  .       ,r.^  ,j 
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MR.  &  MRS.  THOMAS  LINCOLN— AT  HOME 


This  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  bears  the  date  June  12, 
the  anniversary  day  of  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
and  Nancy  Hanks.  It  is  evident  that  the  young  couple 
went  almost  immediately  after  the  wedding  in  Washing- 
ton County,  Kentucky,  to  Elizabethtown,  the  county  seat 
of  the  adjacent  county  of  Hardin,  where  they  were  "at 
home"  to  their  friends.  On  June  14,  1806,  two  days  after 
the  wedding,  Thomas  Lincoln  acquired  in  the  store  of 
Bleakley  &  Montgomery  at  Elizabethtown  these  two 
items  which  were  charged  to  his  account:  Vz  set  knives 
and  forks  which  cost  him  five  shillings,  and  three  skeins 
of  silk  at  three  pence. 

It  was  a  week  before  there  was  another  item  charged 
to  Thomas  Lincoln  and  it  was  but  a  spool  of  thread 
costing  two  pence,  but  on  June  21  Thomas  acquired: 
one  shoe  knife  at  one  shilling  six  pence,  and  two  skeins 
of  thread  at  four  pence. 

This  is  all  that  is  listed  in  the  Bleakley  &  Montgomery 
day  book  charged  against  Thomas  Lincoln  between  the 
wedding  date  and  the  first  of  July  although  many  more 
purchases  are  recorded  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  purpose  of  this  issue  of  Lincoln  Lore  is  to  list 
some  of  the  items  which  were  sold  in  the  Bleakley  & 
Montgomery  store  during  the  year  1806  and  which  were 
available  to  the  people  of  that  community.  While  it  is 
not  likely  that  Thomas  and  Nancy  were  able  to  furnish 
their  home  with  all  these  conveniences  and  probably 
Nancy  could  not  have  all  the  ladies'  finery  listed,  yet 
it  does  reveal  the  fact  that  Thomas  and  Nancy  did  not 
settle  in  a  wilderness  where  there  were  Indians  and 
wild  animals  lurking  around  their  cabin  door. 

There  are  several  corner  cupboards  extant  which 
Thomas  Lincoln  is  known  to  have  built  and  he  would 
most  certainly  have  one  for  his  own  home.  Most  of  the 
items  of  food,  medicine  and  such  dishes  and  silverware 
they  acquired  would  be  kept  in  a  cupboard  of  his  own 
creation. 

While  there  were  other  stores  at  Elizabethtown  where 
the  Lincolns  may  have  traded,  Bleakley  &  Montgomery 
carried  most  of  the  things  they  would  need.  We  have 
already  discovered  the  purchase  of  knives  and  forks 
and  the  store  also  carried  coffee  mills,  tea  pots,  sugar 
bowls,  pitchers,  txmiblers,  mugs,  wine  glasses,  bowls, 
soup  spoons,  decanters,  sifters,  graters,  and  also  wash 
bowls  and  tooth  brushes. 

A  few  pieces  of  miscellaneous  household  necessities 
might  be  found  in  some  of  the  cabins  as  revealed  by  the 
day  book:  Japanese  candlesticks,  snuffers,  lamps,  scrub 
brushes,  sweeping  brushes,  combs,  flat  irons,  both  dress- 
ing glass  and  looking  glass  are  listed,  as  well  as  a  carpet 
which  cost  ten  shillings  and  six  pence. 

Some  of  the  staple  groceries  purchased  over  the 
counter  of  Bleakley  &  Montgomery  were  flour,  sugar, 
butter,  coffee,  Bohea  and  Hyson  tea,  chocolate,  mustard, 
pepper,  salt,  cloves,  cinnamon,  ginger  and  allspice.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
Thomas  was  operating  a  240  acre  farm  not  far  from 
Elizabethtown  so  that  Nancy  Lincoln  would  not  lack 
of  the  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  and  fruit  in  their 
seasons. 


Their  medicine  chest  may  have  contained  Godfrey's 
cordial,  Batesman's  drops,  calomel,  tartar  emetic,  spir- 
it's of  turpentine,  peppermint,  jalap,  rhubarb,  castor  oil 
and  head  and  throat  tablets. 

Of  course  more  important  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
lady  in  the  house  was  the  stock  of  dry  goods  and  it  looks 
as  if  the  variety  of  cloth  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  all 
classes.  Some  of  those  listed  included  the  ever  present 
red  flannel,  swansdown,  baize,  muslin,  satin,  scarlet  cloth, 
bombazine,  dimity,  bed  tick,  silk,  nankeen,  velvet,  chintz, 
calico,  linen,  muslinette,  cotton,  and  also  Indian  blankets 
and  rose  blankets.  If  any  of  the  goods  were  to  be  dyed 
the  following  colors  were  available:  indigo,  fig  blue  and 
turkey  red. 

Notions  were  not  neglected  by  Bleakley  &  Montgomery 
and  they  sold  over  their  counter:  ribbon,  worsted  tape, 
lace,  beads,  gilt  buttons  or  white  shirt  buttons,  sewing 
needles  and  knitting  needles,  thread  by  spool  or  skein, 
pins,  beeswax,  thimbles,  and  scissors. 

Among  the  ready  made  items  at  the  store  were  gloves 
of  many  kinds  including  silk,  shawls  of  various  materials 
such  as  camel's  hair  and  cotton,  hose  of  many  prices  of 
both  cotton  and  worsted,  handkerchiefs  likewise  of  many 
varieties;  bandana,  madras,  cotton,  silk  and  muslin,  as 
well  as  shoes,  even  silk  gloves,  fans  and  umbrellas. 

The  cabin  home  at  Elizabethtown  did  not  lack  books 
as  these  titles  are  recorded  as  having  been  sold  over 
the  counter  at  Bleakley  &  Montgomery  store:  Bibles, 
primers,  spelling  books,  Scott's  Lessons  in  Elocution, 
Hymn  and  Psalm  book.  Nocturnal  Visit,  Fair  Sex,  as 
well  as  subscriptions  for  newspapers.  For  those  with  poor 
eyesight  spectacles  were  available  at  four  shillings  and 
six  pence  and  strange  to  say,  a  case  to  carry  them  in 
cost  just  the  same  price.  Paper  by  the  qmre  and  ink 
holders  were  purchased  as  well  as  slates  and  slate  pencils 
for  the  children. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  here  to  list  the  items  which 
were  available  for  the  men  and  inasmuch  as  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  a  carpenter  it  would  be  of  interest  at  a  later 
date  to  list  the  tools  he  was  able  to  acquire  in  the  com- 
munity where  he  first  set  out  as  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold following  the  trade  of  a  cabinetmaker. 

Of  course  we  would  not  presume  that  at  any  time 
while  living  at  Elizabethtown  for  almost  two  years  and 
a  half,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  had  been  able  to  accumulate 
any  considerable  number  of  the  items  listed  but  many 
of  them  must  have  been  in  her  cabin  home.  No  store- 
keeper would  stock  a  lot  of  merchandise  that  the  average 
person  would  not  purchase.  All  the  items  listed  in  the 
enumeration  of  household  conveniences  and  wearing  ap- 
parel actually  passed  over  the  counter  of  Bleakley  & 
Montgomery  at  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky  in  1806,  and 
the  entries  are  copied  from  the  original  volume  in  pos- 
session of  the  Foundation. 


Lincoln  Birth  Myth  Dispelled 
By  Dayton  Family^ s  Records 

By  HARRISON  BEARDSLEY 

Journal  Herald  Staff  Writer 

If  Abraham  Lincoln's  ghost  listed  his  friends  and  benefactors 
Dayton's  George  Head  undoubtedly  would  rate  a  favored  place  among 
them. 

Certainly  the  ghost  would  be  grateful  for  Head's  continual  efforts 
to  dispel  the  stigma  and  rumor  of  birthright  which  haunted  the  na- 
tion's beloved  16th  president  to  his  grave. 
This  Lincoln  myth,  that  he  was 


a  babe  born  out  of  wedlock,  still 
is  cited  by  learned  and  scholarly 
authorities  as  proof  of  the  great 
emancipator's  humble  beginnings. 

Lincoln's  ghost  probably  moans 
every  time.  For  despite  a  harried 
and  frantic  search  to  prove  his 
legitimate  birth,  Lincoln  died  with- 
out the  records  that  would  show 
the  truth. 

Today,  however.  Head  fights  the 
myth  with  photostats.  And  those 
photostats  which  are  winning  him 
friends  among  such  prominent  Lin- 
coln scholars  as  Adlai  Stevenson, 
the  Democratic  nominee  for  Presi- 
dent. I 
The  photostats  were  made  of 
records  in  Washington  county, 
Kentucky.  They  show  that  Lin- 
coln's parents,  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Nancy  Hanks,  were  married  three 
years  before  Abe  was  born. 

Performed  In  1806  I 

They  also  disclose  Head's  intense 
interest  in  the  matter.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  on  June  12, 
1806,  in  a  log  cabin  at  Harrods 
burg,  Ky.,  by  a  circuit-riding  min 
ister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church. 

The  minister  was  Head's  great- 
great  -  grandfather.  Rev.  Jesse 
Head. 

As  Head  explained  it  yesterday, 
his  great-great-grandpa  had  ridden 
over  to  Harrodsburg  on  horseback 
from  Springfield,  Ky.,  18  miles 
away  in  adjoining  Washington 
county. 

This  helps  to  explain  some  of 
the  confusion  which  later  resulted. 

For  when  the  minister  went 
back  home  after  the  ceremony  he 
filed  a  record  of  the  marriage  in 
the  courthouse  at  Springfield.  The 
law  required  him  to  file  the  mar- 
riage record  in  his  home  county. 
Thus  the  marriage,  which  had  been 
performed  in  Mercer  county,  was 
recorded  in  Washington  county. 

According  to  Head,  "Lincoln 
made  a  secret  trip  back  to  Ken- 
tucky when  some  of  his  opponents 
started  the  rumor  about  his  birth 
during  a  heated  political  campaign. 

"Unfortunately  Lincoln  went  to 
the  wrong  county.  Instead  of  go- 
ing to  Washington  county,  or  even 
Mercer  county,  he  went  to  Hardin 
county  where  he  had  lived  as  a 
small  child. 

"This  error  is  understandable. 
His  mother  died  when  he  vas 
about  10  years  old.  His  father  vf  as 
dead.  He  knew  the  family  Kid 
owned  property  in  Hardin  couniv 
so  he  just  assumed  that  was  where 
the  marriage  took  place." 

Lincoln  never  found  the  records.' 
He  went  back  to  Illinois  unable  toj 


silence  the  cruel  slurs  against  hi^ 
name. 

The  truth  still  might  be  buried. 
But  two  factors  kept  the  Issue 
alive. 

Facts  Are  Brought  Out 

One  was  the  pride  of  Head's 
family  that  Reverend  Head  had 
married  the  father  and  mother  of 
the  great  President. 

The  other  was  memory. 

"About  40  years  ago,"  Head  ex- 
plained, "the  rumor  about  Lin- 
coln's birth  cropped  up  again  down 
in  Springfield.  Two  old  ladies  there 
remembered  their  father,  who  had 
been  the  clerk  of  courts,  talking 
about  seeing  the  marriage  record 
of  the  Lincolns." 

A  search  brought  out  the  facts. 
The  evidence  not  only  included  Mr. 
Head's  entry  listing  the  marriage 
and  the  date,  but  a  marriage  bond. 

Thomas  Lincoln  had  posted  a 
marriage  surety  bond  of  about 
$250  two  days  before  the  wedding 
as  vas  the  custom  in  those  days. 

Head  has  obtained  photostatic 
copies  of  the  two  records  and 
periodically  sends  them  off  to  mu- 
seums, scholars  and  historians. 

"When  I  heard  that  Adlai  Stev- 
enson was  interested  in  Lincoln  I 
mailed  photostats  to  him.  He  wrote 
back  that  he  was  most  grateful 
for  ';hem." 

Recently  the  Chicago  Historical 
society  asked  him  for  some  copies. 

"I  was  amazed  they  didn't  know 
about  it,"  Head  said,  "it  proves 
that  old  saying  about  scandal  trav- 
eling faster  than  a  flying  horse's 
hoof  while  the  truth  travels  like  a 
lead  foot." 
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Old  Record  Shows  Marriage 

THIS  PHOTOSTAT  attests  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  u>er< 
teed  June  12,  1806 — some  ttco  and  a  half  years  before  their  son 
Abe,  teas  born.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Jesse  Head 
great-great-grandfather  of  George  Head  of  Dayton, 
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NANCY  HANKS,  HER  EARLY  YEARS 


While  a  newly  born  infant  is  the  center  of  attraction 
in  a  nativity  scene,  the  mother  also  merits  some  degree 
of  attention.  Usually  a  story  relating  to  the  child 
Abraham  receives  the  emphasis  in  the  Ldncoln  Lore 
bulletin  issued  preliminary  to  the  anniversary  of  his 
natal  day.  However,  it  seems  more  appropriate  this 
February  to  feature  the  early  years  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln,  the  mother  who  gave  him  birth.  While  all 
Lincoln  students  should  commend  Irving  Stone  for  his 
fair  treatment  of  Lincoln's  wife,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  chose  to  defame  Lincoln's  mother.  It  is  a  strange 
use  of  sources  indeed  which  prompted  the  author  to 
completely  reject  Hemdon's  portrait  of  Mary  Lincoln, 
but  to  accept  Herndon's  equally  abusive  characteriza- 
tion of  Nancy  Lincoln. 

Abraham  Lincoln  first  introduces  us  to  his  mother  in 
an  autobiographical  sketch  in  which  he  mentions  the 
place  of  his  father's  birth  and  then  with  respect  to  his 
mother  wrote:  "She  also  was  born  in  Virginia."  In  a 
letter  to  Samuel  Haycraft  of  Elizabethtown,  Lincoln 
wrote  about  the  identity  of  his  mother  in  these  words: 
"Her  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Hanks."  The  lack  of 
direct  information  about  the  early  life  of  Nancy  makes 
it  necessary  to  approach  her  early  years  indirectly 
through  the  relatives  of  her  mother,  Lucy  Shipley 
Hanks,  the  widow  of  James  Hanks.  Lucy  had  four 
sisters:  Rachel  who  married  Richard  Berry,  Naomi 
who  married  Robert  Mitchell,  Ann  who  married  David 
McCord,  and  Margrate  who  married  first,  Robert  Sloan 
and  second,  Matthew  Armstrong.  All  migrated  to  Ken- 
tucky except  Matthew  and  Margrate  Armstrong  and 
their  family.  They  remained  in  the  Catawba  River 
country  in  North  Carolina  where  they  all  settled  after 
leaving  Virginia.  Just  when  the  widow  Lucy  Shipley 
Hanks  and  her  daughter,  Nancy,  came  to  Kentucky  is 
undetermined. 

The  story  of  the  Kentucky  migration  of  some  of  the 
cognate  families  has  been  preserved  in  these  words: 
"In  the  fall  of  1790,  eight  families,  while  emigrating 
from  North  Carolina  to  the  inhospitable  wilds  of 
Kentucky  were  attacked  by  the  Indians  twenty-five  or 
thirty  miles  southeast  of  Crab  Orchard.  Mrs.  Naomi 
Mitchell,  one  of  the  party,  was  tomahawked  in  the 
fight  and  died  soon  afterwards  from  her  wounds.  .  .  . 
Her  daughter,  Sarah  Mitchell,  was  taken  prisoner  at 
the  time  by  the  Indians  and  remained  a  prisoner  for 
five  years,  until  Wayne's  treaty  with  the  Indians  in 
1795  at  Greenville,  Ohio."  A  sad  sequel  to  this  story 
was  the  death  by  drowning  of  Robert  Mitchell,  father  of 
Sarah,  while  searching  for  Sarah  shortly  after  her 
disappearance. 

A  personal  letter  in  the  Durrett  collection  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  written  contemporary  with  that 
early  day  makes  possible  documentary  support  for  the 
story.  It  was  written  by  Mary,  widow  of  Robert  Mit- 
chell, to  Isaac  Shelby  on  May  1,  1793.  Excerpts  from 
this  letter  follow. 

"My  request  is  in  behalf  of  my  grandchild  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Indians  in  the  wilderness  last 
fall  two  years,  her  name  is  Sally  S.  Mitchell,  daughter 
of  Robert  Mitchell,  deceased.  As  you  have  frequent  op- 
portunity of  writing  Governor  Blunt  I  beg  of  you  to 
mention  the  matter  to  him  as  he  once  promised  to  use 
his  best  endeavor  to  gain  intelligence  of  her.  Request 
him  to  write  to  you  whether  he  has  ever  found  any- 
thing certain  about  her  or  where  she  is.  ...  I  am  now 
old  and  very  frail  and  cannot  rest  contented  without 
trying  every  method  in  my  power  for  her  redemption 
from  captivity.  I  hope  you  will  assist  me  all  you  can 
which  favor  will  be  thankfully  acknowledged  by 
Your  most  obet.  and  hum'l  servant 

Mary  Mitchell." 


Kentucky  came  into  the  union  as  a  state  in  1792  and 
Isaac  Shelby  was  the  first  governor.  Previous  to  his 
administration  William  Blount  had  been  serving  as 
governor  of  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  River. 
Whether  or  not  Gov.  Shelby  was  instrumental  in  having 
Sarah  Shipley  Mitchell  returned  we  are  unable  to  de- 
termine but  his  term  of  office  did  not  expire  until  the 
fall  of  1795.  One  tradition  has  it  that  Sarah  Shipley 
Mitchell  was  released  under  the  Anthony  Wayne  treaty 
vdth  the  Indians  at  Greenville,  Ohio  on  Aug.  3,  1795 
and  at  this  time  Gov.  Shelby  was  still  in  office.  One 
tradition  claims  that  Sarah's  name  appeared  in  a  list 
of  prisoners  held  by  the  Indians  and  that  she  was 
brought  back  to  her  people  by  her  brother.  Most  of 
the  time  she  is  said  to  have  been  held  in  Canada.  When 
Sarah  was  captured  in  the  fall  of  1790  she  was  but 
eleven  years  old  and  by  the  time  of  her  release  in  1795 
she  would  have  been  sixteen. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
grandfather  of  the  President,  was  massacred  by  the 
Indians  in  1786  at  Hughes  Station,  that  his  widow 
moved  her  family  of  five  children  to  the  Beech  Fork 
community  in  Washington  County,  Ky.  Less  than  a  mile 
away  was  the  home  of  Richard  Berry,  uncle  of  Nancy 
Hanks,  and  her  guardian  with  whom  she  was  living. 
We  get  the  first  glimpse  of  her  through  the  reminis- 
cense  of  Sarah  Shipley  Mitchell,  who  upon  her  re- 
lease from  captivity,  came  to  live  in  this  same  house- 
hold in  1795.  Sarah  was  then  sixteen  years  of  age 
and  if  the  entry  in  the  Lincoln  Bible  is  correct,  Nancy 
was  eleven  at  this  time,  five  years  younger  than  her 
cousin. 

Many  interesting  traditions  have  come  down  through 
the  descendants  of  Sarah  Shipley  Mitchell  about  her 
association  vdth  the  cousin  Nancy.  One  granddaughter 
of  Sarah  states  that  Sarah  and  Nancy  "were  as  inti- 
mate as  sisters."  Still  another  relative  claimed,  "Sarah 
Mitchell  and  Nancy  Hanks  were  first  cousins,  both 
orphans,  and  were  reared  and  educated  by  their  uncle 
Richard  Berry.  These  two  girls  grew  up  together,  at- 
tended the  same  church  together,  went  to  school  to- 
gether, and  became  known  as  sister-cousins." 

Uncle  Richard  Berry  in  whose  home  they  lived  listed 
for  taxation  as  early  as  1792  two  slaves,  ten  horses, 
thirty-four  cattle.  He  passed  away  in  1798  and  specifies 
certain  negroes  and  horses  to  be  left  to  his  vn£e  and 
children.  This  item  is  of  special  interest:  "I  leave  to 
my  beloved  wife  Rachel  Berry  the  mare  colt  Pleasure, 
etc."  There  was  named  in  the  appraisal  of  this  estate 
a  negro  woman  Nan  and  another  Hannah,  both  ap- 
praised at  60  pounds.  Some  of  the  named  horses  were: 
Blue  Skin,  Lofty,  Rosy  and  Cherriot.  Mordecai  Lincoln, 
brother  of  Thomas,  was  one  of  the  appraisers.  It  was  the 
oldest  son  of  Uncle  Richard  Berry  named  Richard,  Jr., 
who  signed  the  marriage  bond  of  Nancy  Hanks  as  her 
guardian  and  her  bridesmaid  was  Sarah  Mitchell  Thomp- 
son, her  girlhood  associate  and  constant  companion. 

Sarah  was  married  to  John  Thompson  in  1800  and  she 
named  her  first  daughter  Nancy  after  her  cousin.  Nancy 
Hanks  married  Thomas  Lincoln  in  1806  and  named  her 
first  daughter  Sarah,  after  her  cousin  Sarah  Shipley 
Mitchell  Thompson  who  was  her  bridesmaid.  There  was 
a  large  number  of  young  people  in  the  Beech  Fork 
community  and  there  were  many  intermarriages  between 
the  Berrys,  Barlows,  Mitchells,  Lincolns,  Brumfields 
and  Thompsons.  It  is  generally  accepted  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  grew  up  together  in  the 
same  neighborhood  and  were  childhood  sweethearts. 
The  Richard  Berry  cabin  in  which  they  were  married 
has  been  preserved  at  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky. 


Letters  to  TheEditor 


Slavery  and  After 

Editor  of  The  Citizen: 

While  others  are  writing  about 
one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  and  a  truly 
great  American,  may  I  interject  a 
few  words  concerning  him  and 
other  matters? 

It  is  my  well  considered  opinion 
that  slavery  of  the  Negro  race  in 
the  United  States  was  the  act  of 
God. 

The  Negroes  in  Africa  w€re  as 
wild  as  the  wild  animals  in  that- 
country  and  the  only  way  to  g- 
them  out  and  into  civilization  w.- , 
to  catch  them  by  force.  Our  poor 
efforts  at  Christianizing  them  in 
this  generation  is  proof  that  we 
could  not  have  done  it  in  that 
generation.  All  the  religious  bodies 
in  the  world  were  neither  ready 
nor  willing  to  go  to  Africa  and 
gather  one  shipload  of  Negroes 
and  bring  them  to  this  country 
and  educate  and  Christianize 
them.  Involuntary  servitude  was 
the  only  method  that  could  have 
,  been  employed  to  get  them  into 
I'  What  was  supposed  to  be  the  best 
and  most  cultured  hiKiiea  in  the 
country. 

Again,  there  was  not  on  the 
earth  a  more  ideal  country  or  one 
more  fitted  for  that  proposition 
than  here  in  our  chlvalrlc  south- 
land. God  chose  the  most  ideal 
country  for  this  great  project.  In 
the  main  the  slaves  were  well 
treated  and  they  adored  their 
.  masters  and  received  their  train- 
Ung  gladly.  Whatever  may  be  said 
:  of  the  Negro  today,  you  oan't  deny 
;  that  he  is  deeply  religious.  But  for 
slavery  he  would  now  be  in  Africa 
as  ignorant  as  those  now  there. 
What  is  their  condition  here?  No 
people  ever  giew  and  reached  the 
position  the  Negro  has  in  this 
country  in  the  time  that  they 
have  been  here.  Think  of  the 
school  teachers,  ministers,  doctors, 
lawyers,  and  others  that  have 
grown  up  in  this  race  of  people 
in  the  short  time  they  have  been 
here. 

Again  In  the  providence  6f  God, 
the  time  came  for  their  liberation 
and  freedom.  That  freedom  waa 
best  for  the  Negro  and  also  best_ 
for  his  masters.  It  is  my  opinion 
after  years  of  thought  and  study 
that  God  again  put  in  his  hand. 
See  how  his  plans  grew— from 
what  seems  a  poor  foundation  A 
young  woman  in  Rutherford 
County,  North  Carolina,  was 
housemaid  in  the  home  of  Abra- 
ham Enloe.  Mr.  Enloe  moved  from 
Rutherford  County  to  what  is  now 
Swain  County.  North  Carolina. 
This  woman's  name  was  Nancy 
Hanks.  She  still  lived  in  Mr.  En- 
loe's  home.  She  became  pregnant 
and  when  Abraham  Enloe's  wife 
learned  of  her  condition,  Abraham 
Enloe  sent  Nancy  Hanks  to  his 
daughter  in  Kentucky.  This  fact 
was  well-known  by  the  neighbors 
as  good  citizens  as  lived  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  After  the  birth 
of  her  child  she  married  a  worth- 
less character  named  Lincoln  and 
her  child  took  the  name  of  her 
then  husband,  but  she  gave  him 
the  n^me  of  Abraham  for  his  real 
father. 

This  man,  Abraham  Lincoln,  has 
j;:|nd  will  IP  ^ow|^4n  history  araon j;  , 


the  greatest  man  of  all  time  Itt 
these  United  States. 

I  have  reached  the  conclusions 
above  despite  the  fact  that  my 
father,  his  uncle  and  ten  first 
cousins  followed  suit  and  volun- 
teered and  on  one  and  the  same 
day  they  went  to  war  to  sustain 
their  Southern  contention  that 
the  government  had  no  right  to 
deprive  the  people  of  their  prop- 
erty —  which  was  their  Negro 
slaves.  Hence  I  believe  that  I  am 
capable  of  taking  an  impartial 
view  of  these  facts.  We  are  treat- 
ing th«  Negro  kindly  we  are 
taxing  ourselves  to  te  him 

and  it  is  well  for  r  md  his 
white  friends  and  b  otors  to 
be  patient  and  save  ti  --ction  of 
country  that  put  him  his  pres- 
ent condition  from  further  worry 
and  v*  an. 


Buri. 


E.  FRANK  WATSON. 
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THOMAS  LINCOLN-NANCY  HANKS  NUPTIALS,  DATE  AND  PLACE 


students  of  the  Civil  War  period  are  already  becom- 
ing anniversary  conscious  due  to  the  centennial  ob- 
servances of  important  episodes  in  the  life  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  which  will  continue  unabated  for  a  decade.  This 
atmosphere  places  us  in  a  proper  mood  to  recognize  the 
sesquicentennial  of  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Nancy  Hanks  which  occurred  on  June  12,  1806,  in 
Washington  County,  Kentucky.  On  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  wedding  of  the  parents 
of  the  President,  the  original  cabin  in  which  they  were 
married  was  removed  to  Harrodsburg,  Kentucky.  Here 
it  was  enshrined  in  a  beautiful  structure,  built  in  the 
form  of  a  church  which  will  protect  the  ancient  cabin 
from  the  elements  and  other  destructive  forces. 

Lincoln  prepared  an  autobiographical  sketch  for  John 
Locke  Scripps  in  1860  stating  that  Thomas  Lincoln 
"having  reached  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  married 
Nancy  Hanks — ^mother  of  the  present  subject — in  the 
year  1806."  Campaign  biographers  in  both  1860  and 
1864  used  this  statement  as  the  source  of  their  informa- 
tion about  the  important  wedding  but  no  month,  day  or 
place  for  the  nuptials  was  available.  Early  biographers 
of  the  President  also  adopted  the  1806  year  as  set  forth 
in  the  Scripps  memorandum. 

One  of  the  campaign  biographies  of  1860  published 
by  FoUett,  Foster  and  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio 
stated  with  reference  to  Thomas  Lincoln  "at  twenty- 
eight  he  married  Lucy  Hanks  and  settled  in  Hardin 
County."  Abraham  Lincoln  took  occasion  to  correct  this 
book  and  scratched  out  the  name  "Lucy"  and  replaced  it 
with  the  correct  name  "Nancy". 

The  statement  about  the  marriage  of  Lincoln's  par- 
ents in  1806  and  the  implication  at  least  that  they  were 
legally  married  was  accepted  generally  until  1772,  seven 
years  after  the  President's  death.  Chauncy  F.  Black  at 
this  time,  using  as  a  source  the  William  Herndon  papers 
acquired  by  Ward  H.  Lamon,  states  in  the  biography 
bearing  Lamon's  name,  that:  "of  the  Nancy  Hanks 
marriage  there  exists  no  evidence  but  that  of  mutual 
acknowledgment  and  cohabitation."  This  observation 
presents  the  earliest  attempt  to  challenge  the  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  submitted  by  Lincoln. 

This  comment  about  the  marital  status  of  Lincoln's 
parents  appearing  in  the  Lamon  volume  was  one  of  the 
contributing  factors  which  mitigated  against  the  accept- 
ance of  the  book  by  the  public  and  the  contemplated 
second  volume  never  appeared.  While  a  few  subsequent 
biographies  were  less  explicit  about  the  wedding  of 
Lincoln's  parents  because  of  this  attack,  the  version  as 
related  by  Lincoln  in  the  autobiography  for  Scripps  was 
most  usually  accepted. 

This  attack  on  the  morals  of  Lincoln's  parents  and 
the  veracity  of  the  President  himself,  in  stating  that 
his  parents  were  married  in  1806,  awakened  relatives  of 
Lincoln  and  students  of  his  life  to  the  necessity  of  dis- 
covering docvunentary  sources  for  the  Lincoln  wedding 
story. 

Eobert  Lincoln,  the  only  surviving  son  of  the  Presi- 
dent, immediately  got  busy  and  on  July  26,  1873  John  J. 
Nicolay  then  visiting  with  the  president's  son  wrote  to 
Kentucky  about  a  wedding  of  a  certain  Nancy  Hanks 
that  took  place  in  Hardin  County.  This  inquiry  proved 
fruitless  as  a  mistake  was  made  in  the  identity  of  this 
Nancy  Hanks.  She  was  married  to  a  man  named  Levi 
Hall. 


There  appeared  in  the  Louisville  Commercial  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Lamon  book  an  article  which 
supported  the  alleged  common-law  relationship  of  Lin- 
coln's parents.  This  statement  was  observed  by  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Spear  Hobart  Vawter  whose  grandmother, 
Sarah  Shipley  Mitchell,  was  a  first  cousin  of  Nancy 
Hanks.  She  wrote  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Louisville  Courier  of  February  20,  1874  in  which  she 
stated  that  she  was  teaching  school  in  Springfield, 
Kentucky  in  1860  when  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency.  At  this  time  she  visited  a  Mrs.  Litsey  who 
gave  her  a  description  of  the  wedding  which  she  at- 
tended of  the  nominee's  parents,  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
Nancy  Hanks.  Mrs.  Vawter  then  noted:  "The  official 
record  of  this  marriage  will  probably  be  found  in  Spring- 
field (Ky.)"  Mrs.  Vawter  was  in  Springfield  again  in 
1897  and  stated  in  a  letter  now  before  the  editor  of 
Lincoln  Lore:  "I  visited  Kentucky  and  urged  my  uncle 
Mitchell  Thompson  to  have  the  old  court  house  searched 
for  the  papers.  At  a  later  date  Thompson  did  go  to  Mr. 
Brooker,  clerk  of  Washington  County,  Springfield  the 
county  seat,  and  have  the  search  made  which  resulted 
in  the  finding  of  the  papers." 

However,  as  late  as  1879  Charles  G.  Leland  who  pub- 
lished his  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  London  at 
this  time  states  that  "in  1806  he  (Thomas  Lincoln) 
lived  at  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky  where  in  the  same 
year  and  place  he  married  Nancy  Hanks :  the  exact  date 
of  the  marriage  is  unknown."  This  is  the  first  attempt 
of  a  biographer  to  locate  the  place  where  the  parents 
were  married  but  it  is  in  error  as  the  wedding  did  not 
take  place  at  Elizabethtown. 

The  earliest  author  to  announce  the  correct  place  of 
marriage  and  the  name  of  the  clergyman  performing 
the  ceremony  was  Isaac  N.  Arnold  in  his  biography  of 
Lincoln  published  in  1885.  He  stated  "They  were  mar- 
ried by  the  Eev.  Jesse  Head  a  Methodist  Clergyman, 
near  Springfield,  Kentucky."  Arnold  was  misinformed 
about  the  date  however,  as  he  states  they  were  married 
on  September  23,  1806.  This  error  was  caused  by  copy- 
ing from  the  list  of  marriages  performed  by  Eev.  Head, 
the  marriage  date  of  the  couple  following  the  names  of 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks.  Several  biographers 
made  this  same  blunder. 

When  Nicolay  and  Hay  prepared  the  first  chapter 
of  their  ten  volume  monumental  history,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine  for  November  1886, 
they  exhibited  in  print  for  the  first  time  the  marriage 
returns  of  Eev.  Jesse  Head  which  settled  forever  the 
controversy  over  the  marriage  of  Lincoln's  parents.  The 
marriage  bond  issued  two  days  earlier  and  acquired  by 
the  prospective  bridegroom  was  also  discovered.  This 
document  not  only  carried  a  signature  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln but  also  of  Eichard  Berry  who  signed  as  "guardian" 
of  Nancy  Hanks.  Since  the  exhibit  of  the  legal  papers 
the  marriage  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks 
which  took  place  at  Beechland,  six  miles  north  of  Spring- 
field in  Washington  County,  Kentucky  on  June  12,  1806 
has  never  been  questioned. 

Mrs.  Vawter  more  than  any  one  else  was  responsible 
for  invalidating  William  Herdon's  charge  that  Lincoln's 
parents  lived  together  out  of  wedlock.  Herndon  also 
claimed  that  Nancy  Hanks  herself  was  an  illigitimate 
child.  If  Lincoln  students  would  accept  Mrs.  Vawter's 
clear  and  direct  statement  about  the  Shipley  ancestry 
of  Lincoln's  mother,  they  would  also  discard  just  as 
readily  the  above  accusation  about  the  mother  of  Nancy 
Hanks. 
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THE  OTHER  NANCY  HANKS 


Upon  learning  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  nomination  for 
the  presidency  people  in  Kentucky  where  he  was  born 
became  interested  in  his  paternity.  Samuel  Haycraft  of 
Elizabethtown,  under  the  impression  that  Lincoln  was 
the  son  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  second  wife,  the  former 
widow  Johnston  who  once  lived  there,  wrote  to  the 
presidential  candidate  inquiring  about  his  parents.  Lin- 
coln replied  in  part:  "You  are  mistaken  about  my 
mother — her  maiden  name  was  Nancy  Hanks."  Papers 
confirming  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy 
Hanks  in  Washington  County,  Kentucky  on  June  12, 
1806,  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  ago  yesterday, 
had  not  been  discovered  in  1860,  and  it  was  many  years 
after  Lincoln's  death  that  they  came  to  light. 

Not  only  was  Samuel  Haycraft  misinformed  but 
many  other  Kentuckians  were  mistaken  about  the  iden- 
tity of  Lincoln's  mother.  Adding  to  the  confusion,  there 
was  living  in  the  same  community  at  the  time  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  birth  another  woman  whose  name 
before  her  marriage  had  been  Nancy  Hanks.  It  is  "The 
Other  Nancy  Hanks,"  daughter  of  Joseph  Hanks,  who 
will  occupy  our  attention  in  this  bulletin. 

The  pioneer  Joseph  Hanks  was  in  Kentucky  as  early 
as  1786  and  on  February  28,  1787  purchased  150  acres 
of  land  not  far  from  where  Thomas  Lincoln  was  to  settle 
in  1811  on  Knob  Creek.  Joseph  made  a  will  on  January 
1,  1793  and  died  sometime  between  then  and  May  14 
of  that  year  when  the  will  was  probated.  He  named 
his  living  children  Thomas,  Joshua,  William,  Charles, 
Joseph,  Elizabeth,  Polly  and  Nancy  and  in  the  last  be- 
quest stated:  "I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  wife  Nanny 
all  and  singular  my  whole  estate  during  her  life,  after- 
wards to  be  equally  divided  between  all  my  children." 
There  is  no  evidence  available  that  would  indicate  he  did 
not  name  all  of  his  living  children  in  this  will,  and  they 
were  to  share  equally  in  the  division  of  the  estate  upon 
the  death  of  the  widow. 

There  is  a  well  established  family  tradition  that  very 
soon  after  the  death  of  Joseph  Hanks  in  1793  the  widow 
returned  to  the  old  homestead  in  Virginia  with  her 
youngest  son,  named  for  his  father.  Apparently  Nancy 
went  to  live  with  her  sister  Polly  who  had  married  Jesse 
Friend.  On  May  15,  1799  Nancy  gave  birth,  out  of  wed- 
lock, to  a  child  named  Dennis  Friend  Hanks,  whose 
father  was  Charles  Friend,  brother  of  Polly's  husband 
Jesse.  "Three  years  later  Charles  Friend,  then  twenty- 
eight  years  old  was  before  the  court  charged  with  the 
paternity  of  Nancy  Riley's  child  bom  Nov.  7,  1802 
and  on  November  19,  1804  this  same  Charles  Friend 
was  married  to  Sarah  Huss,  daughter  of  Edward  Huss. 

William  Hanks,  brother  of  Nancy  married  Elizabeth 
Hall,  whose  brother  Levi  had  a  deformed  foot.  Levi 
was  put  under  a  peace  bond  signed  by  William  Hanks 
as  bondsman  in  August  1800  because  George  Lindsay 
feared  Hall  would  bum  his  house  or  do  him  some  private 
injury.  Apparently  it  was  about  this  time  that  Levi 
Hall  married  Nancy  Hanks  as  the  wedding  took  place 
a  short  time  after  the  birth  of  Dennis. 

It  was  the  wedding  of  Levi  Hall  and  Nancy  Hanks, 
daughter  of  Joseph  that  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  confusion  about  the  parentage  of  Lincoln  and  es- 
pecially the  character  of  Lincoln's  mother.  William  Hem- 
don  in  a  letter  to  Ward  H.  Lamon  suggested  the  proba- 
bility of  Lincoln's  illegitimacy  and  stated  that  "Prentice 
(George  D.  Prentice,  editor  of  Louisville  Journal)  got 


up  some  evidence  on  the  question  in  1860  and  the  rumor 
reached  here  (Springfield,  111.)" 

Some  years  later,  in  1873,  Robert  Lincoln  at  Chicago 
was  to  hear  the  same  confused  report  of  his  father's 
parentage.  John  Nicolay  who  was  then  visiting  with 
him  tried  to  get  some  information  about  the  wedding 
ceremonies.  Even  up  to  this  time  marriage  papers  of 
Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  in  Washington 
County,  Kentucky  had  not  been  discovered  and  the 
official  returns  of  the  1800  wedding  of  Levi  Hall  and 
Nancy  Hanks  in  Hardin  County  performed  by  Rev. 
Alexander  McDougal  had  not  then  appeared,  and  never 
have  been  found.  Apparently  McDougal  was  not  very 
careful  about  reporting  the  weddings  he  solemnized  as 
only  nine  of  the  forty-nine  marriage  retums  he  filed 
with  the  county  clerk  give  the  specific  day  of  the  month 
on  which  the  marriage  was  performed.  Apparently  no 
report  on  the  Hall-Hanks  wedding  was  ever  made. 

The  version  of  the  wedding,  with  the  name  of  the 
bridegroom  changed  to  Lincoln,  which  was  in  circulation 
in  1860  and  which  Robert  Lincoln  heard  about  in  1873 
was  preserved  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Middleton,  a  daughter 
of  Rev.  McDougal  who  married  Levi  Hall  and  Nancy 
Hanks,  daughter  of  Joseph,  or  as  we  have  called  her 
"the  other  Nancy,"  is  here  presented  in  part: 

"Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks  were  married  at 
a  Mr.  Todd's  who  at  that  time  lived  about  three  miles 
southeast  of  Hodgenville  on  the  Little  South  Fork.  .  .  . 
Nancy  Hanks  at  that  time  was  working  for  and  living 
at  Mr.  Todd's  and  Thomas  Lincoln  was  working  for  and 
living  at  Hodgen's  Mill."  The  Todd  home  where  the 
wedding  took  place  was  on  a  farm  adjacent  to  the 
property  of  Jesse  and  Polly  Hanks  Friend. 

Mrs.  Middleton  aside  from  being  confused  in  the 
name  of  the  groom  also  had  the  wrong  Nancy  Hanks 
for  the  bride.  The  young  lady  whom  Thomas  Lincoln 
was  to  make  his  wife  six  years  later  was  then  living  in 
Washington  County  where  she  was  married  on  June  12, 
1806.  But  the  unsavory  reputation  which  had  been  as- 
sociated with  "the  other  Nancy"  mother  of  Dennis 
Hanks  was  ascribed  to  Lincoln's  mother. 

The  name  of  Levi  Hall  appears  on  the  U.  S.  census 
report  for  Hardin  County,  Kentucky  in  1810.  It  reveals 
that  both  Levi  and  his  wife  Nancy  were  between  26 
and  45  years  of  age  and  that  there  were  two  boys  under 
ten  and  two  girls  under  ten  already  in  their  family. 
This  supports  the  tradition  of  Dennis  Hanks,  who  is 
listed  with  the  Thomas  Sparrow  family,  that  his  mother 
married  Levi  Hall  shortly  after  his  birth,  at  least  she 
had  borne  Hall  four  children  previous  to  1810.  By  the 
time  of  the  1820  census  was  recorded  their  family 
had  increased  to  four  sons  and  four  daughters. 

Not  only  has  "The  Other  Nancy"  been  confused  with 
the  mother  of  Lincoln  in  the  wedding  ceremonies  but 
Nancy  Hanks  Hall  is  said  to  be  interred  by  the  side 
of  Lincoln's  mother  in  the  burial  lot  in  Indiana.  Two 
sons  of  "The  Other  Nancy,"  Dennis  Hanks  and  Squire 
Hall,  married  Elizabeth  and  Matilda  Johnston,  the  two 
daughters  of  Lincoln's  stepmother.  According  to  Dennis, 
Elizabeth  Hanks  Sparrow  and  her  husband  were  buried 
on  one  side  of  Lincoln's  mother  and  Nancy  Hanks  Hall 
and  her  husband,  about  six  years  later  were  buried  in 
the  same  cemetery  lot  on  the  other  side  of  Nancy  Lin- 
coln. All  five  people  are  said  to  have  died  of  a  malady 
that  was  termed  "milk  sickness." 


NANCY.  L 

(By  JRoy  in  Paragraph^  in 
Evansville  Courier) 

Editor  Baker  of  The  Grandview 
Monitor  tells  ahout  a  thin  sheet  of 
yellowed  paper  with  old  fashioned 
script  dimmed  by  years  being  found 
by  the  WPA  women  workers  who  were 
renovating  the  court  files  in  the  Spen- 
cer county  court  house  at  Rockport. 
It  looked  like  any  of  the  hundreds  of 
documents  they  have  been  indexing 
and  putting  in  order.  But  in  the  left 
hand  corner  of  one  of  the  documents 
they  have  found  something  that  made 
them  gasp.  It  read  "Nancy  Lincoln, 
her  mark."  There,  with  a  small  x  the 
■mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  had  affixed 
her  signature  as  witness  to  a  will.  It 
was  the  last  testament  of  Thomas 
Sparrow,  her  uncle,  who  with  his  wife, 
Betsy  Hanks  Siparrow,  had  come  to 
Spencer  county  from  Kentucky  in  1'817. 
and  made  her  home  with  the  Lincolns. 

They  also  brought  with  them,  Den- 
nis Hanks,  Nancy's  cousin,  who  was 
the  beneificiary  of  the  will,  and  who 
lived  with  the  Lincolns  many  years. 
Shortly  after  the  will  was  attested  in 
Septemher,  1818,  Thomas  Sparrow  died 
a  victim  of  the  epidemic  of  "milk 
fever."    His  wife  succumibed  to  the 
same  disease  shortly  thereafter,  and 
in  the  middle  of  Oott^ber  1818  Nancy 
Lincoln  died   of  the   same  malady. 
Editor  Baker,  who  has  delved  deeply 
in  Lincolnia  says  the  finding  of  the 
will  settles  some  points  in  Lincoln 
history.  One  of  these  is  that  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln could  not  write  her  own  name. 
It  is  claimed  that  she  could  read  and 
did  read  the  Bible  to  her  children.  The 
fact  she  used  her  mark  in  witnessing 
her  uncle's  will  undoubtedly  sets  at 
rest  that  she  could  not  write,  or  she 
would  have  written  her  name  on  her 
uncle's  will.    It  is  undoubtedly  true 
that  her  uncle  could  not  write  as  he 
also  signed  hy  mark.   It  is  also  in  evi- 
dence that  Thomas  Carter  was  a  re- 
spected neighbor  at  the  date  of  the 
will.    How  this  record  escaped  fire 
that  destroyed  the  court  house  in  1883 
is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 


UNITED  STATES 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE 

Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  National  Historic  Site 
Route  #1,  Hodgenville,  Kentucky 

Yisij  16,  1961 


Dr.  R.  Gerald  McMurtry,  Editor 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Doctor  McMujrtry: 

We  recently  came  into  possession  of  a  newspaper  -  Volume  1,  No,  8, 
Bedford  Bulletin-Democrat,  Bedford,  Virginia,  April  20,  I96I,  in 
"Which  we  noted  an  article  entitled  —  'Twas  Liberty,  Not  Lynchburg;  ' 
Some  War  Centennial  Notes. 

This  article  dealt  with  a  feature  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
entitled  "WTiat's  Going  On  Here?"    The  "Post"  referred  to  the  near 
lynching  of  Andrex^  Johnson.    Our  interest,  however,  is  centered  on 
a  comment,  within  the  feature  story,  concerning  Abraham  Lincoln  which 
reads : 

Lincoln  and  Bedford 

"fention  of  the  martyred  President  brings  to  mind  an  obscure  and  almost 
forgotten  link  between  him  and  Bedford  County.    Abraliam  Lincoln's 
mother,  Nancy  Hanks,  was  born  in  what  had  recently  been  a  part  of  this 
county. " 

"She  was  the  only  daughter  of  James  and  Lucy  Hanks  and  was  bom  Feb- 
ruary 1781;,  on  Hat  Creek  near  Brookneal  in  Campbell  County,  which 
had  been  carved  out  of  Bedford  County  only  two  years  before." 

"Nancy  Hanks  was  a  descendant  of  Thomas  Hanks,  who  came  from  England 
to  Virginia  in  l6i4.U.    She  was  married  

"The  Hat  Greek  settlement  was  the  first  in  the  area  now  known  as 
Camipbell  County.    About  17U2  a  colony  of  Presbyterians  from  Pennsyl- 
vania settled  in  the  Hat  Creek  area.    John  Irwin  ventured  into  this 
wilderness,  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  persuaded  others  to  follow 
him  to  the  new  site,    A  place  of  worship  was  built  and  named  Hat 
Creek  for  the  nearby  stream."  . 


We  believe  you  and  Doctor  Warren  have  perhaps  already  studied  this 
■^ccount,  but  I  found  no  mention  of  it  in  Lincoln  Lore  Nos,  28  and 
29,  which  dealt  with  Nancy  Hanks'  Birthplace.    We  are  passing  this 
information  for  what  it  may  be  worth. 


With  best  regards. 


Superintendent 
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Jfey  le,  1961 


Mr,  Ernest  L«  Wright,  Jr.,  Supt. 

Abraham  Lincoln  Birthplace  Natl,  HistcaricfLL  Site 

Route  #1 

Hodgpnville,  Kbntucky 
Dear  Mr.  V/righti 

I  have  your  letter  of  May  l6th. 

I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  Vol,  1,  No.  8  Bedford 
Bulls t in-Itemocrat .  Bedford,  Virginia. 

I  have  read  the  excerpts  you  have  incorporated  into  your  letter 
about  Nancy  Hanks  taken  from  that  paper.  I  can  report  that  in  spite  of 
this  article  the  kinsmen  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  are  still  unidentified. 
We  can  state  that  Nancy  Ilanks  was  born  February  5,  1784  in  that  part  of 
Virginia  that  now  coiaprises  the  state  of  West  Virginia.  I  do  not  think 
we  can  safely  go  beyond  the  above  statenent. 

Do  you  have  a  file  of  the  Lincoln  Kisman?    I  enclose  a  photo- 
stat copy  of  issue  No.  2,  August,  1938. 

Thanking  you  for  your  letter,  I  remin 

Yours  s  'ncerely, 


.    R.  Gerald  McHirtry 

RGMjhw 
enc.  1 

P.S.    No  significant  discoveries  have  been  mde  since  Dr.  Warren  wrote 
Lincoln  Lores  28  and  29. 
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It  ir 


by  Thomas  Claggett 


The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  says  it  appears  Abraham 
Lincoln's  mother  v/as  an  illegitimate  chila. 

Why  have  not  Lincoln's  advocates  in  Elizabeihtown  con- 
tested this  idea  to  the  extent  of  demanding  that  this  publi- 
cation print  a  retraction? 

President  Lincoln  has  expressed  his  desire  to  devote 
much  of  his  time  in  retirement  to  tracing  his  ancestry.  His 
untimely  assassination  prevented  this.  He  stated  in  a  letter 
tnat  "my  mo'her  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Hanks." 
Her  maiden  name  was  Hanks,  ~the  daughter  of  a  truly 
married  couple  whose  name  was  Hanks.  Nancy  Hank's 
parents  were  very  poor,  as  was  almost  everybody  in  those 
days.  As  a  very  young  girl,  Nancy  was  apportioned  out 
to  a  related  family  who  were  more  able  financially  to 
care  for  her  than  were  her  parents.  She  "went  to  live"  with 
a  family  by  the  name  of  Sparrow.  The  family  had  two 
sons,  of  course,  by  the  name  of  Sparrow.  To  eliminate 
questions  and  to  preserve  the  name  of  Sparrow,  Nancy 
Hanks  became  known  as  Nancy  Sparrow.  As  gossip  would 
have  it,  people  who  were  not  in  possession  of  facts  began 
to  whisper  that  if  Nancy  was  not  a  Sparrow,  then  she  must 
be  a  woods  colt. 

Now-a-days  it  seems  to  be  some  sort  of  dubious  honor 
to  be  illegitimate,  what  with  "communes"  and  "families" 
born  and  raised  in  attics  and  out  on  the  desert,  and  out 
of  wedlock.  Not  so  in  Lincoln's  days  when  children  born 
out  of  wedlock  were  known  as  bastards,  and  with  a  stain 
upon  themselves  forever. 

Subversive  historians  during  the  past  30  years  have  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  destroy  the  heritage  of  all  great  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  a  segment  of  the  Communist  conspiracy. 

Could  it  be  that  our  200-year-old  Encyclopedia  Britannica 
on  page  45  of  book  14  (1968  edition)  was  "conned"  into 
believing  that  Nancy  Hanks  was  illegitimate?  Maybe  such- 
seemingly  loose  reporting  by  an  encyclopedia  that  has 
trained  the  minds  of  Americans  for  the  past  200  years 
should  be  publicly  made." 

Communist  writers  are  experts  in  the  use  of  "alleged," 
"it  appears  tha^"  "some  say"  "it  has  been  said  "  "we  have 
been  told,"  etc.,  etc.  They  use  these  ambiguous  inserts  so 
that  they  can  crawl  back  under  rocks  to  avoid  bein.:?  sued 
for  libel,  but  Encyl-Brit.  should  not  use  such  reasoning. 

How  about  it,  E'town  Experts  on  Lincoln?  Will  you 
accept  or  reject  the  printed  word  of  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannica? 

Footnote:  As  Mark  Twain  said  when  he  read  a  report 
of  his  death,  "It  was  greatly  exaggerated."  So  is  the  swill 
of  bucket-mouther  communist  reports  in  their  attempts  to 
destroy  the  heritage  of  our  Amiericaa  forefathers.  The  death 
penalty  is  needed  to  fores'all  these  parasites.  The  penalty 
of  death  makes  slimy  froth  run  out  the  corners  of  their 
mouths,  and  they  crawl  back  into  manholes  from  whence 
they  came. 


"A  congren'ition  needsXto  bo  a  tcliowsfnp  or  mcon- 
'jilicition  -not  juot  an  excVisive  club  of  Christians  who 
fjnjoy  being  togt'ther."  Richard  C.  WoocisorTie 


December  28,  1979 


Mr.  Lloyd  Shearer 

1979  Parade  Publication 

750  Third  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York,  10017 

Dear  Mr.  Shearer: 

On  December  7th,  1979^  I  "was  reading  the  Personality  Parade 
Column  in  the  Parade  Magazine.     I  was  shocked  to  read  that  your 
publication  could  print  something  that  was  not  true,  as  well  as 
libelous  because  your  source  was  only  historians  with  no  identification. 
The  questions  asked  by  P.  S.  Monore,  North  Carolina,  were  about  Mrs. 
Churchill  with  a  long  answer  and  a  short,  weak  and  untme  answer  for 
Nancy  Hanks  just  swept  off  without,  it  looked  to  me,  with  haste  and 
nc  research. 

P.  S.  Monore  wanted  to  know  "Is  it  a  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln's 
mother,  Nancy  Hanks,  was  born  illegitimate?"    Parade's  answer  "As  for 
Abraham  Lincoln's  mother,  Nancy  Hanks,  historians  have  long  held  that 
she  was  of  illegitimate  lineage." 

I  consider  that  a  stupid  reply  for  the  whole  lineage  to  be 
illegitimate  without  proof  and  research. 

Nancy  Hanks  was  not  illegitimate.    Enclosed  please  find  xerox 
copies  from  the  book  Caroline  Hanks  Hitchcock  CI899  New  York,  N.Y. 

Continued  -- 


Continued  -  Page  2 


by  Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.  I90O  entitled  The  Story  of  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Mother  and  a  preface  of  gratitude  of  I.  M.  T.  saying 
"This  book  will,  we  believe,  silence  forever  in  the  minds  of  the 
unprejudiced  reader  the  painful  doubts  which  have  rested  on  the 
origin  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

It  shows  that  his  mother  was  of  English  origin;  that  she 
came,  like  her  husband  (Thomas  Lincoln)  from  a  family  whose  men 
and  women  did  not  fear  to  cross  a  sea  or  penetrate  a  wilderness 
to  win  land  and  home;  that  she  might  bear  an  honest  name  and  give 
an  honest  life  to  her  son."  I.M.T.    Mrs.  Hitchcock  researched  this 
line  and  proved  by  the  facsimiles  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  Marriage  Bond 
and  Marriage  Certificate  of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  signed 
by  Reverend  Jesse  Head.    You  will  find  this  proof  enclosed. 

I  have  read  that  the  scandal  which  was  spread  throughout 
the  land  was  by  Lincoln's  opponents  who  hated  Lincoln  and  evidently 
wanted  Douglas  for  the  presidency. 

Your  column  has  wickedly  brought  this  untrue  story  out  again. 
You  owe  the  many  Hanks'  an  apology. 

Sincerely,  r) 


Mrs.  Julia  Hanks  Mailer 

23ii.6  Chalet  Gardens  Rd/ 
Madison  Wi  53711 


LUCIEN8.  HANKS 
115  W.  DOTY  ST.  255-0036 
MADISON.  WIS.  63703 


N'.mcy  Hanks  6i 

it  was  from  liini  that  Tliomas  Lin- 
coln is  said  to  liavc  inibibed  many 
of  his  ideas  on  tlie  slavery  qnes- 
tion.  As  reqnired  l)y  the  law  of 
the  time,  Jesse  Head  returned  the 
marriap^-e  bond  of  Thomas  Lincoln 
and  Nancy  Hanks,  as  will  be  seen 
from  an  examination  of  the  fac- 
simile, paj;c  63.  lie  also  gave  to 
the  new  couple  a  marriay;e  certifi- 
cate (pao;e^  . 

Thus  the  marriag'e  between  the 
two  was  duly  recorded;  but  years 
afterwards,  when  the  son  of  this 
union  had  become  one  ,  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  country,  his 
enemies,  believing  lliat  his  origin 
was  humble,  sought  to  make  it 
dishonest  as  well,  'i'he  story  was 
spread  that  his  father  and  mother 
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62         Niliu  y  I  lanks 

were  never  iiiarrictl,  and  it  came 
to  be  j^a-nerally  believed.  A  niere 
aceidenl  led  to  its  investigation. 
In  Capt.  J.   W.  Wartnian, 

clerk  of  the  United  States  Court 
at  lOvansville,  Ind.,  was  talking 
with  a  distinguished  Kentucky 
citizen,  Christopher  Columbus 
Graham.  Dr.  Craham  was  born 
at  Worthington's  Station,  near 
Danville,  Ky.,  in  1784.  He  lived 
in  the  »State  initil  liis  death  at 
Louisville  in  1885.  This  long 
period  was  to  the  very  end  one 
of  nsefid  activity.  A  physician 
by  profession.  Dr.  C.raham  was  by 
his  love  of  nature  a  botanist, 
geologist,  and  naturalist.  His  ob- 
servations on  the  flora,  fauna,  and 
strata  of  Kentucky  arc  quoted  on 


64         Nancy  Hanks 

both   sides   of    the    Atlantic  by 
scientists.    For  many  years  Dr. 
Graham  was    tlic  owner  of  the 
famous   Ilarrodsburg-   Spring- s. 
About  1.S5-  lie  sold  this  property 
to  the  War    Department  of  the 
iMiited  States  as  a  retreat  for  in- 
valid military  ofTicers.    After  the 
sale  of  the  si)rinjj^s  he  spent  most 
of  his  time  in  study  and  in  ar- 
ranging^ his  line  cabinet  of  Ken- 
tucky geology  and  natm-al  history 
before  selling  it  to  the  Louisville 
Library    Association.  Naturally 
Dr.  Graham  had    known  in  his 
lifetime  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  his  .State.    In  his  conversation 
with  Mr.  Wartman  he  said  that 
he^  was  present  at  the  marriage 
of   Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy  < 
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Hanks.  Mr.  Wartman  knew  of 
the  doubt  which  had  been  thrown 
upon  this  marriage,  and  realizing 
the  historical  importance  of  such 
a  testimony,  and  thinking  that  it 
might  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
documentary  proofs  of  the  mar- 
riage, he  secured  from  Mr.  Gra- 
ham  the  following  allidavit: 

"  1,  Christoi)her  C.  Graham,  now 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  aged  ninety- 
eight  years,  on  my  oath  say:  That 
I  was  present  at  the  marriage 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  and  Nancy 
Hanks,  in  Washington  County, 
near  the  town  of  Springrield, 
Kentucky;  that  one  Jesse  Head, 
a  Methodist  preacher  of  Spring- 
field, Kentucky,  performed  the 
ceremony.      I     knew    the  said 
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Thomas     Lincoln     and  Nancy 
Hanks  well,  and  know  the  said 
Nancy  Hanks  to  have  been  vir- 
tuous   and    respectable,  and  of 
good  parentage.    I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  exact  date  of  tlie  marriage, 
but  was  present  at  the  marriage 
aforesaid;  and  I  make  this  aflida- 
vit  freely,  and  at  the  request  of  J. 
W.  Wartman,  to  whom,  for  the 
first  time,  I  have  this  day  inci- 
dentally stated   the  fact  of   my  ' 
presence  at  the  said  wed<ling  of  | 
President    Lincoln's    father    and  I 
mother.    I  make  this  affidavit  to  ] 
vindicate  the  character  of  Thomas  ' 
Lincoln  and  Nancy  Hanks,  and  to  ! 
put  to  rest  forever  the  legitimacy  | 
of  Abraham   Lincon's  birth.     I  | 
was  formerly  proprietor  of  Har- 
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rodsburg  Springs,  I  am  a  retired 
physician,  and  am  now  a  resident 
of  lyouisville,  Kentucky.  I  think 
I'elix  Cirundy  was  also  present  at 
the  marriage  of  said  Thomas  Lin- 
coln and  Nancy  Hanks,  the  father 
and  mother  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
The  said  Jesse  Head,  the  officiating 
minister  at  the  marriage  aforesaid, 
afterward  removed  to  I  Larrodsburg, 
Kentucky,  and  edited  a  paper 
there,  and  died  at  thai  place. 

"  ClIKISTOrilKR  COI.UMISUS 

Graham. 

"  Subscribed  and  sworn  to  be- 
fore mc  this  j\ Larch  20th,  a. d.  1882. 
N.  C.  Butler,  Clerk  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  First  District  In- 
diana. By  J.  W.  Wartman,  Dep- 
uty Clerk." 


Q.  Is  it  a  fact  that  Winston  Churchill's  wile,  Clemen- 
tine, v/as  born  illegitimate^  Is  it  a  fact  that  Abraham 
Lincoln's  mother,  Nancy  Hanks,  was  also  born  ille- 
gitimate?—P.S.,  Monroe,  N.C. 
A.  In  "A  Pilgrimage  of  Passion,"  Elizabeth  Long- 
ford, a  British  biographer  of  established  reputation, 
writes  that  Ladv  Blanche  Hozler,  the  mother  of 
Clementine  Churchill,  confided  during  her  lengthy 
love  affair  with  Wilfred  Blunt  that  at  another  time 
she  had  been  unfaithful  to  her  husband.  Sir  Henry 
Hozier,  and  that  he  was  not  the  father  of  Clemen- 
tine and  her  sister  Katherine  Supposedly  Lady 
Blanche's  earlier  lover— and  father  of  both  girls- 
was  a  socialite  horseman  named  Bay  Middleton. 

Lady  Longford  says  she  told  Mary  Soames,  Clem- 
entine Churchill's  daughter,  about  this  discovery 
before  the  latter  completed  her  own  biography  of 
her  mother,  recently  released,  "but  it  was  too  late 
for  inclusion  in  the  book." 

As  for  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother,  Nancy  Hanks, 
historians  have  long  held  that  she  was  of  ille- 
gitimate lineage. 
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Who's  the  lady  in  Hanks  phofo^ 

Today  Is  Abraham  I  inrnir,v  ■  • 


Today  Is  Abraham  Llncolns  birthday 
so  I  cannot  tell  a  lie. 

No.  the  no-lle  guy  was  George  Washlne- 
ton.  wasn't  It?  ^ 
Anyway,  committed  as  I  am  to  truth  for 
t,  VJ"^"""^  '''^"^  3^  3  fact  that  Lillian 
Wnght  has  an  original  picture  of  Abraham 
fmcoln  s  mother.  Nancy  Hanks. 
■     Maybe  she  does,  '  ■ 

Maybe  she  doesn't. 

Regardless  of  what  the  facts  indicate 
I  m  not  about  to  say  she  doesn't,  and 
break  the  heart  of  an  Sl-year-old  widow 
.  But  if  Lillian  Wright  does  have  an  au- 
thentic portrait  of  Nancy  Hanks,  she's  Cot 
something  very  rare  and  very  valuable 

She's  got  the  only  portrait  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  s  mother  in  existence. 

Tm  a  third-cousin  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln on  his  mother's  side,"  said  Mrs. 
Wnght  in  the  kitchen  of  her  small  home 
on  the  near-Westside. 

The  3-by-5-lnch  color-tinted  photo- 
graph on  her  linoleum  table  shows  a 
handsome  woman  in  a  checkered  dress 
with  a  frilly  bow  around  her  neck  The 
woman's  hair  is  drawn  back  from  her 
forehead  and  parted  in  the  middle 

A  smaller  copy  of  the  same  photograph 
was  taped  to  a  brown,  brittle  page  pulled 
from  a  very  old  photo  album.  That  plc- 
Uire's  image  has  faded  into  a  dull  brown 
patina  over  the  years. 


Pqyid  Mannweiler 


Underneath  the  photo,  someone  has 
written  In  black  ink.  "Abe's  mother." 

"It's  a  shame  those  pictures  weren't 
p  ainer.  They  didn't  make  them  back  then 
like  they  do  today."  Mrs.  Wright  said 
drawing  on  a  cigarette. 

She's  smoked  for  65  years,  she  said 
but  never  Inhaled.  "My  doctor  says  I'm  in 
better  shape  than  he  is,"  she  boasted 

Slie  said  (he  photograph  of  Nancy 
Hanks  has  been  in  our  family  for  a  lone 
time.  My  mother.  May  Potter,  had  It  When 
she  passed  away,  I  took  It,"  Mrs.  Wrieht 
said.  ^ 

The  picture  of  Nancy  Hanks  was  taken 
she  explained,  right  after  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  assassinated. 


Mrs.  Wright  has  never  had  an  expert 
check  out  the  photograph. 

"Usually  I  just  keep  them  In  a  dresser 
drawer,  or  on  my  desk."  she  said  A 
bronze  plaque  with  a  bas-relief  portrait  of 
Lincoln  hangs  over  the  desk. 

Childless,  she  has  no  idea  what  will 
happen  to  the  photograph  when  she's 
gone. 

At  this  point,  1  have  a  personal  note  for" 
Mrs.  Wright: 

Ma'am,  If  you've  read  this  far,  please 
stop  reading  now.  Keep  your  belief  Intact 

Mrs.  Wright  may  think  the  woman  in 
the  photograph  is  Nancy  Hanks  but  Mark 
Neely  does  not.  I 

An  expert  on  Lincoln.  Neely  is  director 
of  the  Lincoln,  National  Corporation's  Lin- 
coln Library  and  Museum,  in  Fort  Wayne 
"What  kind  of  picture  is  it?  A  photo- 
graph?" Neely  asked. 

"Well,  there  can't  be  a  photograph 
Nancy  Hanks  died  before  photography  was 
introduced.  And  she  was  too  poor  to  have 
her  portrait  painted. 

"It  is  almost  impossible  for  this  to  be  a 
picture  of  Nancy  Hanks." 
He  has  history  on  his  side. 
Nancy  Hanks  died  In  October  1818. 
Her  son   was  assassinated  in  April 
1865. 

Daguerreotypes  —  the   first  photo- 
graphs —  weren't  Invented  until  1839. 
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HANKS 

Joseph  Hanks  was  born  Dec  20-1725  in  Richmond  Co,  Va,  His  father 
was  John  (under  21  in  1708),  who  died  cl7^0.  His  mother  was  Catharine 
(m  cl71^)  who  died  in  1779.  Joseph  was  the  administrator  of  her 
estate,  Joseph  m  cl758  Ann  Lee,  daughter  of  William  Lee  170-^-176^. 
Their  first  child  was  Thomas  b  1759  (pension  application) • _  The 
second  was  likely  James  b  I76I.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  any  con- 
temporary record.  He  is  mentioned  in  one  tradition. 

Joseph  lived  in  Richmond  Co  until  the  spring  of  1782,  when  he 
went  to  Hampshire  (now  Mineral)  Co,  (W)  Va.  This  was  in  Patterson 
Creek  Valley.  Thomas  had  gone  ahead.  He  was  there  in  1780.  Except 
for  several  months  back  to  Richmond  Co  to  collect  his  mother's  le- 
gacy and  to  try  to  collect  money  due  to  him  as  overseer,  Joseph 
lived  in  Hampshire  Co,  next  to  a  William  Lee,  (Lee  later  went  to 
Ky)  until  he  went  to  Nelson  Co,  Ky. 

Joseph  gave  a  mortgage  in  Heimpshire  Mar  9-178^  (poved  Nov  9). 
On  Feb  28-1787  he  bought  land  in  Ky  from  John  Lee,  probably  another 
brother-in-lawo  While  in  Hampshire,  Joseph's  youngest  child,  Nancy, 
was  born  in  178^.  She  has  been  confused  with  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 
The  will  of  Joseph  was  written  Jan  8-1793  and  probated  May  1^.  Son, 
James,  deceased,  is  not  mentioned.  Each  of  5  sons  got  a  horse,  each 
of  3  daughters  a  heifer.  The  rest  of  the  estate  went  to  his  wife. 

In  September  I78O  Thomas  Hajiks  was  drafted  in  Hampshire  Co  in 
the  Virginia  militia.  His  pension  application  R^571  tells  of  his 
service.  The  pension  of  a  fellow  soldier,  Sanford  Carter  W9377» 
gives  the  same  information.  They  marched  to  Hillsborough,  N  C,  where 
they  joined  the  Southern  amy.  They  passed  through  or  close  to 
Campbell  Co,  Va.  Here  was  a  Hanks  colony  1  A  James  Hanks  bought 
land  Mar  27-1780,  a  Thomas  was  taxed  in  1782,  an  AbraJiam  in  1783. 
These  men  -  brothers  -  were  cousins  of  Joseph  Hanks. 

In  the  month  of  March  1781  Thomas  Hanks  returned  home.  Carter 
says  Feb  28-1781.  On  the  way  home  they  spent  some  time  guarding 
Tory  prisoners  at  Albemarle.  In  the  winter  of  .1781-82  Thomas  spent 
2  months  gusirding  prisoners  at  Winchester.  Married  in  1793  Thomas 
moved  from  Hampshire  to  Ross  Co,  Ohio  in  1800.  He  died  in  1834. 

Now,  did  Thomas,  21,  have  a  brother,  James,  19 »  who  was  in  ser- 
vice with  him?  They  certainly  saw  their  father's  cousins,  when 
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goin^  or  coming  from  North  Carolina.    Adjoining  Campbell  Co  on  the 
east  is  Charlotte  Co.  Here  in  1780  lived  Rachel  Shipley  Berry,  wife 
of  Richard.  They  were  preg-aring  to  go  to  Ky.  Their  oldest  daughter, 
23,  was  married.  There  were  7  other  children,  21  to  4. 

Rachel's  father,  Robert  Shipley,  had  left  Charlotte  Go  in  1771, 
going  to  Mecklenberg  Co,  N  C.  By  1792  he  was  in  Mercer  Co,  Ky.  The 
youngest  Shipley  child  was  Lucy,  born  cl76l^ 

About  I78O  either  she  made  a  trip  to  Charlotte  Co  from  N  C  to  visit 
her  oldest  sister,  Rachel  Berry,  or,  possibly,  she  never  went  to  N  C 
and  was  raised  by  Rachel. 

Somehow  Lucy  met  and  married  James  Hanks  about  1781.  A  daughter, 
Nancy,  was  born  Feb  5-1784.  James  died  soon  after.  About  1787  Lucy 
and  daughter,  Nancy,  went  to  Ky.  They    lived  with  the  Berrys  until 
Lucy  was  remarried  in  1790.  Nancy  continued  to  live  in  Berry  homes 
until  her  marriage  in  I8O6  to  Thomas  Lincoln.  Her  guardian  is  listed 
as  Richard  Berry,  Jro  Richard  Sr  had  died  in  1798. 

In  the  Berry  home  Nancy  lived  with  her  cousin,  Sarah  Mitchell, 
1781-1S55*  who  was  captured  by  Indians  in  1790  near  Grab  Orchard, 
Ky.  Her  mother,  Naomi  Shipley  Mitchell,  42,  was  killed.  Sarah  was 
released  about  1795*  She  was  married  in  1800. 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  Joseph  Hanks  was  the  paternal  grand- 
father of  Nancy.  John  Hanks,  grandson  of  Joseph,  said  that  Nancy  was 
his  cousin.  Dennis  Hanks,  another  cousin,  said  that  Nancy's  mother 
was  a  Hanks.  He  thought  she  was  sister  of  his  mother.  Actually, 
she  was  ^  sister-in-law.  This  makes  Nancy's  grandfathers  Joseph 
Hanks  and  Robert  Shipley.  Most  other Shipleys  ended  up  in  Ky.  In  the 
Mercer  Go  taix  list  Oct  23-1792  Robert  Shipley  is  "exempted  from 
further  payra^ent  of  county  levies  and  taxes  due  to  age  and  infirmity". 
He  likely  died  not  long  after. 

NOTEt  In  1996  I  published  A  Speculate  Study  trying  to  show  that  the 
grandfathers  of  Nancy  Hanks  were  Joseph  Hanks  and  Richsird  Berry. 
The  newest  Lincoln  scholar,  Christopher  C  Child,  has  convinced  me 
that  the  maternal  grandfather  was  Robert  Shipley.  (Data  supplied 
by  Tom  Hill.)  Many  sources  have  been  used  and  many  persons  have 
helped  in  this  study.  Some  of  the  ideas  cannot  be  documented. 
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Joseph^  (John  ,  V/illiajn  )  Hanks  b  Dec  20-1725  North  Farnham 
Parish,  Richmond  Co,  Va  d  bef  May  1^-1793  Nelson  Go,  Ky 
m  1758  Ann  Lee,  dau  of  William  Lee,  b  cl736  d  aft  May  1^- 
1793  in  Va  -  in  Hampshire  (now  Mineral)  Co,  (W)  Va  1782  - 
in  Nelson  Co  1787 

1.  Thomas  b  1759  Richmond  Co  d  1834  Logan  Co,  Ohio  m  1793 
5:iizabeth  Ryan  -  in  Hampshire  Co  1780-1800  -  to  Ross  Co, 
Ohio  1800  -  see  pension    application  R4-571 

a,  Joseph  b  cl794  m  Mar  30-1814-  Margaret  Alexander 
War  of  1812  -  2  daughters 

b.  Peter  b  Mar  I.-1796  d  Jul  I9-I883  Jackson  Twp,  Logan  Co, 
Ohio  m  Rachel  Hazen  I8OO-I869 

Ghi  Thomas,  Smith,  William,  Rachel,  Mariah,  Simon, 
Elizabeth,  John  P 

c.  Absalom  b  1800  d  Mar  13-1872  Harmon  Twp,  Clark  Co,  Ohio 

m  Nov  1-1824-  Harriet  Clymer 

Chi  Elizabeth,  Absalom,  Mary,  Susanna,  George  Washington, 

Rebecca  Harriet,  Joseph  Clymer,  Thomas  J,  William  Henry, 
Sarah  Jane,  Isaac  Turner,  Martha,  Austin  Jerome, 
Salmida,  Emily 

d,  Isaac  b  I8O3  m  Mar  29-1827  Margaret  Rapholse  (Raypole) 
lived  Ross  Co,  Ohio 

eo    William  b  cl805  m  Jun  1-1826  Margaret  Thompson 

f .  Sarah  ra  Art emus  Cunningham 

<  g.  Nancy  b  I8I3  d  Oct  13-184-2  Scott  Co,  Ind  -  full  cousin  of 

Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  -  m  I836  William  Henry  Ellinger  1810-1894- 

Ghi  Joseph  J  1837-1922,  Sarah  Jane  (Christie)  1839-I925f 

Mary  Elizabeth  (Foster)  184-1-1883 »  Nancy  Ann  (Keith) 
1842-1936 

2.  James  b  CI76I  d  cl785  Va  m  cl781  Lucy  (dau  of  Robert)  Shipley 

b  CI76I  d  1825  Mercer  Co,  Ky,  m2  Apr  30-1790  Henry  Sparrow  I765- 

( 184-0 

Chi  Nancy  (Lincoln)  1784-1818 

3.  Joshua  b  CI763  -  in  service  1787  -  ?  Madison  Co,  111 
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4.  William  b  I766  d  cl852  Macon  Co,  111  m  Sep  12-1793 
Elizabeth  Hall  -  she  m2  Caleb  Hazel 

a.  Nancy  b  Jun  13-179^  d  Feb  12-1873  m  Wm  Miller  or  Jacob  Robbins 

b.  James  b  Jun  23-1795  d  1852  m  Rebecca  Atherton 

c.  V/illiam  b  cl799  d  1846  m  Mary  Quinn 

d.  John  b  Feb  9-1802  d  Mar  II-I889  m  Susan  Malinda  Wilson 

e.  Elizabeth  m  Jubal  Meader  or  Reason  Ray 

f .  Charles  b  Mar7-1807  d  I860+  m  Hannah  Martin 

g.  Joseph  b  CI8O9  m  Sarah  Hunter 

h.  Gelia  b  cl811 

i.  Lucinda  b  I8I3  d  I89O  m  Thomas  Douglas 
j.  Andrew  Jackson  b  May  I5-I815 

k.  Sarah  m  Brown  Oct  23-1828 
5-  Elizabeth  b  Mar  4-1771  d  1818  Spencer  Go,  Ind  m  Oct  17-1796 
Thomas  Sparrow  d  1818  -  no  children 

6.  Mary  b  cl773  d  c.  1820  m  Dec  10-1795  Jesse  Friend      he  m2  Oct  30- 

a.  Mary  Harriet  m  Knowle  Hatfield    ^1821  Mary  Scott  -  Edgar  Go,  111 

b.  James 

c.  Jesse  ml Jun  10-1833  Mary  Blackburn,  m2  Nov  27-18^0  Mary  Warrick 

7.  Charles  b  cl777  -  living  1793  -  ?d  youth 

8.  Joseph  b  1781  d  Apr  4-1856  Adams  Co,  111  ra  Nov  10-1810 
Mary  Young  d  Jan  24-1872 

a.  Jacob  Vertress  b  1812  d  189^  Elizabeth  Adams 

b.  S  li  zabeth  b  I8I3  d  1839  m  James  Kirkpatrick  -  b  Sep  26-1813 

c.  Susaiina  b  Jan  I5-I8I6 

d.  Nancy  b  Apr  2-1818  d  I890  m  William  Hosier 

e.  John  Henry  b  Nov  22-1822  m  Emma  Atkison 

f •  Joseph  b  May  14-1825  m  Martha  Bartholomew 

g.  Mary  Ann  b  Sep  23-1827  m  William  Hall 

h.  Amaltha  b  Aug  22-1830  m  Henry  Loper 

i.  Isabel  b  Mar  9-1833 

j  t  Csiroline  b  I836  m  Jame^  Hall 

9.  Nancy  b  1784  d  1824  Spencer  Co,  Ind  m  1801  Levi  Hall 

Chi  (Hanks)  Dennis  Friend  1799-1892  m  1821  Sarah  Elizabeth  Johnston 
Chi  (Hall)  William  I8O3-.  Squire  1805-1851»  Sarah  I807-1  Lysia 

I809-,  Alfred  1812- ,  Joseph  1814- ,  Mahala  1817- . 

Letitia  1819- 
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JOSEPH  HANKS 

1725    Dec  20  born  North  Farnham  Parish,  Richmond  Co,  Va 
CI758  n\  Ann  Lee,  dau  of  Wm 
1759    son  Thonas  born 
1762    Dec  31  witness  to  contract 
1773    road  supervisor 

1776  Sep  16  brother  Alexander  killed  at  Harlem  Heights 
1779    viewer  for  new  road 

Aug  2  adm  of  mother's  estate 

1781  overseer  on  pl^tation 

1782  Jaji  16  owed  h  29  for  work  as  overseer 
Apr  1  filed  accounts  in  mother's  estate 

June  taxed  in  Hampshire  Go  -  William  Lee  neighbor 

Oct,  11  whites      "  census 

Dec  23  back  in  Richmond  for  mother's  estate 

1783  Apr  8  court  case  in  Richmond 
178^1'    Mar  9  gave  mortgage  in  Hampshire 

Nov  9  "  acknowledged 

1785    Apr  5  debt  paid  to  his  attorney 

1787    Fteb  28  bought  I50  acres  Nelson  Co,  Ky  from  John  Lee 
1793    Jan  8  will  written 
May  1^  will  proved 

from  Paul  H  Verduin 
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John  Hanks,  son  of  'A/illiam,  b  CI690  d  cl7^0  ra  171^  Catharine 
b  cl69^  d  1779  Richmond  Go,  Va 

Children  baptized  at  North  Famham  Parish,  Richmond  Go 

1.  William  b  1715  Mar  9 

2.  Eleanor  b  1717  Mar  18  m  Dodson 

3.  Elizabeth  b  1720  Oct  18  d  1788  m  Richard  V/oolard 
Sarah  b  1723  Apr  7  dead  1782 

5,  Joseph  b  Dec  20-1725  d  1793  Ky   (see  elsewhere) 

6,  Catharine  b  Dec  20-1725  d  infancy 

7.  John  b  1728  May  ^  d  1810+  Woodford  Co,  Ky 

8.  Thomas  b  1732  Jul  11  m  Elizabeth  Lee 

9o  Alexander  b  Dec  2-173^  d  Sep  I6-1776  battle  of  Harlem  Hts,  NY 

Nancy  Hanks 

178^    Feb  5  born  in  Va 

CI787    to  Aunt  Rachel  Berry  in  now  Washin^on  Go,  Ky  with  mother 
Lucy  -  stayed  in  Berry  homes  until  marriage  -  learned 
to  spin  and  weave  -  Berry  children  18  to  10 

1787    Feb  28  grandfather  Joseph  Hanks  bought  lamd  in  Nelson  Go 

1789  Nov  2^  Lucy  Hanks  in  court 

1790  Apr  30  Lucy  m2  Henry  Sparrow  -  Mercer  Co,  Ky 

1790  from  N  C  to  Mercer  Go  came  grandfather  Robert  Shipley, 

wife  dead,  with  sons  George  &  Edward  and  dau    Ann  McCord, 
dau  Naomi    Mitchell  killed  enroute  by  Indians 

1791  Dec  29  cousin  Jane  Berry  m 

1792  bef  Feb  28  uncle  Robert  Mitchell  died 

1792  Oct  23  grandfather Robert  Shipley  "aged  &  infirm"-  d  bef  1800 

1793  bef  May  1^  grandfather  Joseph  Hanks  died  -  widow  to  Va 
179^  Oct  22  cousin  Richard  Berry  Jr  ra 

1795  cousin  John  Berry  died 

1795  cousin  Sarah  Mitchell  released  from  captivity  after  5  years 

came  to  live  with  Aunt  Rachel  Berry  -  lived  with  Nancy  5  yrs 

1798  bef  Dec  ^  Uncle  Richard  Berry  died 

1799  Nov  25  cousin  Francis  Berry  m 

1800  Jan  17  oauain  Sarah  m  John  Thompson 
1800  bef  Jul  28  uncle  Edward  Shipley  died 

180^  Aunt  Rachel  Berry  died  -  Nancy  to  home  of  Richard  Berry  Jr 

I8O6  Jun  10  Nancy  m  Thomas  Lincoln  -  Richsird  Berry  Jr  =  guardian 
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Five  Shipley  Sisters 
Rachel  Berry  the  oldest  went  to  Ky  about  1781,  Nancy  Hanks  lived 
with  the  Berrys  from  the  time  she  got  to  Ky  until  marriage. 
Lucy  Sparrow  the  youngest  ml  James  Hanks,  m2  Henry  Sparrow, 
she  went  to  Ky  about  1787 ^  with  Nancy. 

Naomi  Mitchell  was  killed  by  Indians  in  1790  enroute  from  N  G 
to  Ky.  Her  daughter  Saraih  was  the  mother  of  R  M  Thompson.  In 
1881  he  said,'^My  mother  (Sarah)  was  a  Mitchell,  a  first  cousin 
of  Lincoln's  mother.  Their  mothers  wer'e  Shipleys  from  N  C.  My 
mother  was  captured  when  a  girl  in  (the  fall  of)  1790  by  the 
Indiains  25  miles  beyond  Grab  Orchard  ax  Defeated  Gamp.  My  mother 
was  carried  into  Ganada  and  remained  in  captivity  5  years  with 
the  Pottawatamies.' " 

Margaret  Armstrong  nev^  left  N  G,  living  in  Gaston  Go.  Her  great- 
granddaughter  said,  Lincoln's  grandmother  was  a  Shipley  and 
married  a  Hanks.  Her  daughter  went  to  Ky  and  married  a  Lincoln. 
Ann  McGord.  Her  husband  bought  land  near  Boone's  Fort  in  1790. 
On  their  trip  to  Ky  a  cousin  was  stolen.  A  descendant  said  Lincoln 
was  a  2nd  cousin  of  Ann's  granliaughter.    "Lucy  married  James  Hanks." 

In  1790  Rachel  and  Lucy  were  in  Ky.  It  appears  that  Robert  Shipley 
3r  (not  taxed  1792),  George  (witness  1791) 1  Edward  (taxed  1795) 1 
Naomi  (killed  by  Indians)  and  Ann  all  went  from  N  G  to  Ky  in  1790. 
Margaret  stayed  in  Gaston  Go,  N  C  -  Robert  Jr  in  Halifax,  Va. 

Dennis  Hajiks  said  his  aunt  Elizabeth,  mother  Nancy  and  Lucy  were 
sisters  -  Lucy  was  Lincoln's  grandmother.  Lucy  was  a  sister-in-law. 

Amanda  Pilcher  in  1922  said  her  grandfather,  Henry  Sparrow  Jr's 
half-sister,  Nancy  Hanks,  was  the  mother  of  Lincoln»  Henry  Jr 
said  he  was  a  half -uncle  of  Lincoln. 
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Robert^  (Robert  ,  Adam  )  Shipley  b  Oct  19-1713  Anne  Arundel 
Co,  Md  d  after  Oct  23-1792  Mercer  Go,  Ky  m  cl733  Sarah 
Dorsey  (?dau  of  Edward)  b  cl715  d  befSep  25-1789  N  C 
17^9  now  Charlotte  Co,  Va  -  1771  Mecklenburg  Co,  N  C  -  to 
Ky  C1790 

1,  Robert  b  cl73^  d  Halifax  Co,  Va  cl810  -  listed  in  tithe  1752 
any  one  over  16)  m  Rachel  Prewitt,  dau  of  Michael  and  Eliza- 
beth Simpkins 

Ch»  Nsmcy  &  others 

2,  Edward  b  cl736  d  1800  Mercer  Co,  Ky  m  by  Dec  1758  Elizabeth 
in  Mecklenburg  Co,  N  C  1771-1789 

Chi  Robert,  Joseph,  Nathsmiel  and  others 
3o  Rachel  b  cl738  d  ISQi^  Washington  Co,  Ky  m  cl756  Richard  Berry, 
son  of  John,  b  cl725  d  1798  -  Charlotte  Co,  Va  to  Ky  cl78l 
Chi  Joanna  (Brumfield),  John  1759-1795f  Sarah,  Rachel  (Pitman), 
Richard  1769-18i+3t  Francis  1772-1835»  Jane  (Mitchell) 
177^-1833.  Edward  1777-18^3 
k.,  ?  d  young  ^ 

5.  Ann  b  17^6  d  1828  m  I765  David  McCord  b  17^  d  bef  Jan  5-1818 
Madison  Co,  Ky  -  to  Ky  1790 

Chi  William  1766-182^,  Sarah  (Campbell)  I768-,  Robert  1770- 
IQkO,  John  1773-18^6,  David  1781-1852,  Ann  (Elder)  1782- 
1855p  James  1785-1873 •  Rosa  (Elder)  1788-1812,  Mary  1790-1836 

6.  Naomi  b  Apr  26-17^8  d  fall  1790  Ky  m  1772  Robert  Mitchell, 

son  of  Daniel  &  Mary,  b  Aug  22-17^2  d  bef  Feb  28-1792  Mercer  Co 
Chi  John  1773-1833 f  Robert,  Daniel,  Sarah  (Thompson)  1781-1855 
captured  by  Indiauis  1790 

7.  Margaret  b  1752  d  My  27j^gml773  Robert  Sloan  b  1750  d  Jun  20- 
1780  in  Revolution  -  m2^  Matthew  Armstrong  b  I762  d  J\m  21-1838 
Gaston  Co,  N  C    Chi  Margaret  177^-18^^3  m  Isaac  McKee  1770-1848 
Chi  (Armstrong)  Mary  1784-1807 »  John  1785-18^,'  Matthew  1787- 1 

Andrew,  George  1791- »  Samuel  1793- t  Naomi  (Leeper)  1795- 

8,  George  b  cl756  d  cl815  now  Allen  Co,  Ky  m  May  5-178<2  Eliza- 
beth McCord  -  to  Ky  1790 

Chi  William  1783-»  Martha  (Ellison)  1785-»  Robert  1787-. 
Elizabeth  l(Raglin),  1791-.  Sarah  (Prewitt)  1795- 

9.  Lucy  b  CI76I  d  1825  Mercer  Co,  Ky  (see  next  page) 
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9.  Lucy  b  CI76I  d  1825  Mercer  Go,  Ky  ml  cl781  James  Hanks, 
son  of  Joseph  Hanks  and  Ann  Lee,  b  cl76l  d  cl785  Virginia 
mZ  Apr  30-1790  Henry  Sparrow,  son  of  James  Wright  Sparrow  & 
Mary,  b  Oct  9-I765  Mecklenburg  Go,  Va  d  after  Sep  17-1840 
likely  Mercer  Go  -  he  mZ  Jul  31-1827  Rhoda  Johnston 
Ghi  (Hanks)  Nancy  (Lincoln)  1784-1818 
Chi  (Sparrow)  James  1792- ,  Elizabeth  (Franklin)  1794- , 

Margaret  (Ingram)  1796- ,  Mary  (Whitehouse)  1798- ,  Thomas 
1800-,  Henry  1802-1881,  George  1804-,  Lucinda  (Gajnpbell) 
1806- 

Robert  Shipley,  son  of  Adam,  b  cloS^■  Anne  Arundel  Go,  Md  d  bef 
May  9-1763  m  1710  Elizabeth  Stevens,  dau  of  Chrles  Stevens 
Children  baptized  at  Christ  Church,  Queen  Charlotte  Parish, 
now  Howard  Go,  Md 

1*  Charles  b  Mar  27-1711 

2.  Robert  b  Oct  19-1713  m  Sarah  Dorsey  (see  above) 

3.  Ruth  b  Aug  14-1715  m  John  Hood 

4.  Keturah  b  Nov  22-1717  m  Upton  Welsh 

5.  Elizabeth  b  Mar  7-1719  m  Hames  Goldborough 

6.  Sarah  b  Jun  3-1721  m  Nicholas  Gassoway 

7.  Lois  b  Jun  1-1723 

8.  George  b  Sep  20-1726 

9o  William  b  May  1-1729  d  1792  m  Rebecca 
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ROBERT  SHIPLEY 

1713    Oct  9  bom  Queen  Charlotte  Parish,  now  Howard  Co,  Md 
CI733    m  Sarah  Dorsey,  dau  of  ?Edward 
17^5  •  Feb 2 5  land  grant  in  Baltimore  Go 
17^9    taxed  Lunenburg,  now  Charlotte  Go,  Va 
1750    name  on  militaLry  list  with  Richard  Berry 
175^    May  4  signs  note 

1755  May  31  buys  goods 

1756  Apr  19 

1757  defendant  in  law  suit 
1760 

1763    Aug  1  tauced  with  son  Robert  -  Russell  Parish 

1765  Sep  16  patent  31^  a  n  side  of  Little  Falling  River 

1766  Feb  7  sells  land 

Mar  31  sells  land  in  Bait  Co 

1767  Feb  7  sells  I50  a  of  patent 

1771  Apr  30  he  and  wife  Sarah  sell  16^  a  -  to  Mecklenburg  Go,  N  C 

1772  Apr  18  buys  185  a  from  David  McCord 
1789    Sep  25  Robert  (wife  dead)  sells  185  a 

1792    Oct  23  Mercer  Co,  Ky  exempted  from  taxes  due  to  age  &  infirmity 
from  Louis  A  Warren 
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Index  of  Surnames 
(except  Hanks) 


Adams  ^ 
Alexander  3 
Armstrong  7  8 
Atherton  ^ 
Atkison  ^ 

Bartholomew  4- 
Berry  2678 
Blackburn  4 
Brown  ^ 
Brumfield  8 

Campbell  8  9 
Carder  1 
Child  2 
Christie  3 
Clymer  3 
Cunninghan  3 

Dodson  6 
Dorsey  8  9 
Douglas  4 

Elder  8 
Ellinger  3 
Ellison  8 

Foster  3 
Frajnklin  9 
Friend  ^ 

Gassoway  9 
Goldborough  9 


Hatfield  4 
Hazel  ^ 
Hazen  3 
Hill  2 
Hood  9 
Hosier  ^ 
Hunter  ^- 

Ingram  9 

Johnston  4  9 


Keith  3 

Kirk pat rick  4 

Lee  1  3  5  6 

Leeper  8 

Lincoln  12  3 
678 

Loper  4 


Martin  ^■ 
HcCord  678 
McKee  8 
Meader  8 
Miller  4 
Mitchell  2678 

Pilcher  7 
Pitman  8 
Prewitt  8 

Quinn  ^' 


Rapholse  3 
Ray  4 
Robbins  4 
Ryan  3 

Scott  4 

Shipley  2367 
Simpkins  8 
Sloan  8 

Sparrow  3^679 
Stevens  9 

Thompson  3678 

Verduin  5 

Warren  10 
Warrick  4 
Welsh  9 
Whitehouse  9 
Wilson  4- 
Woolard  6 

Young  4 


Hall  4 


Raglin  8 
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Adams  Go  IL  ^ 
Albemarle  VA  1  11 
Allen  Co  KY  8 
Anne  Arundel  Go  MD  8  9 

Baltimore  Co  MD  10 

Campbell  Co  VA  1  2  11 
Charlotte  Co  VA  2  8  10  11 
Clark  Co  OH  3 
Grab  Orchard  KY  2  7 

Defeated  Gamp  KY  7 

Edgar  Co  IL  4- 

Gaston  Go  NG  7  8  11 

Halifax  Go  VA  7  8  11 
Harlem  Heights  NY  5  6 
Hampshire  Co  (W)VA  1  3  8  11 
Harmon  Tp  OH  3 
Hillsborough  NG  1  11 
Howard  Co  MD  9'  10 

Jackson  Tp  OH  3 

Logan  Co  OH  3 
Lunenburg  Go  VA  10 


Index  of  Places 

Macon  Go  IL  ^ 
Madison  Go  IL  3 
Madison  Go  KY  8 
Mecklenburg  Go  NG  2  8  10  11 
Mecklenburg  Go  VA  9 
Mercer  Go  KY  2  3  6  8  9 
Mineral  Co  (W)VA  1  3 

Nelson  Go  KY  1  3  5  6 

North  Farnham  Parish  VA  1  3  5  6 

Patterson  Greek  Valley  (W)VA  1 

Queen  Charlotte  Parish  MD  9  10 

Richmond  Go  VA  1  3  5  6  11 
Ross  Go  OH  1  3 
Russell  Parish  VA  10 

Scott  Co  IN  3 
Spencer  Go  IN  k 

Washington  Go  KY  6  8 
V/inchester  VA  1 
Woodford  Go,  Ky  6 
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